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Preface 


The publication of Part I of this dossier (Experiments and innovations in education, 
no. 36) coincided with the Unesco-UNICEF Inter-Secretariat Meeting which took 
place at Unesco Headquarters, Paris, in April 1978. While welcoming the book, 
the meeting drew attention to some unevenness in the geographical coverage due 
to lack of material from certain regions. While far from presenting a complete 
picture of relevant educational services for underprivileged children in developing 
countries, the second part will contribute towards a more global view of this 
field. It is hoped that the material presented here will assist in continuing the 
dialogue, and that it will strengthen the capacity to bring about development. 
However, it is not intended as a reference book, but rather to stimulate people 
in developing countries who are trying to make education acceptable and 
relevant. 

The International Educational Reporting Service acknowledges this further 
opportunity to profit from the activities of the Unesco-UNICEF Co-operative 
Programme and the shared experience of the two organizations. This volume 
is the second major element in the project proposed by the 1976 Inter-Secretariat 
Meeting to prepare an open-ended dossier on the learning components of basic 
services for children in developing countries. The responsibility for this task has 
been undertaken by the Unit for Co-operation with UNICEF in the Education 
Sector of Unesco. Bare 

The editors of the dossier are grateful for the willing and cordial help of those 
colleagues throughout the world who have contributed papers. Writing about 
their actions in the process of evolution, and of which the future is uncertain, 
could be very difficult, if not embarrassing. The authors have nevertheless agreed 
to co-operate in this difficult exercise because of their professional dedication 
and their awareness of the need for initiating a dialogue with fellow workers. 
Acknowledgement is also due to Unesco and UNICEF colleagues. 

The authors are responsible for the choice and presentation of the facts 
contained in this book and for the opinions expressed therein, which are not 
necessarily those of Unesco or UNICEF and do not engage the responsibility of 
the organizations. 


rH Institute of zg. 
-O. Bani Sota 
Seed Parganas 


Or 


For its part, the International Bureau of Education is grateful for this further 
opportunity to incorporate the dossier in its series ‘Experiments and innovations 
in education’. Any comments or inquiries on the content should be addressed 
to the authors themselves or to the Unit for Co-operation with UNICEF, Education 
Sector, Unesco, 7 Place de Fontenoy, 75700 Paris, France. 
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PART A: Introductory comments 


Introducing the theme 


À ntitled Basic services for children: a continuing search for learning 
The dossier : issued within the framework of the Unesco-uNICcEF Co-operative 
priorijias Was This was published in the series of the International Bureau of 
Fee E Wiepastineuite and innovations in education, no. 36. 
Pen ee those readers who are already familiar with Part I of the dossier, 
i E be useful to reiterate briefly the purpose and approach, the contextual 
+ E and content. Hence, notes on these aspects, which were already 
oe in the first part, are repeated here. 
ies Jn co-operating with the developing countries to assist in the regeneration 
of education, Unesco-UNICEF, following the 1972 joint recommendation on UNICEF 
assistance to education, initiated a continuing dialogue with national professionals 
and others in the developing countries. 

Part I of the dossier is indicative of the nature of this dialogue and the activities 
that have been pursued. Part II of the dossier is the continuation of this activity. 
Throughout, the main objective has been the development of an intensive dialogue 
with national professional colleagues so as to activate an awareness of critical 
problems and to strengthen technical capabilities at national and sub-national 


levels—the work being governed by the pursuit of tasks within the framework 
of each country’s priorities and plans for development. 


PURPOSE AND APPROACH 


The dossier is an initial collection of selected actions—at national and sub- 
national levels, often imaginative and innovative to varying degrees—in favour 
of the deprived young in the developing world. Many of these activities are 
concerned with the development of learning opportunities to under-privileged 
children, who are the bulk of the young learners in the developing world. And 
these activities are not isolated attempts but they are closely related to a world- 
wide effort to solve some critical problems faced by the world community 
today. 
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In a number of countries, national and sub-national programmes have been 
initiated to ‘try out’, at the grassroots level, the feasibility of various alternative 
methods of providing learning opportunities for the deprived young. In several 
cases, countries have enunciated official policies and programmes directed to 
serving this young population. 

Within these countries, initial attempts have been made to provide for an 
integrated effort by the various ministries and agencies. This has led to coherent 
and constructive work, appropriate to the special needs and responsibilities in 
each area, and many of the programmes are in the process of evolution. In some 
instances, the initiatives have been taken by the education sector; in others, the 
primary initiative has been taken by other sectors, The conditions of development 
and the pace of progress have varied from country to country; but in all cases, 
leadership in the design and development of learning opportunities for the 
deprived young, and in the strengthening of institutions and infrastructures for 
effectively delivering such learning to the deprived young, rests with the key 
national agencies, one of which, of course, would be education. 


The following assumptions have guided the editors in preparing the dossier: 


1. Many interesting activities are going on in developing countries, and experience 
and expertise are being accumulated in the design and establishment of 
learning opportunities for the deprived young—learning opportunities often 
critical to survival and basic to development. 


2. Studying these activities intensively, as they are evolving, should be especially 
useful to workers at all levels. 


3. Since they are still evolving, much remains to be learned from these experiences 
about the design, organization and delivery of learning basic to development, 


4. An essential prerequisite to learning from these experiences is the building-in 
of appropriate evaluation and feedback channels, using suitable conventions 
in communication. 


A 
1. A universally applicable fixed ‘learning package’ cannot be identified. 


= 


the same time it is also recognized that: 


2. The minimum educational programme is to be determined by the characteristic 
needs of any particular learning group at a given time and in a given place, 
preferably by decision makers within the group. 


3. There are very severe resource constraints on implementation which have 
3 p ; a ‘ > 
inter alia, financial, political and socio-cultural aspects. 


The primary readers of this dossier are, therefore, the specialists concerned with 
such development efforts, both within and outside education; the Presentation is 


3 ” i f planners and designers of learning 
intended pin ne se lag lt tse anes the contents of the dossier 
yi aad ede A nee charged with the training of professional and auxiliary 
mea S REN delivery systems. The contents may also be useful to 
ome matric including teachers, extension service staff, etc., but the 
E ee ot been written primarily for use in such contexts. 
dooi i s seek to communicate to fellow workers some aspects of 
be beer design and implementation of learning systems from an 
special ERR or analytical standpoint. f S 
operationen larly important to recall that behind each of these descriptions 

i R es an beings and sometimes whole communities, who are facing 
EEE with meagre resources. Often one or two of these front-line 
einen Gee taken the time to write about what they are attempting to do. But 
See field worker in the developing world knows, there is little leisure to stand 
tack, reflect and write systematic accounts about ongoing experiences. 

The field situation presents a complex variety of activities. r A 
seek any rigid guidelines for action in attempting to meet the essential learning 
needs of children. Therefore, an open-ended collection of documents describing 
various experiences in this domain seemed to be a more useful tool than the 
derivation of guidelines. It is hoped that these will provide. resource materials 
which have the potential for provoking new thinking at national and sub-national 
levels, where the immediate action takes place. From interactions, dialogues and 
working together at national and sub-national levels, significant operational 
guidelines with high validity and applicability could well emerge. 

More particularly, it is hoped that the dossier will be used in workshops, 
discussion sessions and by small working groups active in this domain. As the 


papers are subjected to such discussion and critical comments, counter-proposals, 
supplementary suggestions and fresh reports will arise. These could be embodied 
in subsequent suitable documents. Thes 


e ideas are schematically shown in Figure 1 
at the end of this section. 
Possibly this compilation will 


It is premature to 


» in addition, stimulate the development of 
national analytical documents and source books which use national data and 


address themselves te specific and concrete national problems. What form and 
structure such national documents should take in this multi-disciplinary domain 
is an open question. 

Hence, the dossier is essentially an open-ended c 
and solutions—an attempt to initiate a dialogue. 

It should be clear from the limited set of purposes that this dossier does not 
attempt to provide guidance for developmental problems such as strategies for 
organizing and administering programmes, prep 


aring of instructional materials, 
development of teaching methodologies, designs for national research and 


ontinuing search for insights 
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evaluation programmes, or pre-service and in-service training for mediators in 
learning. These are certainly areas of crucial importance and warrant attention 
in their own terms. 

Thus the dossier is not a ‘compendium of guidelines’; and it is expected that 
the information, analyses, and descriptions of experiences will be studied and 
appropriately adapted for application to the different social, political, cultural 
and religious contexts in which readers find themselves. 

The several accounts of field experiences and analyses given in Part B provide 
a sampling of exploratory activities for delivering basic services for children in 
developing countries, with a focus on that aspect of basic services concerned 
with the provision of learning opportunities for children. These are, for the most 
part, young learners, under 15 years of age, and particularly the deprived and 
under-privileged children. 


The learning opportunities as described in the dossier include: 
1. Schools and schooling; 


2. Out-of-school activities; in other words, the set of supplementary actions 
needed at a given time and in a given place to revive, reinforce, support and 
supplement schools and schooling; including the actions directed to strength- 
ening learning opportunities in the home, the work place, the community, 
etc. In conventional terms, many of these activities may be classed as ‘non- 
educational’; 


3. Education as a means to achieve the objectives of other basic services, i.e. 
educational role and process within integrated programmes of development 
such as health, nutrition and water supply. 


Such activities will invoke all available infrastructures and technologies—schools, 
community learning centres, face-to-face encounters of various types, the printed 
word and distance learning. 


A CONTEXTUAL FRAMEWORK 


The new international economic order has been conceived as an attempt to 
co-operate in the rebalancing of economic power and the redistribution of 
resources. It has an important human dimension in which education plays a 
key role in redressing social inequity and helping individuals to play a more 
important role in the development of their community and the nation. The 
Director-General of Unesco has emphasized that ‘national authorities and the 


international community are required to redouble their oe on behalf of the 
world’s least privileged, poorest and most deprived people’. RAR 7 
New forms of education are needed to overcome the obstacles which impede 
ansion of traditional schooling to contribute to the lifelong education 
ne divid Is. The philosophical perspectives have been traced in Learning to be, 
Sagat f ‘the International Commission for the Development of Education 
or E Education is viewed as a lifelong learning process rather than 
a ae limited to a distinct time and place in one’s life. The Commission 
points out that: 


i i is that each child must receive full-time 
initial precept of virtually all educational systems is 1 \ 

pie re ih hed. It follows that those unable to benefit from this precept are in fact con- 
cate to do without instruction. Millions of children and young people are in this situation. 
sei therefore one of the fundamental issues for educational strategy. Universal basic education 
A i of forms depending on possibilities and needs should be the top priority for educa- 
1 2 
tional policies in the 1970s.* 


The strategy for providing universal basic education must give priority to 
meeting the minimum learning needs of the under-privileged young. This does 
not mean that nations should ignore the educational needs which are beyond 
those for survival, but rather that, insofar as resources are limited, survival needs 
should be a priority. All children will need to have a common foundation of 


ase, governments can expand 
nue a lifelong education which 
creatively as individuals. 

y a variety of means, channels 


roups and diversified as needed. 
es, young people must learn to combat drought, starvation 


; other needs become subsidiary. In other cases, 
privileged must learn not only to 
mic security and participate in and 
development. 

the under-privileged would require 
more global in its concept, more 
ve in the mobilization of available 


a new strategy of educational development, 
flexible in its application, and more imaginati 
resources than any mode now existing. 


1. Unesco General Conference, 19th sessio 
Director-General of Unesco, 1976. 


2. Faure, E., et al. Learning to be. Unesco, Paris; London, 


n, Nairobi, 1976. Statement by Mr. A.-M. M’ Bow, 
Harrap, 1972. 192 p. 
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CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 


In recent years, development strategies have been actively reviewed. 

In the context of these fresh views of development, there is a renewed concern 
with identifying learning priorities in all dimensions. Learning sub-systems—in 
school and out-of-school, informal and formal, for a variety of groups of learners 
—are being critically reviewed. 

Several agencies are involved. The primary school is a principal agent with 
a high political priority. But increasingly out-of-school programmes ranging all 
the way from informal to formal are being considered both as alternatives and as 
supplementary programmes to school education. While the school-teacher was 
originally the primary mediator in learning, additional mediators are now being 
mobilized to support the learning of the deprived, under-privileged young. 

Some of the exploratory efforts are complex, integrated, development pro- 
grammes involving learning of a variety of different types for several learner 
groups. Others include within the programmes and projects not only conventional 
learning sequences but also the provision of other basic services, including the 
provision of simple, nutritious meals, simple care services for the very young 
children, and an attempt to establish a dialogue with parents, in particular young 
mothers. There is also the effort to bring health workers into the picture. 

In this field of complex social development much remains to be learned; a 
variety of exploratory analytical and research-oriented exercises are also being 
pursued with a view to systematically identifying significant problems within 
communities. 

Many of these efforts are essentially exploratory and have been initiated in 
the recent past. Evaluation is postulated to be necessary, but has rarely been 
carried out. Notwithstanding the complexities, an attempt has been made to 
classify in a simple way the various accounts of these exploratory experiences. 

The accounts given are essentially preliminary descriptions of on-going 
experiences which are still in the process of evolution. Many activities are already 
changing and, in some cases, the strategy emphasis itself is likely to change. This 
is as it should be. To facilitate an active dialogue and interaction, a list of names 
and addresses of those who have collaborated in contributing to this dossier is 
given (see Table of Contents). This information should enable field operators, 
or students, to establish a direct link and pursue the dialogue more intensively. 

Part I of the dossier contained seventeen examples collected from various 
parts of the world and presented under the following major categories: (a) school 
programmes: provision of essential learning opportunities through the regenera- 
tion of school systems, curricula, teacher reorientation, etc. ; (b) out-of-school 
programmes: integration of learning activities with development-oriented projects 
in health, agriculture, etc.; (c) mobilizing additional mediators in learning; 
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FIGURE 1. 


| NOTE: | 
| For use in any of the following l 
modes, the material in the Dossier l 
l may be: l 
l (a) copied, reproduced, etc.; | 
1 (b) transiated; 

(c) otherwise adapted. I 


Some MODES OF USE are: 
(a) study and reflexion, 
- individually/in groups; 
(b) adapted for orientation; 
(c) diffused through the mass 
media, etc.; 
(d) used to cue 


NODES for information input or 
feedback: 

(a) the original contributors; 
(b) the editors; 


Q 
(c) Unicef è - selected analyses, 
- country office staff = - problem identification; 
- regional staff, 5 (e) applied in programme/project 
- headquarters staff; = - identification, 
(d) Unesco X - reorientation, preparation, 
- professionals in the countries, S$ - evaluation; 
- regional staff, ‘S| (£) used to cue a critical comment 
-headquarters staff; or fresh report 


(e) other interested groups; 


- from ‘insiders’, 
(f) specifically to IBE-IERS. 


-from ‘outsiders’, 


NOTE: 1 
| All or any of the above may be I 
| done with or without interaction | 
| with contributors/editors, 


MODIFICATIONS TO DOSSIER 
OR 
ADDITIONAL ISSUES OF IT 
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(d) learning components of basic services: integrated approaches to attack 
problems in specific situations; (e) actions in favour of the young child; and 
(f) selected exploratory, analytical and conceptual activities relating to identifi- 
cation of learning needs. 

The experiences presented in Part I of the dossier were from: Ethiopia, Guate- 
mala, India, Indonesia, Japan, Madagascar, Mexico, the Philippines, Sri Lanka, 
Uganda and the United Republic of Tanzania. No comprehensive approach to 
geographical coverage or to subject matter was attempted in view of the urgent 
requirement to share experiences which are in the process of evolution rather than 
carefully prepared comprehensive studies of completed actions or programmes, 

Even as Part I of the dossier was going to press, it was felt that a further 
effort should be made to obtain experiences from other regions not represented 
in Part I, and also to cover such other themes and issues which are relevant and 
important in the development of basic services, especially in providing learning 
opportunities for under-privileged children. 

The present Part II of the dossier is therefore a supplement to Part I, and it 
does not seek comprehensive coverage either. It is also understood that many 
experiences given in Part I are already out of date and would require considerable 
rewriting in the light of new developments, but it is hoped that this would be 
possible in a later document. 

The present issue contains more materials from West Africa and Central 
America; a few interesting cases from Asia and Eastern Africa are also included, 
Resource aspects relevant to the provision of learning opportunities for the young 
have been considered in a preliminary way using selected experiences and analyses. 
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PART B: Activities and experiences in favour of the 
deprived young: what messages ? 


I. School programmes: provision of essential 
learning opportunities through the regener- 
ation of school systems, curricula, teacher 
re-orientation, etc. 


Bfate Institute of Education 
P.O. Banipur» 24 Parganas 
West Bengal. 


The Bunumbu experience in Sierra Leone 


Community co-operation in development activities 


This account of the Bunumbu Project. which is still in the process of evolution, first 
presents the background and then goes on to tell the ‘story’ through assembled and 
edited extracts from The Bunumbu Times, a news-sheet published by the Bunumbu 
Teachers’ College. These extracts are placed in a chronological sequence, and hence 
not altogether in a logical order. They form a ‘mosaic’ of experiences and comments. 


An appendix gives some further information on the organization and scope of the 
project. 


BACKGROUND, ISSUES AND PROBLEMS 1 


Deficiencies of the present education system 


The present education system in Sierra Leone apart from being predominantly 
formal in character enables only about 40 per cent of children of primary school 
age (5-12) to enter school. This problem is exacerbated by high attrition rates 
of more than 40 per cent for those who enter the seven-year primary cycle. 

Primary education itself is oriented directly towards secondary education, 
so at the end of the primary cycle children have to sit a selective examination for 
entry to the secondary cycle. The curriculum is thus largely academic and takes 
very little account of the child’s social and cultural background. 

Such a system leads to the creation of an élite which is contrary to the Ministry 
of Education’s avowed policy on education of 1970—stated in its white paper on 
educational policy—of equal access to education which takes into account the 
child’s environment, aptitudes and abilities, as well as the needs of the economy. 

An Education Sector Review held in Sierra Leone in 1974 highlighted a series 
of problems which emphasized the need for substantial modifications to the 


1. Paper written by F. B. S. Ngegba, Principal, Bunumbu Teachers’ College, for the Division of 
Higher Education, Unesco, Paris, June 1977. This part is taken from the introduction; a 
further part of the document is printed as an appendix to this chapter in an abbreviated form. 
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existing education system so as to correct the imbalance between schooling, non- 
formal and informal education. The review pointed out, among other things, that: 


1. There is no continuity between ‘traditional’ forms of education and formal 
education, thus there is very little link, if any, between the school and the 
community, particularly in the rural milieu where most of the children live. 


2. By 1985/86 there will still be only about 50 per cent of the primary school age 
cohort in school and the high attrition rates presently characteristic of the 
system will be reduced only slightly.* 


This realization led to the recommendation for the creation of alternative education 
structures so as to broaden the educational base. 


Search for alternative structures 


The need for alternative educational structures in Sierra Leone is now apparent. 
The main purpose of broadening the educational base is to reach a higher per- 
centage of school-age children and to shift the orientation from the academic 
to a broadly based curriculum. The emphasis would be on practical (prevoca- 
tional) and cultural subjects so that children who cannot enter the secondary 
cycle would have received an education which could make them useful to them- 
selves and their community. 

There is also the need, as the review put it, ‘to bring schooling and traditional 
1ife into a co-operative, mutually beneficial relationship with one another’.* Thus, 
the notion of community education centres (CEC) evolved. The CEC concept in 
Sierra Leone is still in the process of being crystalized, but what seems to be 
emerging is an entity which may take one of two forms: 


1. A single community school to serve both children of primary school age, 
adolescents and adults. 


2. A separate school-like entity closely related to the primary school but serving 
specifically adolescents and adults who have never been to school (‘the-never- 
dropped-ins !’), drop-outs from primary school and adolescents who have 
finished the primary school course but are not going to secondary school. 


In the context of the Bunumbu Project, the single community school serving 
children as well as adolescents and adults is the multi-purpose community 


1. Sierra Leone education review, 1974. 
2. Ibid. 
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education centre. It is the hub from which will radiate all community development 
activities and the new teacher trained at Bunumbu will co-ordinate and facilitate 
the efforts of field workers from other ministries. 


The Bunumbu Project in relation to rural development 


The over-all development priority of the Government of Sierra Leone is to 
raise the standard of living in the rural areas. It is realized that education has a key 
role to play in promoting rural development. It produces trained technicians 
to introduce and diffuse new skills on the one hand and literate clients to 
receive them on the other. 

The government’s white paper on educational policy of 1970 stressed the need 
to satisfy the demand for literate manpower through a greatly increased attention 
given to primary education with a rural bias. One of the long-term objectives of 
the Bunumbu Project was the development of a country-wide network of com- 
munity education centres providing education and training of both a formal and 
non-formal nature to young people and adults in the rural areas. 

The relevant immediate objective was ‘to utilize the twenty pilot schools 
within a twenty-mile radius of Bunumbu Teachers’ College as Community 
Education Centres in addition to their normal role of providing education to 
children’. The schools will serve primary school-aged children with the new 
curriculum developed at the college, and the community through the provision 
of instruction and guidance in adult education, woodwork and handicrafts, home 
economics, nutrition, health education and agriculture. 

These twenty pilot schools which are being developed as multi-purpose 
education centres will be manned by teachers trained at Bunumbu and, since the 
schools will be growth centres for rural development, which by definition is a 
multi-disciplinary activity, they will be the meeting point of the various agents 
of change. The teacher who is trained at Bunumbu will be a front-line member 
of a team of technicians engaged in introducing new knowledge and skills to the 
rural peoples. 

The Bunumbu project is thus a significant component of the rural develop- 


ment process transforming existing primary schools into community education 
centres and producing community animateurs. 


THE BUNUMBU TIMES 


Some of the most significant characteristics of our Ta 
world, among many other things, are the populatio 
increase in knowledge and the unprecedented techni 


pidly changing contemporary 
n explosion, the phenomenal 
ological advance. To be more 
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explicit, this high rate of population growth, especially in the developing nations, 
continues to feed the rise in school enrolment, which in turn creates the need for 
more trained and qualified teachers as well as for better equipped classrooms. 
The ‘knowledge’ explosion gives educational planners cause to revise curricula 
to meet the needs of modern societies; technological achievement gives birth to 
increasing specialization of knowledge and functions in education, as elsewhere. 
All these factors of change which bewilder modern man make one thing clear: 
the school of today must educate its pupils so that they can adapt themselves to 
their environment and to unforeseeable events that are bound to occur in their 
lifetimes. Over and above these, teacher training, especially in the form of 
in-service courses, must be regarded as the nerve centre of the education system. 
The basic aims and objectives of this type of in-service training should be: 


1. To raise the academic as well as professional skills of the teachers by: (a) chang- 
ing their attitudes towards teaching and learning; and (b) improving their 
reading habits by making reading materials available in the rural schools. 


2. To develop those teachers’ skills which foster desirable school/community 
relationships. 


3. To sensitize the teachers to the needs and problems of the community to which 
they belong. 


4. To enable teachers to arouse in people of the rural areas in particular a better 
awareness of development plans. 


5. To enable children to acquire the technical and vocational skills gained by 
their teachers from attending in-service courses. 
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Heard at closing night 


As a teacher we can never expect to get the monetary remuneration that will 
satisfy us. Our satisfaction comes from the children we teach—sIAFA. 


When we started we thought five weeks would be such a long time. Now, we are 
realizing that it is too short. It seems just two days ago when we started—sarpu. 


My worry is that many people have gone through our tutelage and said they 
learned what we were trying to teach them. Then they go back to their teaching 
posts and sit on their acquired knowledge. I hope you will be different. I hope 
you will use your newly-acquired skills in teaching your children. Then come 
back to us and we will learn from your experience in trying to apply these skills 
in your teaching—sANNOH. 
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Teaching is like the clouds that bring the rain. Bits of knowledge are the tiny 
raindrops that make the cloud. But it takes the wind to move the clouds and 
spread it to cover the ground. The teacher is the wind and the raindrops fall on 
Oe ground, far and wide to awaken the seeds asleep in the children—cuIEFDOM 
SPEAKER AMARA. 
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Pilot schools: an experiment in integration for rural development 


One of the important decisions taken in connexion with the Project on Primary 
School Teachers for Rural Areas is the selection of certain primary schools to 
serve as pilot centres for community development. Twenty of these within a 
radius of twenty miles of the Bunumbu College were chosen as pilot schools 
from four neighbouring chiefdoms (Peje West, Peje Bongre, Njaluahun and Banda- 
juma Yawei). Thus, the Bunumbu Teachers’ College and its pilot schools became 
the nucleus of the project. 

These pilot schools will be used as nursery grounds for new ideas generating 
from the project and for the fundamental ideas contained in the project objectives 
—basic education reflecting self-reliance, lifelong education and primary health 
care. These ideas are to be shaped around the life patterns of the population 
being served. The pilot schools will serve as community centres for the regular 
teaching of home economics, agriculture, practical arts and health education. 
In essence, they will be the laboratory for new ideas on rural development teaching 
methods and the production of low-cost teaching aids being developed in the 
college. Equally important is their role as safety valves in the dissemination of new 
ideas generating from the college. 

As a preliminary measure, all the headmasters of the twenty pilot schools 
pursued a one-year orientation course in the 1974/75 academic year in preparation 
for the administration of the new programme in their schools. 

Finally, it is hoped that there will emerge a new breed of teachers in the pilot 
schools—teachers for community centres where education is integrated into the 
rural environment in terms of scientific, social, economic, political and cultural 
aspects, thereby improving the lives of the people in the rural areas, 
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New timetable in the pilot schools 


In the modern concept of timetable making, 
into units of activities rather than into form 
day might be set aside for number activiti 


a suggestion is advanced for grouping 
al lesson periods. A good part of the 
es—measuring, weighing, buying and 
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selling, and so on; or morè fornial individual work. Another part of the day might 
be devoted to language activities—reading, writing, etc.; and so on with other 
subject groups. 

One positive aspect of such a timetable is that it affords the teacher—the 
conscientious and hard-working teacher—greater flexibility and freedom for 
organizing the activities. Also, however, it demands a teacher with understanding 
if the time is not to be wasted. 
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On the need for the right type of education 


As a school, you have been in existence long enough to realize that the nation 
which you and others like you have set out to serve is at the threshold of its efforts 
to establish its identity among the nations of the world. In this exercise we have 
stumbled upon the obstinate fact that among the present needs and priorities of 
our society none is more urgent than the need for the right type of education. This 
is precisely what A.M.K. Bagunya of Uganda means when he writes, ‘... the goals 
and objectives of education can no longer be determined solely from its philoso- 
phical foundations. Indeed, the psychological, anthropological, sociological, 
political and economic considerations have equal claim in determining those goals 
and objectives. The need I mean is the type of education which nurtures and 
produces a citizenry capable of adjusting itself to its own environment. We are 
aware that it is this type of education which can unlock the gate to progress and 
enable us to participate fully in the affairs of the modern world. It is this type of 
education that will challenge us to examine our own institutions, our cultural 
heritage, with a view to breathing fresh vigour into them and so make our own 
contribution to the totality of the institutional and cultural pattern of the modern 
world. We are conscious of the fact that our world would be the poorer if cultures 
and institutions were stereotyped and monotonous. The responsibility for this 
rests squarely on the shoulders of schools like yours.’ 


On the changing emphasis in our education systems 


Today we are experiencing a change of emphasis in our education systems and 
priorities. While recognizing our membership of the international community, 
our desire to play roles appropriate to that membership and be adjusted to that 
community, we must strive so to organize our systems and priorities that due 
emphasis is given to the type of education that is relevant to our experience and 
capable of adjusting us to our own environment. For more than anywhere it is in 
our own environment that we hope to live, move and have our being. 
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Since our emergence as a national society, we have become accustomed to 
talk about change—the rapid changes taking place in our national life. Indeed, 
changes there have been, and changes there will continue to be as the direct 
result of the combinations of forces and events—the totality of which we call 
modernization. But it is useful to reflect that while change is everywhere evident 
in large towns—what with mini-skirts and bell-bottoms and shoes that tower 
seven or eight inches above the ground—it has not even touched the fringe of the 
lives of the masses of our people whose being is centred around the farm and the 
rural village. Indeed, the change now in evidence is only an occasional episode 
in a long drama of tradition and rural life. 


Vol. I, No. 5, 1976. 
The pilot schools 


Since 1973, enrolment in the pilot schools has been increasing considerably. 
Table 1 illustrates the increase. 


TABLE 1. Evolution of enrolment in pilot schools, 1973/74 to 1975/76. 
———— ee en ee, 


1975/76 

Name of school 1973/74 1974/75 Boys Girls Total 
Bandajuma Yawei 212 250 172 97 269 
Bendu Yawei 135 131 123 59 182 
Bunumbu Practising 516 494 314 230 544 
Foindu 90 100 81 40 121 
Gbeika 120 154 132 71 203 
Grima 85 98 70 39 109 
Kigbai 50 83 57 33 90 
Lalehun 123 152 123 86 209 
Magbema 116 154 103 74 177 
Mamboma 93 102 68 47 115 
Manowa Methodist 140 152 87 63 150 
Manowa R.C. 160 167 111 69 180 
Massayeima 47 61 39 33 7 
Nanyahun 97 122 78 41 119 
Peje Baoma 74 122 85 65 150 
Pejewa 83 112 65 37 102 
Pujehun 85 96 85 49 134 
Segbwema Methodist 651 638 361 254 615 
Segbwema R.C. 534 559 320 220 540 
Ngolahun 194 200 147 78 225 

GRAND TOTAL 3,605 3,947 2,621 1,685 4,306 
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Girls are playing a big role in this enrolment increase. Between girls and boys 
there is a difference of 84 in the Bunumbu Practising School, a difference of 
24 in Kigbai, a difference of 24 in Manowa Methodist and a difference of 28 in 
Pejewa. 1977 is sure to narrow these gaps more. 

Vol. I, No. 5, 1976. 


Within the last decade or so there has been a growing increase in the number 
of young people and adults who leave their rural communities for the seemingly 
bright lights of the towns in the hope of improving their circumstances. Even 
though many of them have met with frustration and disillusionment and 
have found themselves jobless, penniless and homeless, they are reluctant to return 
to life in the rural areas and prefer to drift around the towns in the hope of a 
lucky break. A developing country like ours which faces the problem of acute 
shortage of trained manpower can ill-afford such wastage of valuable human 
resources. Bearing in mind that over 80 per cent of the population in this country 
is found in the rural areas, if this drift were to continue, the result could be 
disastrous. 

That the government was aware of the situation and was taking steps to remedy 
it were expressed in these terms: 


Government being aware of this unpleasant situation has been doing its best, considering the 
many and varied demands on the national cake, to stem this tide of inflow into the towns. Govern- 
ment believes that one of the ways by which this could be effectively achieved is by providing the 
right type of education, both formal and informal. The need thus arose for the development of a 
new kind of curriculum with a rural bias that would equip teachers to work in rural communities. 


On the Bunumbu Project, and the programme offered at the college, the Minister 
said: 

The Bunumbu Project, which is government-sponsored, is rather unique in that there are inputs 
from various international agencies. Chief among them is the United Nations Development 
Programme (unpP) which provides technical assistance with Unesco as its executing body, and 
UNICEF which gives financial support for in-service courses and provides much-needed equipment. 
The Canadian University Services Overseas has provided support in the form of personnel, and 
assistance from UNCDF is expected. We are deeply grateful to all of them. It is gratifying to 
observe that representatives of many of these agencies are here with us today, which is indicative 
of their faith in the project and their concern for its success. I can say with assurance that the 
Bunumbu Project is bound to succeed and it is our intention to have it replicated in other 1ural 
communities in the country. 


The programme being offered at this college seeks to equip teachers with the 
requisite knowledge and skills that would enable them not only to teach in the 
rural areas but to become community leaders and play a decisive role in helping 
rural communities to improve their lot and enjoy the quality of living. 


Vol. I, No. 6, 1976. 
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What do we mean by integrated rural development ? 


Integrated rural development means that every aspect of development must be 
intimately linked with the others; education is one aspect of development. The 
others are economic, social, cultural, physical, agricultural, health, industrial, 
and so on. Integrated rural development means establishing and improving all 
these hand in hand so that they are closely linked one with another. But through 
all of them runs the aspect of education. In order that they should work together, 
people have to be educated in their use and nurture. People, especially young 
people, need to be trained in ways of co-operating voluntarily with each other 
so that the interest of the collectivity is neither neglected nor sacrificed unneces- 
sarily to that of the individual. People need to be trained in ways of using and 
developing further the improved facilities for living and working in and out of 
the home, the office, the workshop and factory, etc. 

This means that education must 
for life in the rural areas. It must g 
of the major centres of rural life, 
centres of population in the rural 
villages with services like transpo 
agricultural extension service, roa 
crafts such as boat-building, 
services, and so on. These tow: 


-condition for an effective rural develop- 
ment programme in Sierra Leone, Dr. Jain had this to say: 


staffs of the chiefdoms, distri , and all other departmental officers with 
a view to develop the common understanding about rural development in the country and about 
the goals of the State in this venture. 


directly engaged in Survey, assessment, orga 
mentation. 
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In his address A. D. Mengot outlined the course of educational consciousness 
among African people which began in the 1950s and was confirmed later at the 
Addis Ababa Conference in May 1961. This period, he said, also witnessed the 
political emancipation of African peoples, which in turn gave birth to the need 
for education, first for survival and later for development. ‘This history-making 
conference’, he went on, ‘recognized that the development of human resources is 
as urgent and essential as the development of natural resources... that the 
content of education should be related to economic needs, greater weight being 
given to science, and its application... that African countries should aim at 
providing universal primary education; at the same time special attention should 
be given to adult education and on-the-job training.’ 

The conference also adopted far-reaching recommendations aimed at improving 
the percentage of literacy among African peoples and especially recommended 
that ‘teacher training, and adaptation and reform of the content of education 
should be regarded as priorities’, Education was therefore regarded by the 
political leaders of the emerging countries as the sine qua non to social and 
economic advancement. This sparked off an unprecedented expansion of education 
systems and facilities. 

Dr. Mengot mentioned that experience over the past decade had revealed 
that the education system was producing unemployable educated young men 
and women because they were not equipped with the skills required for national 
development. He went on to say that the needs of rural areas were not provided 
for and pupils in primary schools who could not avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities of secondary and university education drifted to the cities in search of jobs 
for which they were not trained. 

Since development—that is self-sustaining development—must start in the 
rural communities with increased agricultural productivity as its base, and since 
the majority of people in African countries who live and work in the rural areas 
are farmers, education for rural development must be geared to provide for the 
needs of rural people, such as respect for the dignity of labour, agricultural self- 
sufficiency and redistribution of income. Above all education for rural develop- 
ment must seek to provide a change in attitudes and values among the rural 
communities. 
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Education for self-realization 


Self-realization is one of the major tasks of education. An individual can be 
said to be achieving self-realization when he is increasingly developing a sense of 
self-consciousness, of initiative, of self-maturity, and of self-direction. An 
educated person should have these aspects deeply ingrained in him. 
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Self-consciousness. An educated man is one who has grown in self-consciousness. 
He must know himself and his relationships with his environment. He must 
know his capabilities, and the extent to which he can gain more knowledge, and 
the limitations of his skills and abilities. He must have a realization of his basic 
needs and the needs of his environment; he must be aware of his country and of 
rge. 

ay Bea sepa past dealt more with the white man’s culture. The result 
was that we knew little about ourselves and our basic needs. More aggravating 
was the resulting feeling for our own heritage—the African; we thought that 
anything foreign was better than our own. This is, of course, disastrous to our- 
selves and to our sense of self-consciousness,. 


Initiative. The educated man is the one who, when faced with a problem, initiates 
or brings out new and helpful solutions that can help to solve the problem. In 
other words, the educated man is always expected to bring out new ideas in 
whatever situation he may find himself. The initiation which is required of an 
educated man must be more broadly based than the traditional forms of knowledge 


and it must lead into worthwhile activities. At all costs he should decide things for 
himself. He should not depend on others. 


mayed by failure nor overcome by succ 
humility and dignity without self-display. 

We sometimes see that we do not Possess all the 
shows that we are not yet mature 
it. We can grow into 


and initiative, and should show 


having an inner court of appeal. Education must be dynamic. An inner-directed 
man imbibes the cultural values in| i 


elp in the development of a country. To make 
our country go forward we must be self-reliant; we should respect things that 
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are African. If we have this feeling the country should stop importing most of 
the things from abroad. By doing this we save our money. 

We must have the feeling that education does not only mean white-collar jobs. 
Children should learn at the primary school level to know themselves and what 
belongs to them. Subjects like agriculture, woodwork and craft must be taught in 
these schools, so if a child stops in Class VII, he can still manage his life by engaging 
himself into one of the fields that he studied; and that child would become useful 
to the country. If the people in the country are self-reliant, the government will 
not have the burden of providing jobs for them—everyone will employ himself. 
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On the uniqueness of the 1977 Summer Course, S. J. Lebby ? said, ‘... I regard 
this occasion as unique because of its composition of participants and the dimen- 
sion of its objectives. For two years we have had similar occasions. But these 
were meant only for our dedicated teachers in the twenty pilot schools without 
whose co-operation and sense of purpose it would be impossible for us to run the 
courses in general and to implement the objectives of the Bunumbu Project in 
particular. This year, however, we have invited the Paramount Chiefs, school 
managers and community volunteers, not because of incompetence of our teachers 
to do the job, but because of work overload and other responsibilities in running 
a programme such as this. Therefore, the rationale for inviting more participants 
from various sectors of the community is in keeping with the philosophy of 
integration. There is need for us all to work together for a common purpose or 
goal, thereby bringing our individual knowledge and skills to bear on this 
project...’. 


On the objectives of the Bunumbu Project he said, *... The main objective of 
the Bunumbu Project is to improve conditions of life of the people in the rural 
areas through a meaningful education system. This means that an education 
system which prepares our youth only for the sake of academic pursuits and to do 
a white-collar job is no longer useful to this nation. Instead, we need an education 
system which fosters in us a positive attitude towards work and sensitizes both old 
and young to the problems of the environment. ... The attainment of such an 
objective needs understanding of the nature of the project. The Bunumbu Project 
has three main aspects: input, process, and outcome. The input aspect includes 
the idea of the project, materials—building and machines—finance, and the human 
aspects. Process is the support and management or control of the input. Outcome 
is the realization of the ideas or the objectives put into the project: improvement 


1. S.J. Lebby was Director of the 1977 Summer Courses and Vice-Principal of Bunumbu 
Teachers’ College. 
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of the conditions of life of all of us living in the rural areas.... I would like to 
emphasize the point that realization of the objective of this project needs effective 
communication among all teachers, Paramount Chiefs, school managers and 
lecturers who are involved. It is in recognition of this fact that we have invited 
all of you here with the aim in view to deliberating on the problems of the project 
and suggesting solutions to them. That is why we consider the human aspect 
of the project to be very significant.’ 

On the misconceived expectations, he said, ‘... many people seem to have 
high hopes for the outcome, thereby losing sight of the input and process aspects 
of the project. It is on account of this that many people in our community have 
failed to recognize what we are doing at Bunumbu. They have their eyes focused 
on sudden transformation of their environment by the call of the name Bunumbu 
Project. I would say they are in error...’. 

He posed as a challenge certain responsibilities on every citizen, thus: ‘... there 
is no development of any society or nation without corresponding responsibilities 
and problems to be challenged through: (a) commitment; (b) sacrifice; (c) dedica- 
tion; and (d) involvement of the people themselves for whom development is 
meant. Development must come from within and not necessarily from without 
or outside the community ... let us therefore work together from common 
ground for a common goal with a sense of purpose, through dedication, sacrifice 
and total involvement to build and better our rural environment.’ 


From our Paramount Chief 


P. C. M.K. Mustapha-Ngebeh IV of Peje West Chiefdom welcomed the parti- 
cipants to the second seminar on rural development held at Bunumbu. In his 
address, he said, ‘We, as Chiefs, have a great part to play in the total implementa- 
tion of the objectives of the Bunumbu Project particularly the front-line Chiefdoms, 
Peje West, Peje Bongre, Njaluahun and Bandajuma Yawei.’ He emphasized the 
role of the Paramount Chiefs when he said: ‘I would like to bring to the notice of 
all fellow Paramount Chiefs the area where we as chiefs will be most effective. 
This area, to cut it short, is known as the “Community Development Council”.? 


No. 11, 1977. 


Second seminar on rural development 


The second seminar on rural development was held at the Bunumbu Teachers’ 
College in 1977. This was a purely local one, the participants having been selected 
from the four Chiefdoms covered by the Bunumbu Project. There were three 
groups of participants. Group I on managing rural development programmes 
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was made up of Paramount Chiefs, chiefdom speakers, chiefdom leaders, school 
managers and headmasters. Twenty-six participants were in this group. Group II 
was composed of twenty-two women volunteer workers, and Group III of 
thirty-five men volunteer workers. Certificates of attendance are being distributed 
to these participants in their various areas to make the communities realize the 
value of the training given and the need to co-operate in the development projects 


to be initiated in their villages. 
No. 11, 1977. 


Appendix: Personnel requirements for multi-purpose education centres 


PERSONNEL ROLES 


The multi-purpose community education centres (CEC) within the Bunumbu context are the hub 
from which radiate rural development activities. Rural development, by extension, requires 
multi-disciplinary teams working in close co-operation with each other within a functioning inter- 
ministerial infra-structure. This multi-disciplinary team consists of: (a) primary school-teachers ; 
(b) agricultural extension workers; (c) community development workers; (d) co-operative 
inspectors; (e) local experts (craftsmen and women); (f) other resource persons—civic leaders, 
Paramount Chiefs, heads of secret societies, such as Poro for men and Sande for women; and 


(g) voluntary agencies’ personnel. 


Inter-ministerial infrastructure 


The Bunumbu Project operates under the over-all supervision ofa National Advisory Committee. 
All the ministries and other agencies interested in and involved with rural development are repre- 
sented on the National Advisory Committee. The responsibility of the committee ensures that 
development activities generated by the project in the pilot village are monitored into the various 
areas of development need. Furthermore, inter-ministerial and inter-agency co-operation at 


this level ensures similar co-operation at the operational, grassroots level. 
The National Advisory Committee has local committees drawn from the local staff of the 
co-operating ministries and agencies. It is at this level that decisions are taken on projects, staff 


movement and development. 


The role of the primary school and teachers 


The role of the primary school-teacher, in the context of the Bunumbu Project, is seen not only 
as the dispenser of knowledge to the young but as animateur, leader, co-ordinator and stabilizer. 
This profile of the primary school-teacher has given grounds for criticisms of the project as being 
too ambitious (given the teacher's human limitations) in a bid to make him ‘all things to all men’. 
This criticism is valid if only because it focuses attention on a problem which, unattended, could 
give rise to grave dangers in rural development efforts. However, experience with the early 
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history of the college indicates that this is not the first time its ‘graduates’ have had to perform 
a see ee leadership role, the training and the qualification of the primary bapa ad 
teacher to play it could be readily appreciated by even a cursory examination of the TR $ 
in the villages in Sierra Leone where rural development programmes are being carrie w 
Whereas primary schools and teachers could be found in most large villages, development a 
extension personnel from other sectoral ministries are few and far between. s 
Community development activities undertaken by other agencies are centred around rare 
periodic visits and are aggravated by the absence of motorable roads. (The Corporation for Amer- 
ican Relief Everywhere (CARE) is now constructing a network of roads.) Under these circum: 


stances the properly trained primary school-teacher remains the only permanent agent for rural 
development in the village communities. 


The role of other agents in rural development 


In the Bunumbu experiment, the agricultural extension worker, the co-operative inspector, the 
community development worker, voluntary agencies, local craftsmen and civic leaders have been 
organized into rural development teams at the level of each local community. Each community 
is organized under the Development Council—further organized into sub-committees each 
dealing with a specific competency in the integrated programme—and a committee chanmas, 
Secretaries and resource persons are drawn from among the extension workers in each area ©! 
development. Where, due to the unavailability of an extension worker, some particular need 
area remains unrepresented, this need could be met from among the teachers in the primary 
school, specially trained in the new broad-based teacher education programme at Bunumbu. 


The role of chiefs and civic leaders 


In rural Sierra Leone the importance of the role of the chief as leader of all the families tie 
elders in the economic, social and political lives of the people remains unchallenged. The chie 
and elders are duly regarded as the repository of wisdom. To incur the displeasure or disfavour 
of the chief and elders is to incur the disfavour and displeasure of a long line of ancestors—with 
consequences too dreadful to imagine! The chiefs and elders also head the traditional institutions 
for social control, with unquestionable authority to punish deviance and induce conformity. 
Their authority is buttressed by the secret societies, which are still the dominant social and sy 
nomic institutions in the rural areas. Given this background, it is imperative that the chiefs an! 
the elders should be mobilized and given dominant roles in rural development activities. 
Ownership of land in provincial Sierra Leone is vested in the chiefs and elders. In the 
Bunumbu experiment, co-operative farms are being developed in each village area. When we 
crops are ripe for harvest the Paramount Chief imposes the Poro ban, and until this is remove‘ 
it is still considered sacrilege for any member of the community to harvest the crops. Thus it 


could be seen that the conversion of the chiefs and local elders to rural development needs, could 
lead to total community involvement. 


This sociological insight into the lives and backgroun 
of the people is being used in the Bunumbu Project to tremendous advantage. Already concrete 
results include co-operative farm Projects, the building by voluntary co-operative self-help 
labour of a first-class shopping and community centre, a health centre, and a number of fede! 
motor roads to hitherto remote and inacce: 


$ ssible parts of the area. Satisfactory results have also 
been recorded in adult education classes, 


The role of local craftsmen and women 


A recent survey carried out in ten of the twent 


i : y pilot-school villages revealed that most village 
possessed artisans for most of the skills requir 


ed for life in the villages. 
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The survey also revealed that some 95 per cent of the households were engaged in agriculture 
using traditional methods, for which they possessed the traditional competencies within the 
household based on the division of labour by sex. It was also revealed that about 95 per cent of 
the various crafts were learned under the auspices of the secret societies, but that there were no 
taboos against teaching them to people organized for other purposes. The next step will be a 
college-based exhibition of crafts to identify hidden talent which could be brought to bear on the 
curriculum of the CEC. It will also help the pilot-school head-teachers to locate resource persons 
for teaching in the informal programme of their schools. 


The primary school-teacher 

The onus of recruiting teachers for the pilot schools still rests with the proprietors of these schools. 
Since, however, the national government bears the responsibility for the salaries of all teachers 
employed in the schools, the recruitment, salaries and conditions of service for teachers are 
governed by the Ministry of Education and the Teachers Union in a statutory body called the 
Joint Committee for Teachers. The guidelines include basic minimum qualification to teach, 
salary scales applicable to each level of qualification, discipline, security of tenure, and regulations 
governing the ratio of teachers to pupils. Within this general framework the employers use two 
methods of recruitment. 


The direct method consists of personal contacts with teachers through belonging to the same 
religious and other social organizations. 


Indirect recruitment: (a) vacancies occurring in the schools are advertised through the press 
and radio; interested applicants are interviewed and appointed; (b) teacher-employing agents 
are in constant touch with the teachers’ colleges, and through them competent and promising 
student teachers are identified. 

For the recruitment of teachers in the pilot schools there is provision in the project document 
to the effect that for the experimental period the college authorities will be consulted and expected 
to co-operate with the employing authorities in identifying suitable teachers for employment. 


Social development extension workers 
Community development workers are known as social development workers and they constitute 
the grassroots workers of the Ministry of Social Welfare and Rural Development. The direct 
method of recruitment is through the government’s Public Service Commission, The minimum 
qualification is the completion of five years in recognized secondary school or the possession of 
four subjects at the General Certificate of Education Ordinary-Level (GCE ‘O’-level) examination. 
The very highly experienced social workers at the chiefdom levels, if they have proven 
ability, are recommended for absorption as social development workers initially on daily wages 


but subsequently their positions are regularised. This is the indirect method, 

Provision has been made under the second International Development Association’s Educa- 
tion Project to establish a national training centre at Bo for the training of social development 
workers. It is anticipated that, if a link could be established between the training given at the 
Bo Centre and the Bunumbu Teachers” College, it would goa great way to establishing harmonious 
working relationships when workers eventually meet in the field and are engaged in integrated 
rural development programmes. The Bunumbu Project would also like to establish similar 


links with other organizations. 
Public health personnel 


The minimum qualification for recruitment to the nursing service of the Ministry of Health is the 
completion of Form Vina recognized secondary school with at least three GCE ‘O’-level subjects 
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including English language. Recruitment is by open advertisement through the press and the 
radio. Successful candidates receive three years’ training at the Nurses Training School, Freetown, 
or through the hospitals. On completion of their training, they are deployed at strategic places 


in the rural areas mainly at chiefdom and district headquarter towns. Their extension services 
jn the more remote villages are centred around periodic visits. 


The co-operative inspector 


Like his counterpart, the social development worker, the co-operative inspector is recruited via 
the Public Service Commission and the minimum qualification is the GCE ‘O’-level in four 
subjects, or equivalent. A!l entrants undergo a pre-service but post-recruitment training at the 
Co-operative Centre Technical Institute in Freetown. The content includes the elements of book- 


keeping and accounts, co-operative law, English, office routine, produce inspection, general prin- 
ciples of commercial law, and extension services. 


Agricultural extension workers 


Agricultural extension workers in Sierra Leone are known as agricultural instructors. There are 
promotion prospects to the posts of agricultural superintendent, agricultural officer, senior 
agricultural officer and principal agricultural officer. 

The agricultural officers are deployed at the district or regional levels to supervise the work 
of the agricultural extension workers. Within this organization, responsibility for direct extension 
work devolves on the agricultural instructor. 

Agricultural extension personnel are recruited via the Public Service Commission. Minimum 
qualification is the completion of Form V ina recognized secondary school, and possession of a 
GCE in at least two subjects, including English language and a science subject. Candidates who 
possess these qualifications are sent out into the field to work with agricultural instructors in 
orientation programmes. On completion, recruits who show interest and aptitude for agriculture 
are given scholarships to Njala University College to read for the degree of B.Sc. Agric.; those 
with inadequate GCE qualifications, but who show promise during their orientation programme, 
are also sent to Njala University College, enrolling in the certificate programmes. It is from 
among these that agricultural instructors are recruited. 

The training given at Njala comprises general agriculture including arable farming, animal 
husbandry, swamp rice cultivation, agronomy, plant pathology, extension work and marketing. 

At the conclusion of their training the graduates are attached to experienced instructors 
and officers for more practical experience in field work. Those instructors who operate in the 
Bunumbu pilot-school area are encouraged to pick up some pedagogical skills and some practical 
approaches to organization, psychology and methods of adult teaching. 

Another set of agricultural workers in the villages within which the CEC operate are the 
farmers themselves. These farmers have some sound practical but traditional ideas about farming. 
To acquaint them with modern basic farming techniques, the government has organized two 


farmer training institutes, one close to the Bunumbu Project area. From time to time master 
farmers are identified in each locality and these are being successfully used as resource persons 
in the CEC. 


TRAINING 


As has been stated earlier, the Primary school-teacher is to be the pivot of integrated rural 
development Programmes. There are three levels of training offered in the Bunumbu Experimental 
Project. The first level leads to the Sierra Leone Teacher’s Certificate (TC); the second level 
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leads to the Sierra Leone Higher Teacher’s Certificate (HTC); and the third level is continuing 
in-service teacher training (IST). 


The TC level: The minimum entry qualification to the TC programme is the completion of five 
years in a secondary school, at the end of which the candidate shall have passed the GCE in at 
least two subjects including English language. Candidates who do not possess this qualification 
but have had up to five years’ teaching experience in a primary school may be admitted after 
passing a college entrance examination. 


The HTC (Primary) level: A candidate should possess the GCE ‘O’-level in at least four subjects 
including English language. The strict academic requirement is relaxed in favour of in-service 
teachers. 


The in-service level—basic and continuing professional education : This level is open initially to 
both qualified and unqualified teachers but, progressively, it will no longer be available to pupil- 
teachers. At present the course is organized into two levels: one for the continuing professional 
education of qualified teachers in the pilot schools; and the other as introductory professional 
training for pupil-teachers. d 


Content of the TC and HTC ( Primary) training programmes 


The structure of both the TC and HTC training programmes is basically the same, differing 
however in emphasis and scope. 


The TC course is broadly divided into two areas: the academic area and the professional area. 
During the first year, courses are given in English, mathematics, science, woodwork and basic 
crafts, agriculture, home economics, health education and rural development studies. Those, 
together with courses in principles and methods of education, constitute the broad-based curri- 
culum. The student has an opportunity to select two subjects of general interest such as geo- 
graphy and history (mainly local history) as optional subjects. During the second year the student 
pursues a more detailed study of his academic subject but with declining emphasis to make more 
provision for his professional training. The second year also includes six weeks of internship spent 
in practical community development teaching and adult education carried out with the people 
in the pilot-school villages. At the end of the year the student is examined by the college and by 
external examiners appointed by the Institute of Education. 

Permission to proceed to the final year of the course is dependent on successful performance 
in both the internal and external assessments. In the final year the student drops some more of 
the academic subjects and concentrates on his professional training with increasing emphasis on 
Practical teaching and work in the community. As in the second year, the student is required to 
spend six weeks in community teaching and working on community development programmes. 
At the end of the final year, the student is once more examined. To qualify for a certificate the 
student has to satisfy both the internal and external examiners. The final result in each case is 


arrived at by cumulative assessment. 


The HTC programme is designed mainly for teachers with demonstrated ability for leadership 
and teaching in the rural areas. Like the TC programme it is organized in two parts, the academic 
and the professional. $ 3 : H 

The academic component includes mathematics with emphasis on statistics, accounting, 
mensuration and such practical areas in mathematics as are seen to be relevant in executing rural 
development programmes. The language programme also reflects the needs of rural teaching and 
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ivi i and letter writing, record keeping and reporting, collection and editing 
ke adultes a some work in the language of the area. The professional PR 
of the course receives far more emphasis than the TC programmes. The course content ES ea 

inciples and methods of education, leadership training, rural sociology, evaluation tech niques, 
Ree ech methodology, and the psychology of the adult learner. This course also involves 
ee Meeks of observation and participation in rural development programmes in the pilot ow 
during the first year; six weeks each in the second and final year. At the end of the course i 
student is expected to produce a directed research report and findings based on some communi 
problem or directly experienced community development programme. 


In-service training : This aspect of the Bunumbu programme started with the one-year aane 
training of the headmasters of the twenty pilot schools. The objectives of the course were E o! k 
Firstly, to sensitize the head-teachers to the needs of the rural environment in which their sc! nae 
are located; by the end of the year the teachers were adequately equipped to form the dire i 
link between the project and their community. Secondly, the course was designed to ae 
their pedagogical skills, especially as related to out-of-school youths and adults. The praetor 
and professional components of the programme were given new prominence, while the saae 
programme comprised leadership training and organizational methods, rural sociology, simp. i 
research methods, co-operative methods and accounting. During the year the head-teachers 


problems of adult learning and 


Efforts are still being made in Co-operation with the Institute of Education of the University 
of Sierra Leone for continuous revision of the curricula 


1977/78 academic year and this wi! 


ill be subject to further revision in the light of experience gained 
before the end of the Project period in 1980, 


REMUNERATION 


» 320 candidates, men and women, applied for the 
first-year class of the HTC pro fty-six were recruited. For the 


in principle the larger measure of responsibility involved in teaching at the CEC. As a first step, 
two incremental points have been awarded to all head-teachers and teachers of pilot schools. 
Negotiations are in progress to present the case for further improvements in salaries and incentives. 


Extension workers for other agencies 


While primary school-teachers in Sierra Leone are, strictly speaking, not civil servants, all exten- 
sion workers of the other ministries are. As civil servants, their salaries are in accordance with 
the salary scales and the placement of individuals on the scales is determined by their qualification 
and experience. 


Skilled craftsmen and other resource persons 


At the present time no regular salaries and salary structure have as yet been worked out for this 
category of persons. This is so because we are still in the experimental phase. However, part-time 
rates have been approved at L. 1.80 per hour for college teaching, and recommendations will be 
made to the government to approve from L. 0.50-L. 1.00 per hour for CEC teaching. This is 
fairly generous in a society where the present daily wage for skilled workers is L. 1.40 and 
unskilled workers L. 1.15. In addition to this, articles produced by craftsmen and their students 
are sold and, after deducting the cost of the materials, the rest of the proceeds is given back to 
them as incentive for better creativity and productivity. 


Chiefs and local elders 

There is no direct remuneration for local chiefs and elders involved with the CEC. There is a 
large measure of goodwill, and the Paramount Chiefs in each of the four project chiefdoms are 
very highly motivated. They all show keen interest in the programmes and even spend their own 
money in support of project activities because they consider it an opportunity for their time in 
Office to be remembered by posterity. 


MOTIVATION 


Even more important than direct remuneration for success at the CEC is getting the community 
to accept the new concepts. There is already abundant evidence in the pilot schools to prove that, 
if the community is sufficiently motivated, they will voluntarily give of their time and resources 
for the furtherance of the programme. Each of the pilot school communities has provided local 
building materials and self-help labour for the construction and renovation of the schools. 
In response to this, the schools have adopted family farms as extension farms and periodic visits 
are made to the farms in the community. Thus it can be seen even at this initial stage that the 
school is ceasing to be an agent of alienation and becoming a functional part of the community. 

Among the recommendations submitted to the government and UNDP/Unesco in the 
‘Project document’ is one for the creation of opportunities whereby project funds could be utilized 
to sponsor group training programmes for civic leaders and elders in the area. If elders and chiefs 
in the project were able to visit other development programmes in the African region, it would 
encourage the desire to initiate and sponsor development programmes. 3 

Healthy competitions are also organized within and among the CEC pilot schools. Sections 
in the schools have been renamed after Paramount Chiefs, both past and present, and prizes and 
tokens are awarded for sports performances, agriculture and other areas in the life of the CEC. 
There were plans for an All-Pilot-Schools Field Day to be held in Bunumbu. Products from 
school farms, community and individual farms as well as craftwork and other items from the 
CEC will be exhibited. A commercial organization in Sierra Leone is expected to sponsor the 
field day. These and other activities constitute our efforts to motivate the people in the commu- 
nities and to create in them positive attitudes towards community education centres. 
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Primary Education Improvement Project in Northern 
Nigeria ' 


Educational renewal to make primary schooling more relevant 


INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS 


An overview of the primary school system, as it existed in the Northern States 
at the time when the Primary Education Improvement Project (PEIP) * was 
initiated, is given in the Appendix to this chapter. This particular description 


focuses on Kwara State, but many of the statements made are more or less relevant 
to the entire Northern region. 


The Primary Education Improvement 
quality of education undertaken b 
there are seventy to eighty local 
education in general, the Institute 


needs, and to a certain extent the nation as 4 
inistration of the project, the infrastructure of 
ount of the current cost of the programme was 
€ of Education helped to co-ordinate the design 
he programme. A small but significant amount 
was provided by UNICEF, and technical co- 


velopment and research, by P.N. Lassa}; ani 

Tvations by staff in the Unesco-uNICEF CO- 

2. PEIP was formerly known as the Unesco/unicer Project. 
were called Unesco or UNICEF schoo 


The primary schools involved 
ment Project in order to place emph: 


© Primary Education Improve- 
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the project was planned to develop the materials in about eleven schools in each 
of the six Northern states or sixty-six schools in the six states, gradually extending 
the ideas to about 800 schools by 1976—by which time each state was expected 
to consider extending the programme to all schools in the state. Over half-a- 
million children were estimated to attend Koranic or Islamic schools where the 
emphasis is on the teaching of Islam. Primary school-teachers numbered about 
16,000; 83 per cent of these were men and only 39 per cent held a Grade II certifi- 
cate, which is a Nigerian professional teaching certificate. 

At the initial stage of the project, general and specific objectives were 
formulated. The general objectives were stated as follows: 


1. To develop a curriculum that is more modern in its approach. 

2. To create a curriculum that is intended for Nigerians in Nigeria, living in 
towns and rural areas. 

3. To develop children as individuals, imparting self-discipline, basic skills and 
strengthening literacy. 

4. To encourage utilization of the environment. 

5. To gain acceptance of the idea that primary education for some 90 per cent 
of the children is terminal, and to establish an education that caters for their 
development as useful citizens in town or country. 


In co-operation with the Boards of Study of the Institute of Education and the 
participating states, subject panels were created for the following selected disci- 
Plines: (a) lower primary teaching; (b) primary mathematics 3 (c) primary science; 
(d) English language; (e) vernacular language; (f) social studies (history); (g) social 
studies (geography); (A) physical education and health education; (i) cultural 
activities—art, music, drama. : ; Wheat 

After having been formed, the subject panels in the various disciplines would: 
ulum with such material as is already available or produce 


1l. Devel curric i 
op a new ect teaching. Wherever possible, these should be based 


new material for subj \ 
on material tried and tested in Africa. 
2. Strengthen education in recognized schools and Islamic schools, or in selected 
Koranic schools which are actively working to become Islamic schools. 
expand or clarify existing texts and re-design primary 


3. Write new materials, 
aboration with Boards of Study. 


school syllabuses in coll 


a have studied for about five years after their primary education 


i, in Nigeri A : 
Grade II teachers in Nigeri d one or two years in a Grade II College professional teaching 


or have successfully complete: 
course. 
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4. Train teachers in selected schools in the use of new materials through in-service 
; courses at various colleges throughout the six states. 


5. Arrange with the Institute of Education, Ahmadu Bello University, for 
i administrative staff, central and local inspectorates, and teachers’ colleges 
staff to be fully conversant with new teaching materials and methods. 


6. Strengthen the primary system by the introduction of teams of mobile teacher 

i trainers who would be present in the schools each day during the school term 

and during some vacation periods, assisting with in-service courses under 
points 4 and 5 above. 


The Boards of Study, the Institute of Education and uNiceF were charged 


with various responsibilities, jointly and separately, to effectively disseminate the 
new material through the teacher training colleges, as follows: 


Both the Boards of Study and the Institute of Education should: 


1. Study the ways and means of introducing the new primary material into the 
teacher training colleges’ syllabuses. 


2. Investigate the relationship between pre-service training when the material 
is introduced and the Grade II Certificate Examination which should give an 


opportunity for questions on the new materials, especially in the lower 
primary age range. 


The Institute of Education should: 


Organize orientation and refresher courses on the new curriculum at the 
institute and at teacher training colleges. 
2. Arrange an audio-visual course 


on the equipment, its use and maintenance for 
all audio-visual tutors in the te 


achers’ colleges. 
The Boards of Study and the states would then be responsible for: 
- Reinforcing tutorial staff and ancillary staff at in- 
to meet the new programmes’ demands. 
2. Recruiting a mobile tutor for 
inspectorate as well as: 
tutors: (c) one driver; an 


service teachers’ colleges 


the project either attached to a college or the 
(a) one administrative officer; (b) two additional 
d (d), eventually, two additional mobile teachers. 


It was planned to set up administrative units in each state to accept responsibi- 
lity for the programme, equip such units and give whatever assistance possible 


to the development of local education authorities and the training of their per- 
sonnel. 


The aims and objectives of the 


Project enumerated earlier have not been fully 
realized; however, in spite of a nu 


mber of problems, present achievements have 
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been significant, especially from the point of view of material production as well 
as the provision of in-service courses. Activities of the co-operating agencies, the 
strategies employed in curriculum development as well as the materials so far 
produced are outlined below. 


Co-operating agencies 


The Institute of Education served as the focal point of educational matters affecting 
the six Northern states and provided a base for the operation of the project. It 
has given the necessary type of leadership and acted as the co-ordinator of the 
individual efforts of the ministries of education. Whenever needed, the institute 
has organized curriculum workshops for the production of materials and has 


conducted in-service courses for teachers. aa 
The ministries of education have provided staff to run the project in their 


respective states and have requested the local education authorities to give the 
necessary co-operation to the institute. Unesco provided two experts in primary 
Curriculum development between 1970 and 1976, and UNICEF contributed funds 


to aid materials production and distribution. 


Strategies 
The institute has followed a number of guiding principles for the development 
of the materials. Some of the major ones are: 


Inter-relationship of subject areas. 
Articulation of content with primary class levels. 
The use of workshops and/or subject panels. 

Use of specialist staff at the institute. 


Use of consultants. 
Co-operation between publishers and the institute. 


7. Use of feedback mechanisms. 
ed the Curriculum Committee of the institute felt 
hereby curricula in different subject areas are 
developed in isolation, should be departed from. Since it is generally believed 
by educators that the contents of various subjects, especially at the primary level, 
are inter-related, curriculum development in subject areas should proceed con- 
Currently to facilitate inter-subject consultations. 

It is assumed that the progress of children to higher classes depends on success- 
ful performance at lower levels, so the committee decided in favour of introducing 
new materials in class I for a start, and moving upward one class at a time. 


AW. YN 


When the project was launch 
that the existing practice, W 
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This decision means that the introduction of new materials in upper primary 
classes had to wait until the appropriate foundation had been laid in the lower 
classes. With this kind of approach it would, in theory, take six years to complete 
the cycle of primary curriculum development. 


Materials 


Some materials are produced in a workshop setting with the participation of 
college tutors and inspectors of education working in the ministries. The Institute 
of Education organizes subject area panels for curriculum writing exercises; 
sometimes these panels are drawn from members of the Institute of Education s 
Board of Studies. The final work of any panel is usually checked by institute 
subject area specialists. 

Another approach to materials development is exemplified by cases where 
institute specialists produce written or other materials with minimal consultation 
with subject panels. The practice is not usual, but where there is a lack of skill 
in particular subject areas, the institute specialists are called upon to shoulder 
the burden of curriculum development. 

There are the subject areas where materials are developed with the aid of 
consultants outside the Institute of Education. This is sometimes necessary when 
there is shortage of staff in a particular subject area or when special skill is required 
for the material production exercise. 

There are cases when the institute has to collaborate with certain publishers 
to revise commercial materials that have already been adopted by a majority 
of schools in the Northern states. In these instances the subject specialist in the 


institute provides a detailed guide to writers who are usually recruited by the 
publishers to revise these materials. 


Trial in a local primary school 


The organization of the trial of the materials was in distinct phases. The authors, 
having developed and discussed an idea, would try it out in the classroom at the 
All Saints’ Primary School in Samaru. A Class I teacher, especially interested in 
teaching science, worked with the authors over a period of eighteen months. 
She would try the suggested lesson with her class while the authors would observe 
and record the results. This direct feedback caused many lessons to be modified, 
re-written, re-tested or rejected. The advantage of this approach was that before 
the lessons were ever formally tested in the sixty-six pilot schools of the project, 
they had been partially pre-tested in a typical classroom situation. 

The seven guiding principles were translated into action by the following 
process. Materials are produced in four Stages: stage 1—production; stage 2— 
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distribution and testing; stage 3—revision; stage 4—publication. The following 
materials have been produced: 


Activities for lower primary classes for primary I to III. 
Primary science, primary I to Vv. 

Social studies, primary I to V. 

Oxford modern mathematics, books I to VI. 

New Oxford English courses, books I to VI. 

Physical and health education for primary I to VI. 


Teachers’ guide in cultural activities. 


ai coy 2A Se 


Staff training 


A commendable feature of the project is the linking together of curriculum 
development efforts with a variety of in-service courses. It was originally planned 
that those directly involved in producing curriculum materials should organize 
courses for mobile teacher trainers, inspectors, college tutors and school admin- 
istrators on how to use the materials. To implement this the institute has organized 
courses once a year in the last two years for these staff. Although these courses 
have been useful, many people seem to feel that the courses are far too short to 
meet the needs of mobile teacher trainers or college tutors, on whom the burden 
of training primary school-teachers really lies. / 

It is also part of the plan that mobile teacher trainers supported by college 
tutors and inspectors should organize courses for primary school-teachers in 


Certain state centres. 

Such courses have also been 
Periods. Although these courses 
to receive regular visits during whic 


mobile teacher trainers. A , 
The third kind of training is that provided by college tutors to pre-service 


student teachers. Teachers’ colleges are undoubtedly the most promising places 
for introducing curriculum reform and innovation, but they can only fulfil this 
kind of function when the tutors themselves have been well trained in these 
innovative methods and approaches. With regard to primary methodology, 
such properly trained personnel are sadly lacking. Although UNICEF is providing 
colleges with equipment, including the new materials that have been developed, 
it is not likely that these will be put into effective use until better training courses 
are organized for tutors. Because of this, it was felt that for the success of the 


Project additional training opportunities should be encouraged. 


organized in the last two years during vacation 
have been short, the participants are expected 
h assistance could be given to them by the 
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As a result of negotiation with the ministries of education of the six Northern 
states, agreement was reached on the need to expand the project in September 


1974. The states concerned approved the expansion according to the timetable 
given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. Introduction of the new curricula. 


len 


Total number of schools in 


State 1974 1975 1976 
Benue Plateau 80 100 100 
Kano 50 75 100 
Kwara 100 100 100 
North Central 70 100 100 
North Eastern 100 150 200 
North Western 100 200 200 

TOTAL 500 725 800 


The expansion phase of the 


Project began in September 1974, First-year 
materials were then supplied throu, 


gh UNICEF aid to 500 schools in the six Northern 
states. Further expansion took p 


tates. l lace in September 1975 and presumably expan- 
sion will continue. Table 3 shows the actual progress of expansion up to September 
1976. 


TABLE 3. Actual implementation of the project. 


Year 

State Pre-1974 Sept. 1974 Sept. 1975 Sept. 1976 
Benue Plateau 12 80 80+ 20 830+ 20+ 0 
Kano 6 50 50+ 25 50+ 25+ 25 
Kwara 12 100 100+ 0 10+ 0+ 0 
North Central 12 70 70+ 15 70+ 15+ 15 
North Eastern 12 100 100 + 30 100+ 30+ 70 
North Western 12 100 100+ 50 100+ 50+ 50 

TOTAL 66 500 500 + 140 500 + 140 + 160 


PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 


distances in the area of operation, the number of schools involved and the pre- 
vailing conditions in these schools, the project appears to be somewhat unique. 
In consequence, on many occasions a trial-and-error type of approach was 
adopted. Sometimes the strategies worked well but at times they ran into trouble. 
The problems appear to fall into five main groups: (a) material production; 
(b) material distribution; (c) material utilization; (d) administrative; (e) evaluation. 


Material production 


The main problem here is caused by the fact that once it is decided that new 
materials should be introduced, then it becomes crucial to keep the flow chart of 
material production moving steadily. If materials are introduced and then for 
some reason the flow interrupted, the whole programme will be placed in jeop- 
ardy. In such cases it is the pupils who will suffer the consequences. So one of 
the problems is how to keep the wheels of curriculum development turning. 
Again, if for some reason certain subjects are allowed to lag behind, they will 
Cease to benefit fully from concurrent consultations intended to maximize the 
interrelationship between subject areas. In the face of both shortages and frequent 
Staff changes, it is not easy to maintain an even flow of materials. Other problems 
in this area can be attributed to the inadequacy of logistic support for material 
Production. Lack of paper and ink, and frequent breakdown of machines are 
examples of the little problems that contribute to slowing down curriculum 


development considerably. 


Distribution of materials 

Is, distribution becomes a problem. For proper 
fective packaging machinery is needed. There 
are few organizations which specialize in collecting and packaging educational 
materials, It is not convenient for producers of materials such as the institute 
to carry out this work, but in the absence of a suitable alternative, the institute 
had no choice but to be saddled with this responsibility. Distribution of materials 
is also affected by the long supply lines. For some time to come, Europe will 
Continue to be the main source of supply. Because of the possible interference 
With this long supply line it is sometimes difficult to predict when ordered materials 
Will be available in schools. This constitutes a major handicap to a project of 


this kind. 


With large quantities of materia’ 
distribution of such materials an € 


Material utilization 


Before the materials are utilized they have to be stored where they will not be 
damaged. Unfortunately, one of the problems we have to face is that of frequent 
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loss of materials through stealing or damage. This is in part due to the fact oe 
= d large, schools have no proper storage places. Furthermore, doors a 
= 2 e Hot secure enough to prevent the wind from causing heavy damage. 
There is also a need to have caretakers to watch over the school property. a 
By far the greatest problem in this section is the lack of proper MIRE 
terials by teachers. Undoubtedly this is partly due to the limited tra i 
on ided, but the lack of motivation on the part of some of the teachers involve 
ae be underrated. There are plans for mounting more in-service Sal 
to increase competence in using materials, but the problem caused by attitu A 
factors such as lack of motivation is likely to be more difficult to surmount. 


Administrative problems 


1. Incentives: Project teachers and mobile teacher trainers often complain s 
excessive time spent on project work without compensation either in t 
form of further training or earnings. 

2. Transfer of teachers: Mobile teacher trainers are often unhappy when trained 
or experienced teachers in PEIP are transferred from a project school to 4 
non-project school. 

B 


Furniture : Teachers sometimes work under difficult situations: classrooms ee 
without shutters or doors; there may be no desk or tables to organize lesson: 
as they were meant to be given. 

4. Theft is often reported in some schools. 


5. Lack of state co-ordinator: Full-time co-ordinators for the project should 
be appointed by the states. 


Evaluation 


There was feedback on materials from the mobile teacher trainers during word 
shops and conferences, but it was difficult to collect feedback from centre 
regularly. The institute is now em g on evaluation of the project; changes 


barkin, 
in personnel have been the greatest bottleneck in this effort. 


GENERAL CONSTRAINTS IN THE PROJECT 


It would seem that, in the planning stage, no one realized the extent to which 
the professional aspects of the project would expand. By any yardstick, the 
Primary Education Improvement Project is a very large project. At the beginning 
of the curriculum development Process, a subject specialist, ideally with the aid 
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of a writing committee, prepares materials for the first part of the curriculum (in 
this case, primary I). As the project progresses, however, his work load increases 
so that in the third year of the project, for example, he is: (a) writing materials 
for primary III; (6) receiving feedback from the trial of primary II materials, 
directly through school visits and also through a system of teacher questionnaires; 
(c) revising primary I materials; and (d) designing and assisting in in-service 
training strategies. 

The project under discussion involves an integrated approach to the whole 
primary curriculum. This implies that, in addition to the work already specified, 
the subject specialists should be engaged in continuous liaison and collaboration 
with each other. Under such circumstances, any similarly sized project, while 
using as much outside expertise as possible for committee work, drafting materials, 
etc., would normally require, at the very least, one full-time specialist per subject. 
Such persons have not been available in this project. The institute specialists in 
English, mathematics, physical education, and arts and crafts are responsible for 
teaching at post-graduate level, and for routine and developmental work involving 
the teachers’ colleges and secondary school systems of the six Northern states. 
The Primary Education Improvement Project is an added responsibility to which 
only a small proportion of their time can be allocated. — ; 

The result has been that, after writing first-year materials for trial, the language 
and mathematics personnel realized that it was impossible to continue with the 
development of new materials as originally intended, and opted instead for 
Publisher-developed courses to which minor modifications might be made by the 
publishers as a result of project feedback. In the event, publishers’ revisions are 
ahead of the project schedule in English and mathematics. In these two subject 
areas, project feedback was obtained for Book 1, but later materials have been 
printed or revised ahead of piloting after institute staff made comments and 
suggestions on the publisher’s draft. The other subject specialists, notably 
science and social studies, have been able to devote more of their time, though by 
no means all, to primary work. In these two subject areas the specialists have been 
able to produce new materials for the first three primary classes and will continue 
to produce new materials for primary IV, V and vI. 

The number of visits by institute personnel to pilot schools, spread as they are 
over the six Northern states, has been limited by the constraints of other tasks, 
and so feedback of the detailed, lesson by lesson kind has not been available, 
though there has been an attempt to ine ow feedback from trial science 
less i nts from the teachers. 

res pa ba eerie dba comments and suggestions on the over-all 
aspects of the course, rather than on specific lessons, has been obtained at bi- 
annual conferences of the mobile teacher trainers. These comprise selected 

igerian teachers and VSOs (assistants provided by Voluntary Service Overseas), 
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who are stationed at appropriate centres and supervise five or six schools each. 
They train the teachers on the job in the use and methodologies of the new or 
and their associated materials, offer support and encouragement, and provi e 
the institute with feedback on the success or failure of aspects of the curriculum. 

The most important component of any curriculum development project is the 
teacher education associated with it. Whatever the success or otherwise of the 
new materials, the improvement in general teacher expertise, the adoption of 
modern philosophy and methodologies, and the spread of new teaching skills, 
all form a positive and significant gain; and it is a gain that will be long-lasting. 
As a result of several changes in the project, it has not been possible to satisfy 
the objectives of teacher training to the extent desired. i 

It can be seen that the supply of materials is of extreme importance. Creative 
activities, the core of the first three years, are reduced to nothing without the 
supply of paper, dyes, starch, crayons and mats. The science, mathematics, 
physical education and social studies ‘teacher’s guides’ become meaningless 
without the materials referred to in the text. This observation holds good for 
this project more than most. The project has made and continues to make an 
impact in the schools and this, to a large extent, is due to the introduction of 
modern, child-centred methodologies and to the supply of a variety of learning 
materials which make such methods possible. 

Although the pilot scheme began in 1970, the time schedule has not been 
maintained due to the change in the school year in 1973, followed by the National 
Census. In 1975 the pilot schools were just trying out the primary V materials 
in all the subjects except science, which is a year behind schedule. 


Appendix: The existing system * 


approach is throi 
‘chalk and talk’ method is generally used in schools. 


1, Extracted from Constraints to curriculum development in Kwara State. Nigeria," bY 
S. B. Pakata. Special study submitted to the University of Nottingham School of Educa- 
tion for the Diploma in Education, July 1977. 
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Control of primary education 


At present, education at all levels, from primary to the university and including professional 
education, is controlled by the Federal Government, in some cases directly or otherwise through 
the state governments’ ministries of educaticn. The state governments exercise control on the 
schools through the local school boards or local education authorities and the local units of the 
State ministry’s inspectorate; the LSBs or LEAs have the administrative responsibilities, while 
the local inspectorate units have the professional responsibility of supervising the schools. 


Administration and supersivion of primary education 


When states were created in 1968, Kwara State re-organized the provincial education system 
into an area system of administration and supervision, each area comprising a number of local 
education authorities and divisional inspectorate units. In 1972 the area system was again 
abolished and replaced with a further decentralized system based on the state’s political and admin- 
istrative divisions. The divisional system, still in use up to now, has an inspectorate unit—the 
divisional inspectorate—working together with the divisional local schools board, and both are 


responsible to the State Ministry of Education. 


The schools’ curriculum, organization and timetable 
As pointed out earlier, the system is rigid. The curriculum, organization, timetable and approach 
f education and the divisional inspectorate makes sure 


are all prescribed by the state ministries o > al in s 
that the schools carry out the ministry’s prescriptions. The timetable is highly departmentalized 
narked by bell ringing for change of lesson. 


and in most schools the 30- to 35-minute periods are n che 

___ The school subjects in the latest prescribed curriculum issued by the State Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Kwara, comprised language (English language and the local language), mathematics 
(primary mathematics), health education, physical education, social studies, primary science, 
Teligious knowledge (Christianity and Islam), cultural and creative arts, and domestic science for 


girls. Apart from the classroom teaching of these subjects, very little or nothing is done to extend 
e classroom, nor is there any provision made for using the 


the learnin; j h 
g of the subjects beyond t n p 
subject knowledge learned in practical life situations related to the interests and level of growth 


Of the children. 


Parents participation in school education 


Parents gencrally have great esteem for ‘book learning’ and most parents accept school education, 
Which they regard as ‘book learning’, and home education as two different things. They look 
upon school education as the sole responsibility of the teachers since it concerns book learning’ 
to which they cannot contribute or in which they cannot participate. This fact makes the teacher’s 
role in educating the child really complex in the Nigerian situation. The problem is that primary 
schools in Nigeria hardly go beyond subject teaching and book learning. The question of parents’ 
Participation is not seen as of vital importance by the Nigerian primary school-teachers. 


The influence of the examination system on schools 


schools in Nigeria are assessed by the public and the commu- 
and by the percentage of the children who pass the selec- 
ination) for admission to secondary schools. Too much 
In schools, teachers coach the top class children most 


The quality and success of primary 
Nities in the areas served by the schools, 
tion examination (common entrance exam 
Importance is attached to examinations. 
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of the available time, preparing them for the selection examination. In the lower classes, work 
(subject teaching) is geared towards passing tests and internal examinations. The children’s 
report cards are meant to show marks obtained in each subject and the child’s position in the 
class of 40-45 children. Any child who fails the schools tests or fails the selection examination 
is regarded asa failure. Passing of tests and examinations in the academic subjects is most impor- 
tant to teachers and parents in Kwara State and in Nigeria as a whole. 


The effect of the Universal Primary Education (UPE) scheme 


In September 1976 the Universal Primary Education scheme was launched in all states of Nigeria. 
There were initial problems when schools opened. Classrooms for the UPE children were not 
ready; in most schools there was an acute shortage of teaching staff; working materials were not 
immediately available to schools, etc. 

Apart from the initial problems of accommodation and school materials, including text- 
books, the number of untrained teachers in schools increased sharply while the number of trained 
teachers per school went down as those available were re-distributed for staffing the new UPE 
schools. The size of classes, which had always been 40-45 before the UPE, went up to 50-55, 


particularly in the lower classes. This situation is likely to continue for some time because, even 
if there are adequate funds to put up buildin 3 


rack ge rf: gs and purchase school materials, it is not possible 
o in one or two years, let alone turn of 
such teachers for the scheme. d een ne: 
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Basic education in Benin * 


THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF BENIN 


The physical context 

Benin, which is situated in the wet tropics of West Africa, is in the form of an 
elongated strip of land—112,622 square kilometres. The country is divided into 
Six regions or provinces which, in their turn, are subdivided into forty-six districts, 
of which only five are urban districts. Within the forty-six districts there exist 


343 communes containing 2,829 villages or urban wards. 


The population 

The Population of the People’s Republic of Benin comprises a large number of 
Young people as shown by the following figures: the 0-14 age group comprises 
46 per cent of the population; 1 to 19 years, 53 per cent; 1 to 30 years, 68 per cent; 
15 to 55 years (period of potential gainful employment), 45.8 per cent; 60 years 


and over, 5.6 per cent. 

This high proportion of yo 
Considerable socio-economic pro 
Such areas who migrate to the towns W 


unemployed. 


ung people, especially in rural areas, presents 
blems for it is mainly the young people from 
here they add to the ranks of the 


The economy 
ted by the agricultural sector. Unfortunately, 


as not kept up with the increase in the population, 
faction of domestic needs: only one-sixth of 
d, principally palm oil. 

] expansion only in the last few years. This 
development of the gross domestic product 


The economy remains domina 
agricultural production, which h: 
is geared essentially to the satis 
agricultural production is exporte 

Industry has undergone substantia 
may be confirmed by reference to the 
(GDP) as shown in Table 4. 


Expérience d'éducation de base en République populaire 


1. The origi was entitled 
ginal document v rector, Institut national de formation et de recherche 


du Bénin, by Colette Senami Houéto, Di 
en éducation (INFRE). 
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TABLE 4. Evolution of GDP from 1970 to 1976. 
In millions of CFA francs 


Sect 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
ector 


Agriculture, stock 
rearing, fishing, 


28 

19228 21600 22200 23500 25400 26700 339 

t 

ss ee 6 168 6 100 6 700 6 600 7 500 9950 10 Hi 

Building 2187 2500 2800 3100 3 900 850 54 4 

Trade 17941 19200 21100 22200 24800 31900 3636 

ernment 

a 8299 8600 9700 10250 11100 13300 13965 

Transport and 

other services 7560 7800 8600 9300 9950 12000 13542 
GDP 61683 65800 71100 74950 82650 101200 114072 


e ee ee 


Education 


It is not possible here to draw a complete picture of the educational institutions 
existing in Benin. Here are a few elements of reflexion founded on educational 
Statistics and various Surveys conducted in the last few years. 

Education in Benin has to be considered in terms of two population groups, 
an urban one and a rural one, differing fro 
ways of life and socio-cultural level. 
reference to these rural and urban s 
illiteracy rate, 85 per cent; over- 
school attendance rates—urban 
rural centre, 37.85 per cent; ru: 
considerably weighted in favou 
latter, however, are in the posi 
over-all development of the cou 
i.e. 845,000 persons of whom 683. 


a whole. Then, in addition, it is to be 
borne in mind that the average growth rate for school enrolments, although small 


(11 per cent), is still higher than the average yearly growth rate of the entire 
national budget, which is 6 per cent. Lastly, it should be mentioned that the 
provision for education which, in 1966, was 27 per cent of the national budget, 
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increased to 39 per cent in 1975. Similarly, the percentage for education in the 
GDP, which was 3.6 per cent in 1966, rose to 6.4 per cent in 1975. 

Such a situation cannot continue without producing a serious imbalance in 
public spending and handicapping the socio-economic development of the country. 
The State of Benin thus spends 39 per cent of its budget on schooling for 44 per 
cent of its population. But even this figure is an excessive one as those who drop 
out of school after a few months or a year are counted among those attending 
School. Nor is any allowance made in calculating the school attendance rate for 
all those pupils who drop out before they have completed the course and who, in 
the absence of any follow-up literacy service, soon return to their state of illiteracy. 

If to this is added the fact that repetitions occur on a very large scale and that 
the unit cost of a primary school pupil was approximately 14,200 CFA francs in 
1975 (not including the cost to the family and to the community), it can be con- 
fidently stated that the education system needs to be modified. 

It was with a view to creating the conditions conducive to such a change 
that, in the policy speech of 30 November 1972, the type of development that the 
Government of Benin intends to promote was clearly proclaimed: first, by 
adopting a policy of self-reliance, ‘we must create a socialist society in which 
everyone will be able to have the necessary minimum for a decent life’. This 
Choice presupposed a particular approach to development. 


P ` 
THE "CHOSEN APPROACH TO DEVELOPMENT 


overcome under-development is one 
y’s own resources to meet its needs. 
four conditions: 


= 
The strategy opted for by Benin in order to 
that is geared to the utilization of the countr. l 

his development strategy hinges upon the following 


Social relations must be transformed. — 
2. Transformation must lead to a lasting improvement in economic indicators 
and hence in production and make it possible for an economic surplus to be 


achieved. 

Economic surplus must be used for t 

le. investments. 

4. The transformation of social relati 
all development personnel; in other 
This entails enlisting the support an 
in development activities. 


he purposes of productive accumulation, 


ons must become the conscious concern of 
words the entire people must feel involved. 
d securing the participation of the people 


ns cannot be fulfilled unless a new 


It j i ur conditio 
io ite thak thei y new horizons are opened up for them 


awareness is instilled in the population and 
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by means of a continual process of training and education. There consequently 
exists in the country a dialectical relationship between education and development: 
in our country these two concepts develop objectively in a sort of indivisible 
tandem. ; 

This type of development which entails participation by the population in 
shaping its own future is being pursued in accordance with a global strategy 
which takes most factors into account: political, social, economic, psychological, 
cultural, logical and axiological. 

The complexity of the socio-economic changes to be made is such that we 
cannot afford initially to be exclusively concerned with economic expansion but 
must rather focus on priorities within basic services: literacy instruction in the 
mother languages, nutrition, hygiene, increase in agricultural production and 


primary health care. What form does this development policy actually assume 
in Benin? 


Establishment of structures 


Shortly after the Revolution had been proclaimed on 26 October 1972, the new 
leaders of Benin started off by establishing new structures for participation 
affording the entire population an opportunity to familiarize itself with and be 
directly involved in the workings of democracy and the exercise of responsibility. 


The village or urban ward is administered by a Local Revolutionary Committee 
(CRL) headed by a delegate elected from among its members. The delegate 
acts as the chief of the village or urban ward. The CRL is directed by an executive 
secretariat of seven members elected in plenary assembly and constituted as 
follows: (a) an executive secretary who is the delegate of the village or of the 
urban ward; (b) one person in charge of organization and propaganda; (c) one 
person in charge of security; (d) one person in charge of production and infra- 
structures; (e) one person in charge of cultural affairs and political training; 
(f) one person in charge of social affairs; and (g) one person in charge of financial 
matters. 

$ The same pattern is to be found in the commune where the Communal Com- 
mittee of the Revolution (CCR) is also directed by an executive secretariat 
composed of seven members, the chief of whom is the mayor of the commune. 


At the district and province level the same pattern exists as in the village and the 


commune; the District and Provincial Councils of the Revolution (CRD and CPR) 
are directed by an executive secretariat of the same composition. 


All these decentralized bodies have the following functions: (a) to assist 
in identifying the needs of the population and to organize concerted activities 
at the level of the village, ward and commune with a view to meeting those needs; 
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and (b) to carry out development projects at the level of the district and the 
province. 


THE NEW SCHOOL IN THE CONTEXT OF THIS STRATEGY 


These decentralized bodies or, in other words, this other form of distribution 
and exercise of power, calls for a new type of man and a new type of education. 
A critical contribution is the reform of education. 


Origin of the reform 


In most countries reforms are first of all promulgated and their various provisions 
are then put to the test in practice. The case of Benin is different. Very early on 
Primary school-teachers felt that schools in Benin were fundamentally incapable 
of meeting existing needs. For this reason, at a time when our country was not 
facing up to the true problems and the State’s authority was being undermined 
by political struggles, primary school inspectors and teachers spontaneously 
Moved to introduce environmental education into schools. From that moment 
a hundred or so schools throughout the country became directly involved in the 
development of the villages, in co-operation with the other development services 
(agricultural extension work, health, welfare, etc.), and school life became more 
closely linked to the day-to-day life of the population. Between 1968 and 1971 
this movement grew considerably thanks to the involvement of the CEMEAB 
(Centre d’entrainement aux méthodes d’éducation active du Bénin — National 
Centre for Instruction in Direct Teaching Methods). This body provided one- or 
two-week courses for teachers in order to familiarize them with the techniques of 
environmental studies with the co-operation of instructors from the French 
CEMEAs. These courses, which were optional, were paid for by the teachers 


Who wished to attend them. 


Owing to the large number of teachers who yolounteered for these courses, 


the IPN-CRAP (Institut pédagogique national, Centre de recherches et d’appli- 
Cation pédagogiques — National Institute of Education, Centre for Educational 
Research and Teaching Practice) felt ee to oe a its ee T 
Official cou introduction to the techniques employed in environmenta 
Studies. In anion, thet oi weekly broadcasts put out by the IPN-CRAP played 
a leading role in drawing the attention of all teachers to the possibilities opened 
Up by environmental education. AS from 1971, the teacher training college was 
Compelled to change its curricula completely in order to bring them into line with 


the ne 
w trend. between 1968 and 1972 and throughout the 


It can therefore be stated that, 9 ; 
whole of Benin, a vast movement of educational renovation was under way, 
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geared essentially to the introduction into schools of techniques relating to ee 
mental education. It is easy to understand, therefore, why the new authorities 
who took over the government in 1972 gave priority to the reform of ER 
they were simply meeting a need for innovation which had been widely o a 
by teachers. The reform was then very rapidly prepared and introduced, 

eing as follows: 4 
a e survey conducted among all categories of the population made it 
possible to obtain their views concerning the form that they wished to give to the 
New School. This survey lasted six months and was carried out by six multi- 


disciplinary teams, one for each province in the country. A very broad consensus 
emerged around three problems: 


The language of instruction 


Showing a great deal of common sense, people expressed their surprise at the 
fact that the French language was still being used at all levels as the language 


of instruction. Could not the national languages of Benin be introduced into the 
education system? 


The content of education 


On account of what they are tau 
parents. Girls, in particular, no loj 
young people in general become i 
Consequently, 
be taught subj 


ght, children become estranged from their 
nger wish to attend to domestic tasks, while 
mpolite and insolent at the slightest provocation. 
parents wanted to know why it was that their children could not 
ects that would have a practical bearing on their home life. 


Manual labour 


The introduction of manual labour into the education system followed on logically 
from the previous point. 

The results of the survey were analysed at a national seminar lasting fifteen 
days by the most representative delegates of all the social categories (close 00 
120 delegates). As a result practical proposals were put forward for consideration 
by the relevant governmental bodies. A document of some hundred pages was 
then drawn up and submitted to the government bearing upon the following 
points: (a) the need for new structures 


at every level of education; (b) the spirit 
of the new curricula; and (c) the cost and financing. 


It was this document which, discussed, amended and adopted by the National 
Council of the Revolution, was Promulgated on 25 June 1975 in the form of 4 
Guideline Law on National Education (Loi orientation de l’éducation nationale): 
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This was the origin of educational reform in Benin, a reform which has 


recently been applied at the first year of primary education throughout the 
country. 


AIMS OF THE REFORM 


‘To build in our country a society in which life is joyful because everyone will be 
able to have the necessary minimum for a decent living—a society in which, 
pending the possibility of a redistribution of wealth, inequalities in income will 


be reduced.’ 
The new school must consequently satisfy a number of basic demands: 


1. It must be freed from foreign domination and cultural alienation. 


N 


It must prevent the exploitation of man by man. 


3. It must provide training with a view to the emergence of: 


(a) men who are politically aware of the problems of their country; 


(b) convinced patriots resolved to p 
development of their country; 
n who is integrated in his environment and who is proud 


articipate in the economic and social 


(c) anew type of ma 
to defend his people; 
(d) a new type of citizen 1 
enslave him and estra 


iberated from foreign complexes and reflexes which 
nge him from his people and values. 


To achieve this, the school must become the driving force of economic and 
Social development and play a powerful part in bringing together the different 
ethnic groups in our country, thereby forging a coherent nation. It should be 
stressed here that there is no educational problem to be solved in isolation but, 
Tather, a problem of development within which education is an important aspect. 


The equation: 
= individual salvation 


school = individual academic success 


Must be replaced by: 


School = one of the means of transforming the nation = collective salvation. 


THE BASIC EDUCATION OPERATION 

e into effect we decided to choose the commune 
n order to promote, under the impetus of the 
ies involving the different development services 


In putting the New School schem 
as the basic geographical entity i 
school, a series of concerted activit 
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with a view to covering all aspects of daily life: politics, economics, health, nutri- 
tion, hygiene, housing, co-operatives, literacy work, sports, art and culture. 

Six communes judiciously distributed throughout the country were made the 
focus of the experiments. The social categories involved are as follows: 


1. Teachers considered as community organizers. 
2. Pupils serving as intermediaries between teachers and the community. 


3. Rural extension workers, agricultural advisers, directors of the CARDERs 
(Centre d’action régional pour le développement rural — Regional Centre for 
Rural Development Activities). 


Health officers. 
Dieticians. 


4 
5 
6. Young people’s and women’s associations. 
7. Local administrative and political bodies. 
8 


Different socio-professional groups: tradespeople, craftsmen, artists, village 
co-operative associations. 


Ficure 2. General outline of an operation. 


INFORMATION/ 
JOINT 
REFLEXION ON 
THE NEW SCHOOL 
PROJECT 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
SURVEY 
JOINT EXAMINATION 


OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
PROBLEMS OF THE 
COMMUNE 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 
IN THE FIELD OF 
ENVIRONMENT 
STUDIES 


CONCERTED 
ACTIVITIES/ CHOICES 
ORGANIZATIONS 
PROGRAMMING 
IMPLEMENTATION 
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FIGURE 3. Outline of work carried out in conjunction with teachers. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN OUR SCHOOL 
SINCE THE LAUNCHING OF THE NEW 
SCHOOL PROJECT 


WHAT THE OFFICIAL TEXTS SAY: 
GOALS—NEW METHODS 


OBJECTIVE MEASUREMENT OF THE GAP 
BETWEEN WHAT WE HAVE ACHIEVED AND 
THE SET GOALS 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


UCATIONAL 
N 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
ENTERPRISE 


Ficure 4. Outline of the approach adopted for environment studies. 


THEME 
defined by the group 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
SURVEYS 


WRITTEN REPORTS 
First written draft 


All the reports are studied by the teacher in order to plan the activities which will follow 
by identifying the needs of pupils in respect of language: ati 

fh d S a ges, mathematics, geogra 7 
natural sciences, sketching, etc. ai 


The first team submits its report: 


correction, points of language, 
discussions, criticisms. 


The new text obtained 
by the team is written 
up on the blackboard 
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Ficure 5. Outline of an interlinked educational programme. 


AESTHETIC 


č DOMINANT 

s < 

aw INTELLECT- s 

R UAL H 
DOMINANT ORAE & 

CONCEPTS SPELLING ON 
OF GRAMMAR 
TIME/SPACE VOCABULARY 
CAUSALITY READING 


WRITING 


Community organization 
and production: 


e FIELD-GARDEN 
e CRAFT ACTIVITIES 


SOCIAL 
CONCERTATION 
DOMINANT 


o INVESTMENT IN ò 
THE ENVIRONMENT/ 4 
ay 
ES 
SA Problems o 
fe) L of practical CO 
RS life LS 
GEO- LL 
METRIC oo) 
SYSTEM © 


MATHEMATICg 


Standard procedure adopted for the operation 


Before work is initiated in the field, contact is established with the relevant 
authorities so as to pave the way for the operation. Following this, the operation 
proper can begin in two phases. 


First phase. A socio-economic survey is conducted with a view to identifying the 
components of the environment and highlighting the problems and difficulties 
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Ficure 6. Example of an interlinked educational programme based on the theme: Water 
DURATION: 1 MONTH 
LEVEL: 3rd and 4th grades of primary school 


Ro 
wv DRAWING 
& SINGING 
Nz ; POETRY 
Pa : $P History of wells and MANUAL WORK 
<O installations in the Commune 


+ Rivers. Streams... 


+ Water tower. Pump EXAMINATION 


OF TEXTS 

BY PUPILS AND 
OTHERS ON THE THEME 
(ORAL - VOCABULARY - 
GRAMMAR - SPELLING - 
WRITING, READING...) 


+ Dams. Irrigation 


+ Sanitation: filter. . 


+ Water and Plants 


+ Pluviometry-Water 
cycle. 


+ VILLAGE MAP 


WATER 
in the Commune 


+ Cooking Pipework 
Water-filtering system 


in the classroom 


+ Patriotism 


+ Ideology CAPACITIES Corner washstand 
LIQUID Wells to be drilled 
MEASUREMENTS Dams — irrigation \ 
KG-LITRE Se 

S 

Problems of ws 
practical life: HS 
filters, cisterns, we 
dams SS 


encountered in every field, such as: (a) economy, production, marketing; 
(6) housing, hygiene, health, nutrition; (c) education, school; (d) leisure, culture, 
sports, etc. The various groups in the aforementioned categories examine all 
these aspects and each group gives its view of the problems at a general meeting. 

The surveys constitute an important stage in the operation insofar as they 
present the advantage of bringing together all the socio-professional groups, those 
with administrative and political responsibility, community workers of every 
kind, and teachers. 
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Those responsible for the surveys form teams and designate their target 
groups. A large number of such groups is selected so as to obtain the most 
objective results possible. After each team has given its report the results are 
analysed with the participation of the respondents themselves. A final recapitula- 
tive table is drawn up. 

The last stage in the first phase takes the form of a village general assembly, 
convened by the local political authorities, at which the problems brought to light 
by the survey are described, analysed and discussed, and solutions are put forward 
in the form of concerted activities whose implementation will serve the interests 
of everyone. These concerted activities Vary a great deal according to the locality, 
ranging from well-cleaning to forestation and including the use of draught 
animals in agriculture, the establishment of a Co-operative, the launching of 
literacy work, a poultry operation, etc. 

The concerted activities thus meet a demand and are on that account perfectly 
consonant with the socialist approach to our development, the aim being to 
meet the needs of the population with the population’s participation. 


The second phase is specially addressed to educational advisers, school directors 
and teachers. It consists of the following: (a) an objective analysis of changes 
made in schools which are in keeping with the requirements of the New School; 
(6) a thorough examination of the aims and methods recommended by the 
guideline law; (c) taking stock of and measuring the gap between what has been 
done and what remains to be done to attain the requisite objectives in the field 
of education and community organization; (d) theoretical thinking and class 
experiments relating to environmental studies and to methods and techniques for 
introducing environmental education into schools. 

The procedure, then, is as follows: motivation; choice of themes; surveys; 
class activities; concerted activities bearing directly upon the environment with 
the participation of other development personnel. 


TABLE 5. Concerted activities within a commune. 


Activities Measures proposed By whom? With whom? Topic for the class 
Farmers- 1. Ploughing 1. (a) The CARDER, Crops 
reapers (b) School of the 


Commune CEMG. 


2. Those concerned 
and other reapers. 


Masons- Meeting with a view to By local masons and The mason 
farmers possible decisions or the CRL. 
solutions. 
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TABLE 5. (Continued) 


Activities 


Measures proposed 


By whom? With whom? 


Topic for the class 


Carpenters 


Blacksmiths- 
mechanics 


Tailors and 
seamstresses 


Well sinkers- 
farmers 


Bakers 


Palm oil 
Producers 


I. 


Setting up of a 


. Informing young 


people. 


. Permanent and 


adequate supplies 
with a view to the 
establishment of a 
sawmill. 


. Warehouse for 


materials and spare 
parts to be opened 
locally. 


. Co-operative to be 


set up to involve each 
trade association. 


. Replacement of 


sewing machines. 


official and binding 
contract to guard 
against unduly long 
periods of 
apprenticeship. 


Collective financial 
participation for the 
drilling of public 
wells. 


. Supply of 


running water. 


factory for the 
reconversion of 
fritters 


1. 


1. 


. Establishment of an 2. 


Those concerned + 
parents + teachers. 


. and 3. Tradespeople. 


. Tradespeople. 
. Honest workmen. 


Those directly 
concerned. 


Those concerned: 
political authorities, 
parents 


1. Local delegates 


2. Population + 


authorities. 


Those directly 


concerned. 


Loans from the CRLs Delegate and mayor. 
and the CCR to boost 
trade. 


The carpenter 


The blacksmith 


The mechanic 


The tailor 


The seamstress 


Water 


Bread making 


Palm oil production 
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TABLE 5. (Continued) 


Activities Measures proposed 


By whom? With whom? 


Topic for the class 


Provide each com- 
mune with a clinic. 


Nurses and 1. 
midwives 


N 


. Assignment of nurses 
and midwives. 


3. Expedite work on 
infrastructures. 


4. Information through 
those who have un- 
derstood the need 
for consultations: 
health education. 


5. Collaboration with 
rural community 
organizers, 


6. Sanitary engineering: 
digging of latrines, 
installation of water 
filters. 


Tax collector 1. Inform and mobilize 


the masses. 


. Establishment of a 
petty cash till. 


N 


Healer 1. Provision of rare 
plants during rainy 


season. 


N 


. Cultivation of such 
plants. 


Hairdresser Possibility of equipment 


being supplied locally. 


1. Population and 
ministry. 


Health, medical care, 
hygiene, etc. 


N 


- Mobilization of poli- 
tical authorities. 


Water in everyday life. 


Local authorities. 


1. The person concerned 


2. School 


Tradespeople. 


—— Se O O 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE NEW SCHOOL 


Political requirements 


More than any other kind, the school described in the accompanying tables and 
figures depends largely upon the degree of awareness of the population. It will 


therefore be necessary to foster the requisite political 


will and to provide ideo- 


logical motivation such that the population will be led to take its destiny into 
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its own hands and contribute directly towards its own development on the basis of 
revolutionary principles. F 

The People’s Republic of Benin has, for its part, chosen to be guided by the 
principles of marxism-leninism as it engages in action aimed at transforming the 
environment with a view to the establishment of a socialist society. A policy 
speech of November 1972 stated: ‘We must rely first of all upon ourselves, upon 
our own resources and upon the creative drive of the broad masses in our struggle 
to free ourselves from foreign domination, develop our economy and give to 
our people the dignity and spirit that are the hallmark of a free people...’. 


Educational requirements 

The sine qua non so far as education is concerned is adult literacy work, which 
‘is a powerful means of mobilizing the population with a view to national construc- 
tion. Literacy work offers a constant and ever-widening communication channel 
between the population and its leaders and provides a means of rapidly dissemin- 
ating political directives from the top to the bottom rungs of society. Literacy 
work is being carried out in the national languages and already involves: (a) agri- 
cultural extension work; (b) crafts training and industrial training; and (c) health 
and nutrition education based upon the use of local products. 


Economic requirements ` ‘ 

It is indispensable that integrated development be promoted on a regional basis 
So that all planning operations are both devised and implemented within the frame- 
work of the region. With this in mind, regional structures have been set up for 
integrated development, namely, the CEAP (State Committee for Provincial 
Administration), and the CRAD (Revolutionary Cormuttee for District aca 
istration), which are responsible for: (a) integra Hine and corordinating provincial 
and district development programmes and activities ; and (b) making more effective 
use of material and human resources, and obtaining the highest possible return 


from them. : é 
It is also important to gain greater control over production and to reorganize 


the different channels of distribution. 


PRACTICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR IMPLEMENTATION 


Material requirements 


In rural areas, land will be purchased for each school with the help of the district 
aie ees a nereeient with the local revolutionary councils. Each school 


1. Lê Thanh Khôi. L'industrie de l'enseignement. Paris, Les éditions de minuit, 1967, p. 25, 
(Grands documents, 30 ) 
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will receive essential implements including hoes, machetes, watering-cans, etc. 
Classes within the same school will have to take it in turn to tend the school 
garden. Permanent regional extension services will be provided with reliable 
means of transport together with fuel so that they can exercise supervision. 


Education requirements 


In each school a co-operative will be established, managed by the pupils. So far, 
co-operatives have been set up in all education institutions, including secondary 
schools and universities. Furthermore, manual activities have been incorporated 
into the timetable. A more comprehensive idea of what makes a teacher is envis- 
aged, with the possibility of recourse to persons without academic qualifica- 
tions. 


Cultural requirements 


This is an attempt to list the different types of further training required for the 
operation to be a success. 

In order to guard against any friction, which would be detrimental to the 
effectiveness of the operation, it is important that the regional supervisory bodies 
be, in their turn, guided and supervised by a national body responsible, inter alia, 
for ensuring that aims are strictly pursued and that the methods employed are 
compatible. 

It is for this reason that further training must be provided for a multidisci- 
plinary team bringing together by zone or locality: (a) the village chief and local 
leaders; (b) the executive committee of the local revolutionary council; (c) the 
rural community organizer and the agricultural adviser; (d) the health officer 
and the welfare officer; (e) the inspector of primary education and the educational 
advisers. 

After providing information on the different activities to be carried out and 
the tasks to be performed, the main concern at this level is to ensure that all the 
participants, regardless of the ministry to which they are subordinated, are 
willing to collaborate in the field and recognize the interdependence of their 
responsibilities in regard to development work. 

Further training with respect to the changeover from the old school system 
to the new also needs to be given to: (a) primary school inspectors; (b) educational 
advisers; and (c) teachers. This would bear on educational techniques such as 
those described earlier and participation by the school in development operations. 


Financing 


The establishment of this New School system should not present enormous 
problems of financing in view of the existing structures and the wise choice made 
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by our government to aim at integrated development with the participation of 
the masses. 

There would, however, remain two problems to be solved: further training; 
and the provision of elementary tools for schools. 


Further training 


There are at present 7,000 teachers in Benin, the breakdown being as follows: 
(a) 13.53 per cent are primary school-teachers holding the primary school-teacher’s 
certificate (CAP), who are more or less properly qualified for their work; 39.53 
per cent are assistant primary school-teachers holding the elementary school- 
teacher’s certificate (CEAP); approximately 46.92 per cent are either instructors 
or primary pupil-teachers who do not have much experience of teaching. 
Experience has shown that ten days of further training for the first two categories 
of personnel is more than adequate. Such further training, provided at the 
teacher training college of Porto Novo, the capital, in 1975 cost 500 CFA francs 
per day per teacher. However, with the new facilities provided through the 
introduction of educational advisers (two for each district), further training would 
be provided in the context of each district, thus saving on: (a) the teachers’ trav- 
elling expenses; (b) their living expenses in the capital. This alternative would, in 
addition, have the advantage of avoiding the dispersal of teachers and reducing 
the absenteeism (10 per cent that occurs in the last few days of the course each 
time it is held in the towns). Teachers would consequently finance their own 
further training. E ini 

For the 46.92 per cent of teachers without teacher training, we propose that 
they be given initial training of thirty days at the teacher training college of Porto 
Novo. Cost of the operation (1975 figures): 


7,000 teachers X 46.92 
100 


500 CFA francs X 3,285 teachers X 30 days = 49.3 million CFA francs. 


= 3,285 untrained teachers 


The operation will be largely financed by the UNDP assistance relating to the 
reform currently being implemented. The elementary tools required are hoes and 


machetes. These tools are produced in rural areas. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


The decision to aim at integrated development with the school providing environ- 
mental studies undoubtedly corresponds to a type of education and training that 
is in keeping with the needs of the developing countries. 
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This approach to development is undoubtedly one which will result in imported 
and neo-colonial education becoming a thing of the past. Nationals will regain 
their pride and will be capable of evolving a more valid worldview and engage in 
an unsparing struggle to transform their environment. 

The approach that we have adopted cannot be considered in isolation; it is 
in harmony with research findings conducted elsewhere and it is not without 
interest to recall here the conclusions reached by 120 educators and senior officials 
meeting in Belgrade in October 1975. The Belgrade Charter states in regard to 
environmental education that it should: 


1. Consider the environment in its totality—natural and manmade, ecological, 
political, economic, technological, social, cultural and aesthetic; 

Be a continuous lifelong process, both in-school and out-of-school; 

Be interdisciplinary in its approach; 

Be founded on active participation; 

Examine major environmental issues from a world point of view; 
Examine all development and growth from an environmental perspective. 


RS ee 


It is also stated in the Charter that: ‘The reform of educational processes and 
systems is central to the building of this new development ethic and world economic 
order. Governments and policy makers can order changes, and new development 
approaches can begin to improve the world’s condition—but all of these are no 


more than short-term solutions, unless the youth of the world receives a new kind 
of education.’ 
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II. Out-of-school programmes : integration 
of learning activities with development- 
oriented projects in health, agriculture, etc. 


Basic education in Ethiopia 


Helping communities to participate, determine their own priorities and develop 
progressively 


NEED FOR APPROPRIATE POLITICAL, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


In Ethiopia the revolution created a situation in which widespread change could 
be undertaken. Soon after the revolution, land reform was introduced. This 
not only resulted in the land being given to the tiller but it also lead to the establish- 
ment of the Peasant Association as the country’s basic administrative unit. The 
peasants set up their own development committees, formed their own courts and, 
as security problems grew, established their own militia. Power, which was 
vested formerly in the central authority alone, was progressively handed down to 
local groups and organizations, 

Up to the time of the revolution education was provided for a small section 
of the population—the urban élite. The rural communities were denied their 
basic right to education and any rural child who wanted to go to school had to go 
to a town to do so. The education received in schools was almost exclusively 
concerned with urban needs and standards; and little was taught which had any 
bearing on rural life. The rural child who went to a town to be educated virtually 
turned his back on his own origins and background, and may even have come to 
despise them. When the time came for him to look for work he did so in the towns, 
since it was the white-collar type of job for which his education had prepared him. 
If he did go back to the village, he was at a loss to deal with the problems he found 
there since he had learnt to see development in terms of urbanization and 
industrialization rather than in terms of rural progress. 

After the revolution, the government was determined to make education rele- 
vant to the needs of the rural poor who made up the mass of the people. It was 
also decided that education would be less academic and more practical and related 
to the country’s developmental requirements. The constraints in the way of 
educational expansion were great and many obstacles had to be overcome, For 
example, the cost of building thousands of new schools could not be met by the 
central authority and nor could the budget meet the cost of paying the thousands 
of new teachers who would have to be taken into service. Although great efforts 
were made with regard to curriculum development, the cost of writing 
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and printing millions of new textbooks was enormous and could not be 
met. 

In these circumstances the transfer of power to the local rural and urban 
association had more than nominal significance. Local responsibility, self-reliance, 
popular participation in decision making and the determination of priorities— 
these were no mere catch-phrases or clichés but the real means by which obstacles 
to educational development could be removed. 

Doubts are expressed as to whether illiterate peasants can be entrusted with 
power. Often there is an assumption that only the school-educated can know 
what is best for rural groups—despite the fact that most of the educated have lost 
contact with such communities and are ignorant of the conditions under which 
they live. If it is suggested that examinations should be given less importance in 
the education system, this will be rejected by the educated if it is within their 
power. It will be found, on occasions, that even the most vocal advocates of 
reform and innovation are, when it comes to action, as firmly rooted in educational 
conservatism as the most open opponent of change. Change is far too often 
regarded as being the mere extension of existing facilities to all instead of to the 
few. It is forgotten that to expand—even according to the existing system of 
education and its rate of growth—is beyond the resources of a budget on which 
there are already heavy demands. It is hard to convince people that educational 
expansion must be preceded by a radical re-thinking about the aims and objectives 
of education. Widely-held ideas about the conventional system die hard and any 
tampering with the regular primary, secondary and tertiary stages is considered 


to be out of the question. 


Preparatory work 


hich came into being soon after the revolution, 
of the existing system, to the policy statements of 
the government and to its declared educational objectives. At the same tine 
reference was made to work being done in basic education in other parts of the 
world. The opposition to change was strong. In many quarters basic education 
was seen as an inferior type of education designed to keep rural people in subjec- 
tion and which would prevent them from having access to the same kind of 
education as others. These arguments were advanced despite the fact that the 
rural people still had no educational opportunities whatsoever and under the 
assumption that the type of education being given to the urban élite was superior 
to all others. The discussions revealed many contradictions and misunderstandings. 
But it was plain that some would prefer nothing to be done at all rather than adopt 
any new approach to education. Also there were those who advanced the familiar 


The Basic Education Team, W 
gave careful thought to a study 
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argument that ‘more means worse’ and any education for the hitherto neglected 
mass would result in ‘falling standards’ and inadequate achievement. The irony 
of such arguments is that they are often advanced by those who also support 
ideas related to equality of opportunity, relevant and practical education, and the 
need to extend educational opportunity to deprived rural groups. It proved diffi- 
cult for the ‘educated’ to forget their own education which was based on alien 
models and which was oriented to urban and industrialized societies and to 
appreciate that any other kind was possible or desirable. 


Implementation 


Although there were some misgivings, it was decided that work should be carried 
out in collaboration with the Relief and Rehabilitation Commission in settlement 
areas where former drought victims who had lived in relief camps were given 
land to farm. The first programmes were carried out in the Ogaden region in 
Gode and Kelafo along the banks of the Wabe Shebelle river, Many such settlers 
were former nomads who were being encouraged to abandon their former way of 
life based on the raising of livestock and to take up settled farming instead. 


Local involvement and control 


A most important lesson is that educational reform is a process to be carried out 
by the people themselves. This statement is easy to make but difficult to put 
into practice. The pressures from most educational personnel and the teaching 
force are so great that the people themselves may be excluded from any decisions 
which affect them. Despite expressions of desire to transfer power to the people, 
there is frequently little evidence of any of this being done, and, especially when 
there has been no tradition of consulting the people, there is reluctance and 
caution in attempting it. For example, discussion with villagers may mean working 
through translation since even the national language may not be understood. 
Moreover, the people will be certain to use any meetings with official represen- 
tatives to air complaints and list demands. In the basic education programme 
implemented so far in Ethiopia, the principle of talking to the villagers, finding 
out their problems and determining their needs has been followed. This has 
involved many hours of discussions with peasants; it has demanded patience in 
listening to grievances and to complaints of neglect and abandonment. But it 
has resulted in understanding of what the principal needs are and has helped in 
the choice of priorities. 


Recruitment of teachers and instructors 


The principle of allowing the people to make decisions meant that the selection 
and recruitment of teachers were no longer left to ‘experts’. This shift of emphasis 
was bound to cause criticism. The teachers, who had traditionally been treated 
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deferentially by peasants, now found themselves under scrutiny and under local 
supervision. The teachers naturally saw this as affecting their pride and standing, 
but it was necessary if egalitarian views of the nature of society were to mean 
anything. So, in the settlement education programme, it was the peasants who 
determined the conditions of service of the teachers and it was they who supervised 
their attendance at classes. It was the peasants who were responsible for their 
housing and food, and who dismissed them if they regarded their work or be- 
haviour as unsatisfactory. 

But despite the initial shock, many benefits followed. The peasants chose 
teachers from among those who spoke their own language and shared the same 
cultural traditions. Identification with the communities in which the teachers 
worked was thus ensured. And, significantly, after some time, many of the teachers 
began to marry into the communities where they worked and settle among the 
people. 

For financial reasons alone, courses of one and two years’ duration for 
thousands of new teachers are unrealistic in a country in the midst of a revolution 
and anxious to establish basic social services as soon as possible. Teachers have 
to be found rapidly. The country is full of unemployed school-leavers anxious 
for any kind of employment whatsoever and, even in the remotest village, there 
can be found those who are able and ready to take part in building up an educa- 
tional service. Of course, if alien standards of qualification are imposed—as 
some are only too ready to do—then they may not stand comparison with those 
to be found in other countries. But the question must be asked whether a country 
in such a situation should use ‘paper qualifications’ as its sole criterion for the 
recruitment of teachers. Indeed, it is a contradiction of the concept of the ‘learning 
Society’ to suppose that only those trained according to traditional patterns and 
who have completed a specific number of regulation grades in school can serve 
as instructors in a community where the literacy rate is less than 10 per cent. 
The phrase: ‘Begin with what the people know and start with what they have’ 
is often quoted but it is readily forgotten when it comes to working out criteria 
for the recruitment of suitable instructors. Alien standards’ are applied and it 
is assumed that any advance is impossible. Instead of teenie te advantage 
of being able to find literate people in predominantly illiterate communities, 
dismay is expressed that such literates may only have finished junior high school 
instead of senior high school. The fact that their literacy may be put to the 
service of the community is ignored because of irrelevant considerations of 


‘standards’. 


Need to train peasant instructors i i 
The teachers, for example, though competent in imparting the elements of literacy 
and numera, were less able to deal with the educational aspects of health, 
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agriculture, water resources and so on. But the problems in village societies differ 
from one place to the other and no single textbook on village life can provide all 
answers to all the problems. The teachers were not able to deal with these problems 
and nor did they regard them as educational priorities. Despite the assurance 
which their education had given them they began to be aware—either consciously 
or unconsciously—of the inadequacies of their own preparation for life. They 
also saw that the peasants had more ingenuity and resourcefulness than they 
believed was the case. So as time has gone by, the shift of emphasis from teachers 
to the people themselves was increasingly justified—especially as far as the 
recruitment of instructors was concerned. It was clear that if rapid educational 
progress were to be made then training had also to be given to the peasants so 
that they could help in giving instruction as well—particularly in the key areas 
of agriculture, health and technology. The training of conventional teachers in 
these fields does not always bring the expected benefits since they are conditioned 
to see all learning in terms of textbook knowledge, credit ratings, examination 
performances and in the other characteristics of the traditional education system. 
But the training of selected peasants carried out so far and conducted for short 
periods by doctors, nurses, dressers and agricultural extension workers shows 
that considerable benefits will follow as far as educational advance is concerned. 
Such a training programme is possible not only in financial terms, but it also 
established a necessary relationship between village communities and the relevant 
social services which was lacking in the past. 


Flexibility 


Another important feature is flexibility. No attempt has been made to fit in with 
the strait jacket of the tegular education system. The hours of the programme, 
the grouping of the students and the length of courses have been left to the people 
to decide. If the needs of farming are such that instruction has to be suspended 
so that all can go to the fields to work, then this is readily accepted. If the people 
prefer to hold their classes in the early morning or in the late afternoon so that 
they do not interfere with the demands of agriculture, then this also is acceptable. 
Nor were other standards imposed which they were unable to meet. For example, 
young naked children (who would have been barred from attending a conventional 
school) were free to attend classes and it is encouraging to see a naked child success- 
fully doing a multiplication sum sitting on the ground and using the sandy soil 
for his exercise book. Nor has the programme been confined to that narrow 
range of pupils known an ‘school-age’ children. In an entirely illiterate society 
there can be little justification for providing educational opportunity for one 
group alone and to exclude all others. The aim of the ‘learning society’ is to make 
sure that everyone learns regardless of age, and the traditional school structure 
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makes it difficult to provide educational opportunities for all. So in the settlements, 
where it was understood from the outset that everyone had an equal right to have 
access to education, fathers then sat happily in classes with their children, and girls 
and women were able to join in as well. When everyone was learning at the 
same time, the motivation to learn was high and the general atmosphere was 
therefore conducive to learning. In some villages, exercise books and pencils 
became part of the personal equipment of almost every member of the community. 
This made the arbitrary division of pupils into first, second and third grades quite 
irrelevant, In such a situation, where learning is going on all the time and everyone 
is involved in it, the rate of learning appeared to be much faster than in an ordinary 
school. In fact, in one or two months great numbers of people showed that they 
Were already able to read and write with reasonable accuracy—which was much 
faster than would have been the case in the usual school. It was proved that 
many of the assumptions about the way in which education should be given 
can be challenged and that traditional views about divisions into grades, length 
of courses and the rest can be questioned when it comes to a consideration of the 


needs of rural communities. 


Importance of maintaining peasant responsibility 


It has been made clear that in the establishment of the educational services much 
was left to the peasants. They put up their own buildings using their own materials 
and with their own hands. They chose their own teachers, supervised them, 
arranged their learning opportunities to suit their own convenience and paid for 
teaching services in cash or kind (or both) according to their ability. To bring 
the people to the point where they were able to do this was not easy and required 
a Considerable training exercise. Moreover, there is always a tendency to take 
short cuts by acting on behalf of the peasants—and in so doing retarding their 


capacity to do things for themselves. Such outside intervention is often a result 
hibit self-reliance and can maintain the belief that 


of a desire to help, but it inl 

3 p, but it can : . ¢ 

if the necessary pr is applied then financial and material help might be 
ENE EAN re is made clear at the outset that the people are 


forthcomi it 
ing. Unless, therefore, 1 : 
expected ERN on their own material and manpower resources then the basic 


education ch may well flounder. 
a ean N AE rural people away from dependence should not be 


underestimated. When they have been conditioned to look upon officialdom as the 
Source of finance and supplies it requires considerable effort to change their 
attitudes. But for such a programme to be applied widely it must be understood 
that outside help will only be provided in cases of extreme need—such as in relief 
Programmes. Education must be seen as an instrument for the solution of 
Problems: if action is taken which creates the impression that ways round self- 
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reliance can be found, then local initiative and imagination will be discouraged. 
The purpose of education should be to release the latent energies which are to be 
found within all communities and to harness them effectively for development. 
If development remains the sole responsibility of the administration, which is 
only able to encourage it in piecemeal and inegalitarian fashion, then it becomes 
available to some but not to all. At this moment, if care is not taken, inequalities 
will be maintained and even increased leading inevitably to complaints of injustice. 

Another inhibiting factor in the introduction of the basic education approach 
was the possibility of other development sectors adopting more traditional and 
more paternalistic approaches to their work. It can become difficult to insist 
on a self-reliant approach designed to encourage local initiative and enterprise 
when another branch of the government service is prepared to provide schools, 
clinics, wells, tractors and the rest to certain communities in a manner destined 
to encourage people’s dependence. These well-meaning efforts—whether they 
are made by government or non-governmental agencies—can work against the 
development of local responsibility and resourcefulness. 

The evidence against using paternalistic approaches is to be found in many 
rural areas. There are pumps which have been installed by outside agents and 
which are lying idle because of some minor technical fault. Such pumps were 
installed, operated and maintained by outsiders who did not teach the people 
how they worked or how they could be repaired when they went wrong. In other 
words the educational exercise was lacking. Schools have been put up without 
consulting the people and attendance has dropped off from an initial 500 to 50 
when it was found that it conflicted with the people’s economic and other interests. 
Such an approach, though well-meaning, can be ill-advised since it can prevent 
development from taking place 


Evaluation 


In the implementation of the programme it was necessary to question some of 
the assumptions underlying the normal methods used to evaluate such pro- 
grammes. In the past it has been the practice to form a ‘high-level’ group of 
educational experts as an evaluation team. 

Education may have achieved more for the people in a village if it has resulted 
in the provision of pure and easily accessible water for all or if it has reduced the 
incidence of internal parasites. Yet these things will not, as a rule, be seen as 
requiring consideration in an ‘expert’ evaluation team. The number of literates 
may be counted—but thought will not be given to whether this has had any 
bearing on the standard of living of the people. Above all, the people themselves 
must be included in any evaluation process. To exclude them is to resort once 
more to decision making on behalf of people. It can be safely said of the pro- 
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gramme carried out in Gode and Kelafo that if any outside evaluation were to 
recommend the termination of the programme then this would be ignored. The 
educational service in the settlements has become identified with the people 


themselves and any attempt to stop it would be resisted. 


THE IMPLEMENTATION OF A BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAMME 
AT THE PEASANT ASSOCIATION LEVEL 


eet the people and find out what their needs 
hrough an interpreter since in most cases the 


experts did not speak the local language. This was time-consuming but worth- 
while. Some people could be found who spoke the national language, but to deal 
through them alone would have been inadvisable since it would have tended to 
exclude the majority from any discussion. Many peasants used such occasions 
to bring out long-standing grievances and to make demands for help, but irrelevant 
though such speeches often were they had to be tolerated if trust and confidence 
Were to be established. When some understanding of the people’s priorities had 
been grasped, it was then possible to give an account of the educational service 
that could be established through self-help methods. 

_ At this stage simple models of village communities were used to good effect 
in determining local needs. Since the majority of the people were illiterate, and 
drawings and diagrams could not be used, such models provided an effective 
means of helping them to understand how they could go about setting up their 


Own socia i 
a aeons to explain as soon as possible that there was no intention 
of bringing in outside help. This was necessary to avoid the recital of endless 
Shopping lists of requests. Even when help was available, this was minimized in 
the initial dealings with the people to avoid misunderstanding And to show Bow 
Problems could be solved through corporate action. When the recommended 
approach was understood it always brought forth a positive and enthusiastic 
Tesponse, The usual phrase used was: ‘This seems like a dream which cannot 
he fact that it was made plain that if they 


Possibl , i s despite t 
ycome:true.” Ths wa $ build them for themselves or use shady 


wanted classrooms they would have to 
trees instead, and if they wanted teachers they would have to find them, pay 


them according to their means, and then supervise their work. But these statements 
never caused Protesi eVet in the most destitute groups—and assurances were 


always given that they would accept responsibility for these things. In fact, 
discussion on these pa was never prolonged and Pa noe otten putitp 
in a matter of d ays. Discussions were also held on the possibility of attachment 


to workshops, to health workers, to agricultural extension officers, etc. Again, the 
> 


The first thing to be done was to m 
were. This usually meant working t 
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response would be positive and a list of suitable midwives, craftsmen, extension 
workers and so on would be produced very quickly. P 

Once it had been decided that educational services were acceptable according 
to the principles put forward, then much work had to be done with peasants 
associations and with women’s associations. This was a lengthy but important 
educational exercise and one which required both time and patience. An 
educational committee had to be formed and its members helped to understand 
what was expected of them. Sometimes the wrong selections were made to the 
committee and well-respected members of the community were chosen who had 
little interest in or energy for educational work. It would then take the people 
some time to realize the mistakes they had made and to elect more suitable 
representatives. 

The committee members had to be trained in a variety of tasks—in the selec- 
tion, recruitment and supervision of their instructors in literacy and numeracy, 
and in health, agriculture and appropriate technology, etc. The questions of 
determining the instructors’ duties, the means of paying them and a variety of 
other matters all had to be resolved by the committee and all required guidance 
and help. It was also necessary to appoint a liaison officer from among the 
peasants who could act as the chief executive officer and provide the link with 
government agencies and officials. The committee had to make decisions regarding 
any buildings or stores that they wanted. All these tasks had to be undertaken 
by the people and they had to determine who was to be responsible for what 
aspects of the work. 

The committee also had to decide who would be chosen from among the 
community for training in such tasks as giving injections and inoculations, giving 
first aid, in providing simple treatment for common ailments, in vegetable growing, 


devices, making soil bricks, thatching, etc. The people also needed help in 
arranging this training and they had to be shown how to make contact with those 


In many communities where programmes were launched there were complaints 
of neglect and abandonment. This was a sign of the general isolation in which 
most rural societies lived. It was important to reduce this feeling in a number 
of ways. The provision of even a handful of magazines and pamphlets in com- 
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munities where even a newspaper was not to be found was a step forward in this 
respect. So a Basic Education Centre where reading materials and information 
could be obtained were essential facilities for instructors and people alike. 

Investigation showed that considerable amounts of reading material—much 
of it related to development topics—were available and could be obtained with 
a little effort. Time had to be spent on discovering the considerable amount of 
material available in ministries, agencies, institutions, etc., and gathering it together 
for distribution. Recorded programmes on cassettes are being made in local 
languages and on relevant topics. As times goes on, and more and more of these 
are made, it will be possible to circulate them to individual peasants’ associations— 
on the lines of a mobile library. Simple illustrated readers on similar topics have 
also been prepared in local languages and deal with such matters as flies, rats, 
mosquitoes, bilharzia, compost making, child care, etc. This ensures that a package 
related to a particular topic can be developed. For example, a maize-sheller 
is introduced to the women’s association, then simple pamphlets on maize- 
shellers are made available and the instructors have a recorded programme 
dealing with the same subject. In this way written and recorded materials support 
the introduction of a simple device which can bring some improvement to village 
life. In fact, this simple idea once introduced into one village spread from one 
place to another until many thousands of people had learnt about it and began 
to use it. 

Another part of the educational service was to set up workshops where tools 
(provided by the programme) were used to make a variety of articles of domestic 
furniture for both local use and for sale. Thus, dozens of stools with hide seats 
were made and sold in the nearest town. It is now being planned to introduce 
other devices to the craftsmen, such as machines for making soil bricks together 
with simple solar cookers so that these can be produced as well. 

As time has gone on, the people have gained in confidence and have come to 
realize that nothing is beyond their capacity so long as they are given some initial 
help and guidance, are provided with information and have contact with those 
who can advise them. It was this that education was able to provide. Literacy 
and numeracy classes were also set up and, since they were open to everyone, they 
proved very popular. It was also interesting to note that people who had formerly 
been nomadic gave priority to numeracy over literacy since the counting of live- 
stock was an essential skill which they needed to acquire. At times there was a 
tendency on the part of conventionally educated teachers to divert instruction 
into more academic moulds and it required supervision to ensure that the practical 
emphasis of the programme was not lost through irrelevant learning. It also has 
to be admitted that, although many teachers reverted to the rote-learning method 
used in their own school days, this method nevertheless proved effective and the 
people learnt to read and write with surprising rapidity by these means. Caution, 
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therefore, had to be exercised not to discourage the use of methods which the 
teachers knew how to use in favour of others with which they were less familiar 
and less confident. 


Aid 

A note on aid may be relevant here. Generally speaking, the provision of aid for 
education follows patterns which have been established in the past. These patterns 
are usually concerned with certain types of school buildings, curricula, outputs 
of students, etc. It is unfortunate that once such patterns are established it 
becomes extremely difficult to change them, and any requests for aid which depart 
from these rigid standards and conditions are in danger of being rejected. It 1s 
important that aid programmes which are designed to encourage innovation in 
education should be more flexible than hitherto, and that they should be more 


adaptable to the real needs of developing societies than has been the case in the 
past. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Considerable opposition to the implementation of basic education programmes 
is to be expected and it will be strongest among the ‘educated’ themselves. 
However, no innovation can be introduced without such opposition nor is it 
desirable that criticism should be discouraged. a 

There were no practicable alternatives to the basic education approach which 
is based on the realities of existing conditions. 

It is important to understand that in the implementation of such programmes 
the outcomes will not always be those which were planned. Mistakes will be made 
and adaptation will be necessary; these should be seen as essential characteristics 
of the development process. 

Basic education helps communities to determine their own priorities and to 
progress from where they are, rather than from where some may consider they 
ought to be. 

However adverse economic and physical conditions may be, no obstacles to 
educational development exist which cannot be surmounted. This depends on 
recourse to local responsibility and control. 

The education provided should be rel 
conditions and to increased production. 

Educational training should not be seen in conventional terms but should 


include direct training to be given to the people themselves in all activities related 
to their development. 


ated to the improvement of living 
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Teachers should not be the sole focus of educational development. Peasant 
leaders who can take part in the instructional process should be given priority. 
Educational materials should not be limited to textbooks but should include 
workshops, vegetable plots, poultry runs, appropriate technology devices, 
simplified readers in local languages, recorded cassette programmes, relevant 


magazines, pamphlets, etc. 
The education process should not be carried out in isolation by the Education 


Sector alone but should be extended to involve other relevant sectors as well. 
The educational component is an important feature of all development work 

which is often neglected but which needs to be given greater importance. 
Maximum flexibility should be allowed in the organization of programmes 


and in the recruitment of people to work in them. 
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The integration of basic education 
in development structures 


Preliminary study of a structure for participatory development in Senegal + 


Those who are in charge of development activities are aware that change occurs 
to the extent that man or the community understands, subscribes and acts on the 
aims of the proposed change and that for this to be so, a certain amount of 
education is a pre-requisite. Defining a type of education (ranging from formal 
to informal) which is linked to development implies identifying the means whereby 
the individual may become integrated in the community and his environment, 
and entails helping him to acquire the necessary knowledge, skills and attitudes 
for the performance of productive work relevant to transformation and advance- 
ment of the community. 

Basic education, thus understood, and as defined by the Conference of Ministers 
of Education of African Member States (Lagos, January-February 1976), appears 
to be an initial phase of a complex process which is in continuous evolution. It 
is to be noted that basic education may be regarded in itself as a means of develop- 
ment by virtue of the effect that it has in regard to the full development of the 


individual’s potentialities, both at the social and cultural level and at the economic 
and material level. 


We shall, then, 


be considering here the improvement of the population’s 
living conditions thr 


ough the improvement of production techniques and methods, 
but also, and at the same time, advancement of men by means of an appropriate 


type of education and the utilization of learning methods more or less directly 
keyed to their environment. 


The case of the CERPs (Centres d’ 
disciplinary rural development centres) wi 


education/production might be achieved. 
operate ? 


expansion rurale polyvalents—Multi- 
ll be examined to see how the aims of 
What are the CERPs and how do they 


1. This study draws on information obtained from the following documents: Passage d'une 
structure d’encadrement de production à une structure de Promotion participative des populations 
rurales au Sénégal, by Massata Gueye; Papers presented at the seminar on Agricultura’ 
Planning and Population, Tangiers, November 1975; Working papers for the seminar on the 
Improvement of the Living Conditions of Women in Rural 


Areas, organized by the Executive 
Secretariat of the CERPs (CNFA, Rufisque, July-August 1977), 
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The Centres d’expansion rurale polyvalents (originally termed Centres 
expansion rurale), set up in about 1959 and founded upon the principle of 
participatory development, are intended to ensure the ‘satisfaction of the popula- 
tion’s needs’; catering to rural areas and, more precisely, to rural communities 
(so designated under the administrative reform of 1972). The CERPs have up 
to now had the role of planning and implementing small-scale integrated develop- 
ment projects and carrying out the necessary assistance activities. These activities 
Cover a variety of sectors such as agriculture and irrigation, village sanitation 
and development, health, hygiene, nutrition, the training of young people and 
adults, etc. The CERPs, as we shall see in this study, have obtained satisfactory 
results in certain sectors, as for instance in regard to certain market-gardening 
Projects or agricultural irrigation schemes, carried out in consort with the villagers. 
A considerable effort might still be made, however, in the field of education 
With regard to the education of the local population and the training of instructors. 
This would have the twofold effect of, to a certain extent, overcoming particular 
Obstacles which at present impede the CERPs’ action and considerably increasing 
the effectiveness of those centres. CERP personnel are particularly well suited 
to serve as indicators in learning in that, as a result of their work within the rural 
community, they have a special understanding of the needs of country-dwellers 
and are therefore in a better position to devise a type of education which is ‘made 
to measure’ or, in other words, directly geared to those needs. 


Development and administrative reform in Senegal 

ith ‘participation by the population in the 
ly accepted. By this is meant participation 
f the political aims of development, the 


formulation of strategies and the implementation of programmes of activities; 
Such participation presupposes in its turn 2 new SE on ate eS ae 
Concerned such that they will be able consciously to asst c ae oe o direc 
It towards the attainment of aims that are in line wit 7 an a hi 
The problem, then, is more one of the dead to e emp oye : a oa 
evelopment than of the choice of a type of development. Current ideas an 
i Senegal now make it possible for three types 


Policies regarding development in i i 
e iP pale pie ‘shed, corresponding to the following three functions: 
(a) Production; (b) participatory development; and (c) Se een ee 
izati i : i i 
Ty ra bie Ropu to which are essentially production-oriented and technical 
ia ha wo oe jo 2 respectively by the development companies (Sociétés 
er, are perform: multidisciplinary rural development centres 


e dével d the A : 
under ae of the Ministry of Rural Development and Hydraulics 


The idea that development occurs W. 
development process’ is now common 
by the population in the definition © 
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(MDRH). In actual fact, all productive activity is inevitably bound up with 
psycho-sociological motivations and behaviour patterns. Consequently, those 
bodies that are ‘essentially production-oriented in character’ might conceivably 
be entrusted also with such training and organizational responsibilities as fall 
implicity within their fields of concern. P 

In the case of the development companies, the priority assigned to the objective 
production gives rise in practice to extension work being focused upon activities 
that can be adequately covered by extension services. A case in point is that of 
one of the largest development companies in Senegal, the Agricultural Extension 
and Development Company (SODEVA), which specializes in ground-nut and 
millet production. Its activities, which are strictly slanted towards the general- 
ization of specific production techniques and the supporting facilities for those 
techniques, leave in the background those aspects which relate to the advancement 
of the population and over-all development of the community. It is also to be 
noted that extension workers responsible for the operations effected by this type 
of company find themselves having to concentrate their efforts upon a small 
number of producers—‘demonstration farmers’—to the detriment of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

The approach pursued by the CERPs is meant to be significantly different; 
apart from the fact that they no longer cater to a minority but to the whole of the 
community, the CERPs have modified the idea of ‘extension work’ with its con- 
notations of ‘interference’. The type of assistance provided now takes the form 
of the ‘joint planning and implementation of basic projects’, in consort with the 
population. 

The third function, of a ‘human character’, falls to the Office of the Secretary 
of State for Human Advancement (SEPH), which comprises: a Directorate for 
Rural and Urban Community Organization (DARU) whose objectives are to 
motivate and organize the population with a view to general, endogenous develop- 
ment; and a Directorate for Practical Intermediate Education (EMP), responsible 
for the training of young people in rural and urban areas who have received little 
or no schooling. SEPH is also responsible for adult literacy work and vocational 
training in rural areas. Rural community centres (Maisons familiales rurales— 
MER) which are under the authority of the Office of the Secretary of State for 
Human Advancement, have been set up in almost every rural community and 
serve as a basis from which to launch Operations designed to ensure the advance- 
ment of the population. 

Agreements have been concluded between the different ministries—betwee? 
the Ministry of Rural Development and the Office of the Secretary of State for 
Human Advancement for instance—with a view to ensuring collaboration 
between their respective field staff and harmonizing their activities. Howevel, 
the fact that the tasks of those ministries, while being complementary to each 
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other, are administered by separate bodies does not always facilitate such 
collaboration in practice. 


Administrative reform and the rural communities 


Senegal has a population of 5,085,388 inhabitants (population survey of November 
1976), more than 80 per cent of whom live in rural areas. The reform of local 
and regional government offices undertaken in 1972 (Organic Law No. 72.02 


of 1 February 1972) marked a new stage in Senegal’s economic and social develop- 


Ment policy. It opened up new prospects for the rural population as far as develop- 
heir sense of civic responsibility and 


ment was concerned, while increasing t n 
affording them the opportunity to ensure by their own efforts the advancement 
y there had existed no struc- 


of the communities to which they belong. Previous! i 
ture, no institutional body, which would have enabled the rural population to 


have a direct hand in governing themselves. Admittedly, in co-operatives they 
Could pool their economic interests but they were allowed little say in the prepara- 
tion or adoption of local administrative measures. The significance of the 1972 
reform, then, was the establishment of ‘structures for participatory development’ 
by the people and for the people. ; san 

The objectives of the 1973 reform were dispersion and decentralization of the 
Public administration. Based on the principle of ‘participation with responsibility’, 
it gave local communities the right to elect their representatives by universal 
Suffrage and to have a say in the choice of development aims and the distribution 
Of the benefits of development according to each person’s needs, but also the right 


to have a substantial hand in shaping a genuine planning policy. 
Dispersion entails the streamlining of administrative machinery by means 


of a redistribution of functions. It also entails a closer relationship between 
government offices and the national community, thereby reducing the gap which 


existed articular type of superstructure. The effects of 
i between Mie bese ae) P t level where the sub-prefect supervises 


'Spersi distric 
Cl aa eens ease hak provides permanent assistance to the rural 
Communities for which he has responsibility. It is to be noted that he also super- 
Vises the CERP and oversees the development operations decided by the rural 
Councils, P 
_ Asa result of the decentralization measures provided for by the reform, the 
Situation in rural areas has been radically changed: a participatory, yok 8 
volving at grassroots level—the rural community—a public entity with legal 

singa number of villages on the 


Status x 5 and compr! 
, Possessing financial autonomy z 
asis of criteria s aa iy existing or yet to be determined, grouped around a central 


village s of the public administration, a consultative council 
as Shae = cao council for the =e) community, a district 
Council, a departmental council and a regional council. 
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The rural council 


The rural council is necessarily based at the central village and is made up of 
between twelve and twenty-one members, two-thirds of whom are elected by 
direct universal suffrage by the inhabitants of the rural community, and one-third 
by the General Assembly of Co-operatives and other economic groups. The rural 
council reaches decisions concerning all matters relevant to the community; it 
examines all local projects and investments, regardless of whether or not they are 
financed from the rural community’s budget, and supervises plans, contracts and 
estimates regarding the use of its budgetary resources, on which it votes every year. 

The rural council is legally bound to oversee the evolution of development activ- 
ities and, in addition, has been assigned the not inconsiderable task of ‘helping fami- 
lies to raise and educate children in the best possible conditions’. The rural council 1S 
therefore empowered to take action in several fields: health, hygiene and sanitation 
in villages, education of young people and adults, development projects, housing, etc. 

The rural community possesses its own financial resources. These derive 
principally from rural tax (a per capita tax established by the departmental 
council), other taxes levied within its geographical limits, and allocations from 
the national solidarity fund. The proceeds from rural tax and other resources 
are intended to serve exclusively for the financing and servicing of local projects, 
ordinary personnel costs being borne by the state. This arrangement has the 
advantage of making the population aware of the link between the payment of 
taxes and the use of the proceeds from those taxes for specific investments from 
which it benefits directly, thus creating additional motivation. 


Regional council 


The regional council has a co-ordinatin; 


g role in regard to regional development 
and has a hand in the preparation of 


regional programmes under the national 
development plan. It gives its opinion concerning the budgets of the rural com- 
munities, the choice of priorities and measures calculated to ensure the co-ordi- 
nation and harmonization of programming operations. 

At all levels (region, department, district) there exists a development com- 
mittee whose purpose is to give advice to the administrative authorities and the 
participating assemblies concerning the preparation and implementation of 
projects. Lastly, at the district level, each technical service is represented within 
the multidisciplinary team of the CERP, which is responsible for the social and 
economic development of the inhabitants of the rural communities, and has 4 
hand in preparing and allocating the budgets of those communities. 


‘Participatory development’ 


Owing to the position of the developing countries w 


ithin the general context of 
the world economy, their development requirements ai 


Te such that the governments 
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of those countries very often tend to place particular emphasis on productive 
activities, giving them priority. This they do in order to obtain surpluses which 
will serve in their turn to finance development. This situation does indeed give 
rise to an increase in rates of production, without however leading automatically 
to an improvement in the living conditions of the producers. (Reference may be 
made, by way of example, to ground-nut and millet production in Senegal, the rates 
of production of which have increased but the producers’ revenue has remained 
constant.) The establishment of the CERPs and the new approach adopted by 
them, based on the idea of ‘participatory development’, should make it possible 
to remedy this. 

The needs to be met by the CERPs are highly varied. Subjective and/or 
objective in character, they relate to the economic, social, cultural and even 
religious or moral spheres. They can thus be met once objectives have been 
attained and final results achieved. Problems of production nevertheless 
remain central, but are consequently tackled in a context such that they are 
regarded as part and parcel of the concerns and psycho-sociological environment 
of the community. The type of ‘contractual assistance’ provided to the population 
by the CERP personnel encourages the community spirit and thus fosters a fuller 
development of the individual and the undertaking in which he is engaged. This 
approach also has the advantage of preventing any pressure being exercised upon 
the population as a result of ‘interference’ by extension workers, as was noted 
in the case of the conventional type of development companies where the official 
in charge of the development project is in fact led to exercise such pressure. 

Two principal aspects of the objectives of the CERP illustrate the approach 
adopted by them. What is being referred to here is, on the one hand, the planning, 
implemention and supervision of local projects proposed at grassroots level and 
carried out with grassroots participation; and, on the other, the carrying out of 
assistance operations by technical services. The entire approach forms part of 
a local development strategy which is itself keyed to the following three elements: 
1. Monographs produced by CERP personnel on the potentialities of the 
different regions. These contain statistical and anthropological data which 
enable each area to be ‘pinpointed’ with the maximum precision. 

The needs of the population, which are determined by means of a permanent 
dialogue between CERP personnel and village inhabitants. 
f the National Development Plan. 


N 


3. Lastly, the main lines of emphasis ©: 


THE MULTIDISCIPLINARY RURAL DEVELOPMENT CENTRES—CERP 


ture of the Rural Development Centres, which are bound up 


Cha in the struc A ; i i 
nges in g extension services in rural areas in Senegal, 


with changes in ideas regardin. 
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technical advances and the new awareness of country-dwellers regarding the 
problems of development, have occurred in four stages. 

Prior to 1959, extension services in rural areas in Senegal were provided by 
the Department of Agriculture which comprised, on an average, one senior 
technician and three or four agricultural advisers for a dozen or so villages. 
Between 1959 and 1963, the period in which Senegal attained independence, 
co-operatives were set up together with a Co-operation Service and a Community 
Organization Service, designed to heighten the population’s awareness and to 
pave the way for the different development activities. The Community Organ- 
ization Service was composed of a multidisciplinary team of technicians who 
carried out integrated activities at grassroots level. Thus it was that appeared 
the first CERP, staffed by specialists in the fields of agriculture, forestry, stock 
rearing, health and co-operation. Between 1963 and 1970 the Directorate for 
Community Organization and Development was set up to alleviate the effects of 
the CERPs’ dependence on the Agricultural Department, which was proving 
detrimental to their multidisciplinary character. The CERPs were then placed 
under the responsibility of the Ministry of Planning and Development, while 
remaining attached to the Directorate for Community Organization. 

Between 1964 and 1966 a series of events took place which included the 
beginning of a period of drought and the raising of the prices of fertilizers, pro- 
ducts and materials and which led to what was termed the ‘peasant unrest’. 
This placed a great strain on the extension service structures existing in rural 
areas in Senegal. In 1970 it was once again decided to place the CERPs under 
the control of the Agricultural Department and a circular was issued to that 
effect; from that time onwards they were to be responsible for carrying out 
projects that were limited in both space and time. The following year it became 
clear during the preparation of the Administrative Reform that it was necessary 
to reorganize the CERPs so as to make them a tool of rural community develop- 
ment. Endowed with greater autonomy, the CERPs are now subordinated to an 
Executive Secretariat attached to the Ministry of Rural Development and are 
largely independent. 


Objectives and means 


Hitherto the technical services provided for rural areas were organized along 
the same lines as the public administration and this tended to result in a vertical, 
compartmentalized structure in which the decisions taken were reached without 
any consultation between the directorates concerned by the projects. This 
resulted in a series of obstacles being encountered at every level, which was 
detrimental to the activities involved. 


The CERPs, in order to avoid the consequences of this lack of co-ordination, 
have been assigned two objectives: 
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1. To co-ordinate the activities of the different services so as to achieve better 
co-ordination of development activities and ensure that basic-level personnel 
receive coherent instructions. 

2. To integrate extension work in a local development strategy: the CERPs 
should be places where country-dwellers and officials can get together and 
freely exchange their views so as to ensure the participation of the former in 
the choice and attainment of development aims. 


Departmental, regional and national commissions to provide assistance to the 
CERPs were set up to help in the implementation and evaluation of work pro- 
grammes based on the best possible use of existing human and material resources. 
The multidisciplinary character of CERP personnel enable them, whatever their 
Special fields, to relay very simple technical or economic information to the 
peasants, thus facilitating the activities of each service and increasing their 
effectiveness. The idea of multidisciplinarity is of importance here, reflecting as 
it does the need to take stock on a comprehensive basis of all the problems arising 


in the field, regardless of the sector involved. 
The human resources employed are constituted essentially by the staff of 
multidisciplinary teams, each team itself consisting of: the CERP director; 


agricultural officer; forestry and/or fisheries officer; sanitation officer; co-operation 


Organizational chart of the executive secretariat for CERP operations. 
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scheme officer; and one or two rural home economics advisers. More often than 
not, owing to a lack of trained personnel, the staff of the CERPs consists of: the 
director; stock rearing officer; forestry and/or fisheries officer; and co-operation 
scheme officer. 

There are ninety directors, one for each of the ninety districts in the country, 
and each CERP has an average staff of four, making a total of 360 CERP staff. 
A year after the Executive Secretariat had been set up, six regional assistants 
were appointed to the office of the regional governor with responsibility for 
co-ordinating the activities of the CERPs and arranging for assistance to be given 
to the CERPs by the technical services. Table 6 shows the operating budget of 
the CERPs. For the period 1975/76 each CERP will have received on an average 
a total of 250,000 CFA francs twice-yearly. 


Modes of action of the CERPs 


The action of the CERPs is based on the two principles of co-ordination and 
participation. Co-ordination has to be ensured in connexion with three types 
of activity, namely: the extension work carried out by the different services; local 
activities initiated by the CERP teams; and those initiated by the population 
itself. A meeting is held once a month for programming purposes in order to 
make a survey of activities to be undertaken, decide where they are to be carried 


TABLE 6. Operating budget (in thousands of CFA francs) 


aasatl 


Year Day-to-day expenses Expenditure on materials Number of vehicles in the 
(fuel, travelling expenses, etc.) (office supplies, temporary CERs (1 per CER) 
staff, etc.) 
1972/73 22,250 19,439 10 
1973/74 20,000 19,439 40 
1974/75 20,000 20,635 50 
1975/76 45,031 44,365 65 


me 


out and to assess the amount required to finance them. Once the programme has 
been decided on by the Departmental Development Committee (CDD) and 
funding arrangements have been made, responsibility for the implementation of 
that programme is assigned to the CERPs, assisted by the departmental services. 

Activities for the benefit of rural communities are carried out by groups of 
individuals within organizations set up on a permanent or seasonal basis, the 
management of local projects being entrusted wholly to the peasants. These are 
small-scale projects—fields or hen houses under group management, maternity 
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centres, social centres, etc.—which, as field projects, result from the analytical 
and organic breakdown of larger, integrated projects worked out at the top level 
of the hierarchy according to the major economic choices available to the nation. 
The size and nature of the groups formed in connexion with local projects vary 
in accordance with their practical aims, which may be directly productive or 
social. It is to be noted that the direct productive effort that goes into a social 
project does not always assume monetary form but may involve the provision 
of labour, as for instance in the case of the drilling of wells. 


FIELDS OF ACTION AND ACTIVITIES OF THE CERPS 


It would obviously be difficult to provide a statistical breakdown of the assistance 
given to rural communities by the CERPs. In addition to the fact that it is not 
always possible to describe such assistance in quantitative terms, types of assistance 
vary according to the geographical situation, basic potentialities and the needs 
of each community. Consequently, all that will be given here will be a list of the 
types of activity commonly undertaken by the CERPs and, in a subsequent 
section, an effort will be made to give more precise information concerning 
their practical achievements in one of the seven regions of Senegal. 

The activities conducted and the assistance provided by CERP personnel 
are designed to have both a practical function and a training function, if, that is, 
such a distinction can be validly made. The practical aspect relates to the actual 
realization of the project, the means employed to implement it; as for that aspect 
which concerns training, what is involved here is extension work and instruction 
in new methods and techniques. In both cases it is absolutely indispensable for 
the extension workers to be perfectly familiar with the environment—the physical 
environment on the one hand, and the human environment on the other (socio- 
cultural problems, living patterns, customs, religion, etc.). When there is sound 
knowledge of the physical and human environment it is possible to identify 
obstacles and barriers or, better, to avoid them, for the sake of more effective 


action. 


Agriculture 


The CERPs activities in this field are as follows: 


l. Follow-up action for on-going agricultural campaigns and the preparation 
of forthcoming campaigns. CERP personnel help to prepare the land and 
to select seeds. They also identify requirements and distribute minor equip- 
ment (hoes, carts, etc.), products and fertilizers to the peasants. 
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2. The principal task arising in connexion with the market-gardening campaign 


is that of crop protection, anti-rat measures and the protection of plant life. 
Measures are also being taken to improve farming techniques (or to introduce 
new crops). Co-operatives of producers are being organized with a view to 
raising the income of the peasants. 


Forestry 


i. 


Enforcement of forestry and hunting regulations, supervision of plantations, 
village woods and food gathering. 


Supervision of afforestation operations, ‘forest weeks’ and measures to 
prevent bush fire. 


In addition, forestry education is provided for the population. 


Stock rearing and fishing 


1. 


CERP personnel keep an eye on animal health (veterinary assistance) and 
supervise the annual vaccination campaigns and the slaughtering and transport 
of livestock. They draw the population’s attention to the benefits to be derived 
from action to improve breeds (for cattle and poultry). 


Where fishing is concerned, they inspect sea food to ensure it is wholesome 
and supervise processing (drying and smoking techniques). 


Health and sanitation 


1. 
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Establishment of village pharmacies and setting up of management committees: 
those in charge of these pharmacies receive training as medical assistants so 
as to ensure that they can provide first-aid care. 


The CERPs play a part in the activities of the medical units with regard to 
pre- and post-natal consultations. Advice is given to families regarding the 
health and nutrition of young children (need for a balanced diet, food value 
of local products, etc.). 


Talks addressed to the whole population are organized in the village on 
problems of health and hygiene. Topics dealt with include: ‘The advantages 
of using latrines’, ‘The use of disinfectants’, ‘Waste water and household 
waste disposal’, etc. In some districts, special committees are set up to deal 
with problems of sanitation. 


Home economics for rural areas 


Staffing of the extension services centres in home economics is mainly by means 
of home economics advisers. Such staff, after receiving training at the National 
Technical College of Dakar or at the Thiés Centre, attend practical courses in the 
regions before taking up their duties. These consist in the organization of activities 
for women. 

The Centres for Extension Services in Home Economics are intended to enable 
women in rural areas to acquire knowledge which will allow them to exercise 
gainful activity and to increase their own income and that of their families. Thus, 
ed at the centre cover the following activities, among 
knitting, crochet, painting, basket-making and handi- 
d are sold at fairs or exhibitions organized in the 
d to purchase materials required by the villages. 
er the travelling expenses of delegates attending 


the various courses providi 
others: sewing, embroidery, 
crafts. The articles produce 
regions, and the proceeds are use 
The proceeds are also used to cov 
courses, 

Other activities of these centr 
Cereals, etc., organized on a group b 


es include: market gardening, the milling of 
asis. The centres encourage the setting up of 


Co-operatives and teach women improved techniques for the conservation of 


market-gardening produce with a view to its marketing. : 
Collaboration in the activities of the food centres set up in all the regions and 


know ogramm 
EPNS) r hey ee a the control of the Ministry of Health and Social 
Affairs. Their purpose is to bring about an improvement in the diet and health 
of children. Cookery courses are provided for women, who are also taught to 
make rational use of consumer products. Talks are organized at the centres on 
topics relating to nutrition, such as the biological value of foodstuffs, the utili- 
Zation and conservation of fresh produce, etc. Of course, account has to be taken 

here of prevailing dietary patterns in the areas concerned. À 
Action on behalf of children takes the form primarily of prophylactic care. 
The CERPs, in collaboration with the Bureau of Food and Applied Nutrition 
g f the centres for the protection of mother 


BA : activities O! 
( NAS), take part in the ing between 0 and 5 years. Babysitting 


and child, th of the children vary’ a 
facilities for oan are provided at the Rural Community Centre (MFR) to help 


z he day-to-day work of the 
wom : Itural work. Furthermore, t 
bie a engaged tie ao eae a watch over the state of health and development 
of chil i istrict. ; . - 
ss rian ese indirectly from the advisory services provided for women 
zs Bee > housing. 
with trition, hygiene and : 
regard to health, nu If of children of school age (primary level) might 


More direct action on beha CENAE px eee 
be envisaged: civic instruction, for instance, or participation in minor tasks in 
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the village (odd jobs, clearing of hen houses, etc.) which would give them a sense 
of responsibility and prepare them to assume more adequately their future tasks 
within the community. 


Training and information 


The CERPs have the task of training and informing the population on the one 
hand, and their own personnel on the other. They organize training and briefing 
sessions for departmental and regional assistants, CERP directors, villagers and 
rural counsellors. Such activities are designed to foster greater individual 
awareness of civic responsibilities and improved understanding of the aims of 
development. Topics dealt with in seminars organized by the CERPs include 
the following: ‘The practical implementation of administrative reform’, ‘The 
functions and operation of the rural council’, ‘Relations between the different 
development structures’, ‘The national context’, etc. Sometimes these sessions 
have a more practical purpose and serve to solve specific problems concerning 
a region, a department or a village community. 


Miscellaneous activities, community and local projects 


These ‘miscellaneous activities’ may equally well involve the compilation of an 
electoral list or the distribution of relief to disaster victims. In the case of the 
community projects, priority is generally assigned to two factors of leading 
importance for economic and social development—drought and malnutrition. 
(Special attention is given to the implementation of hydro-agricultural projects, 
well-boring, rural maternity centres, etc.). 

Other types of local project include: gardens and hen houses managed on a 
collective basis, and the establishment of pilot farms. 


FIELD ACTIVITIES CARRIED OUT BY THE CERPS ! 


Characteristics of the region 


Situated in the far north of Senegal (sharing 600 km of frontier with Mauritania), 
the Fleuve region covers an area of 44,127 km2, or a little more than one-fifth 
of Senegal. 


1. The information and statistics quoted in this section are drawn from the Rapport d’activités 
des CER de la Région du Fleuve, covering the period from January to June 1977. As information 
concerning the activities of some CERPs has not been communicated, this evaluation has been 
made on the basis of incomplete data. Nevertheless, it provides a bird’s-eye view of the prac- 
tical achievements of the CERPs in the field and of the difficulties encountered. 
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The Fleuve region has a population of 528,473 (rural population: 412,647 
inhabitants; urban population: 115,836 inhabitants), or one-tenth of the popula- 
tion of Senegal. The region is divided administratively into four communes— 
Saint-Louis, Dagana, Podor and Matam—three departments and eleven districts. 
Economically, that is to say with reference to the principal economic activities 
and potentialities of the region, it may be divided into eight zones, each one 
homogenous as regards natural conditions, modes and types of production, and 
in terms of demographic or ethnic composition. The zones are as follows: 


1. Saint-Louis — Gandiolais : specializes in fishing and stock rearing, with millet 
and ground-nut cultivation. 

Flooded delta: rice growing, fishing and stock rearing. 

Dry delta: stock rearing, millet and ground-nut cultivation. 

Agroindustrial development: sugar cane, tomatoes and rice. 

Lake of Guiers: fishing and traditional crops. 

Ouale : a zone of central importance where falling flood cultivation is practised 
from November to May. 

7. Dièry: stock rearing and traditional crops. 

8. Forest and pastoral zone: stock rearing, gum arabic and millet. 


PL Py Ske 


The two most populated zones are those of Gandiolais and that to the south 
of Saint-Louis, The following institutions are located in this area and are 
concerned with education, training and health care: secondary schools, 4; lower 
secondary schools, 6; regional teacher training college, 1; hospitals, 3; upper 
primary schools, 4; clinics, 130; maternity centres, 5; co-operatives, 165; classified 
forests, 61 (covering an area of 768,880 heo; There are eleven CERPs engaged 
in d extension work. 

pein E activities have included the distribution of seed and 
the encouragement of irrigation and market gardening. Production objectives 
have not been met through the general shortage of water. í 

The encouragement of stock rearing was largely based on a prophylactic 
campaign conducted against: (a) plague, pleuropneumonia, symptomatic anthrax 
and pasteurellosis; and (b) against botulism around drillholes. The campaign 
ran into difficulties because the staff were transferred to other duties. CERP 
Personnel also supervised the slaughtering and marketing of cattle, sheep, goats 
and fresh fish. In addition, they had to oversee the distribution and sale of licking 
stones. 

In the area of forestry, new life 
for fighting bush fires with the resu 
decreased considerably during 1977. 


has been injected into the committees responsible 
It that the surface damaged by fire has 
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An afforestation campaign has been launched. Several ‘forest weeks’ have 
taken place under the auspices of the political and religious authorities. Survival 
rates for the saplings vary according to the year and the site between 20 and 
50 per cent. Afforestation is also carried out under the supervision of the national 
forestry service in eight sites in this area. In some places, to make up for the 
insufficient supply of saplings, seed has been sown directly in situ. 

Unions of local co-operatives have been set up in each district, where each 
co-operative is expected to pay an annual contribution of 5,000 CFA francs. 
Following the launch of the 1977/78 agricultural campaign, materials and equip- 
ment (such as barrows, seed drills, hoes, etc.) were distributed under the super- 
vision of the CERPs, together with millet to bridge the gap in production. The 
CERPs also supervised the repayment of debts contracted by the co-operatives 
and ONCAS (National Marketing Office). 


Social action for women 


In the Fleuve region, populated to a major extent by Wolofs, Tukulors, Soninkes 
and Moors, women generally, on account of socio-cultural traditions, devote 
themselves to household and domestic activities, engaging only rarely in strictly 
productive activities, that is to say in activities from which a substantial income 
may be gained, equal to that of the man in the household. 

The role played by women in development is most apparent in the regions 
of Casamance and Cap-Vert. In Casamance women, being responsible for the 
rice field and the kitchen garden, have the task of meeting the family’s most 
vital need—the need for food—in addition to their role as wives and mothers. 
Thus, they produce food products, look after the children and do the housework. 
They are consequently of central importance in the home while men, specializing 
in industrial crops which are an easier source of monetary gain, rule as lords and 
masters by virtue of the fact that, as husbands, they hold the ‘key to paradise’! 

Because of their many responsibilities, women in the Casamance region have 
attempted to make things easier for themselves by organizing babysitting services, 
maternity centres and other community facilities in order to meet the most 
urgent needs. 

In addition to this project which has had such outstanding results, mention 
may be made of the spirit of initiative shown by women in Boucotte-Ouoloff 
(in the district of Cabrousse), who joined together in a market-gardening co- 
operative. 

Women in the Fleuve region have grown market-garden produce in gardens 
managed on a collective basis, incorporated into agricultural co-operatives. Com- 
munity organization and extension services for women are provided through 
the PPNS centres and MFR by means of courses in home economics. There also 
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exist: a social centre in Rao; two literacy centres in Pulaar and Ouoloff in Ross- 
Béthio; two needlework centres in Ross-Béthio; three village pharmacies; nine 
PPNS centres in the district of Rao catering for 12,000 children. Matrons have 
been recruited in different villages to receive further training. 

In the case of the Kanel centre, for instance, operating under the aegis of the 
Sanitation officer of the CER team, 941 children have been regularly examined 
and periodically weighed. Advice is given to mothers on personal hygiene, water 
cleanliness and food, and talks are given on such topics as paludism. Cookery 
demonstrations take place featuring local dishes such as /aax bissap, gnirilidi 
and mbaxal. Extension work addressed to the female population also includes 
the securing of participation by women in a project to bring electricity to a 
dispensary. 


Extension services for young people 


The central village of Orkodiéré, Matam, affords a striking example of social 
Cohesion thanks to the dynamism shown by young people in the village. These 
young people, grouped together in an association, are concerned with the develop- 
ment and co-ordination of all economic, cultural and social activities with a 
view to promoting the economic and social development of the village, civic 
instruction for all young people, and the practical implementation of development 
activities proposed by the technical services responsible for extension work in 
Tural areas. This association has 75 members including demonstration farmers. 
Its achievements include the following: planting trees in the village; village 
Sanitation work; the burying of dead animals; the prevention of bush fire; 
measures to prevent cattle from straying in the village and fields. Bas 
This association also maintains law and order in the village by inflicting 
Penalties and fines on those guilty of offenses after summoning them before the 
Council of Elders where they are judged. The funds thus collected, together with 
the proceeds from the sale of produce from the collective field, are used for the 
Purchase of equipment for the association, for the mutual aid services, to cover 
hospitality costs pouches PE services provided for young people in 
The princi e of the extension i 
Ret canna iy rural exodus through the adoption of a back-to-the-land 
Policy. Local development projects in relation with the SAED and in the frame- 
Work of land use planning in the delta have been prepared by the CERP on the 
basis of j deas put forward by young people. Fifteen projects are planned and 
funding arrangements have already been made for nine of them. These projects 


have three goals: E A 
1. Settlement of the Delta by the local population with a view to rational utili- 


zation of the land. 
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2. Integration of young people in the sphere of production (rice growing and 
tomato cultivation for industrial purposes). Foreign assistance is often necessary 
for the purchase of motor-driven pumps that are sufficiently powerful for there 
to be total control over water resources. 


3. Settling of young people will provide a means of increasing socio-cultural 
integration and should thereby give rise to participation by the adult population 
in the community development process. 


Local projects 


The following facts emerge from examination of the entire range of activities 
carried out by the CERPs in the Fleuve region. Those sections of the population 
concerned give priority to agricultural problems (cultivation, water control and 
preventing the deterioration of crops in store) and to problems relating to afforesta- 
tion and the prevention of cattle disease. This, when all is said and done, is quite 
logical since the activities concerned constitute the basis of their economy. 

It is also to be noted that fairly good results have been obtained as far as the 
operation of the PPNS centres is concerned. This applies only to the Fleuve 
region, for in other regions such good results have been obtained by certain 
groups of women producers that those involved have been able to put their 
income into savings banks. 

As far as the future is concerned, and in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Rufisque Seminar on the Improvement of the Living Conditions 
of Women in Rural Areas, it is planned that extension services for women will 
be strengthened even if this entails placing those services under the responsibility 
of other CERP personnel (men for the most part) in those areas with a shortage 
of female advisers. 

In order to draw the attention of the population to their activities, the CERPs 
will be organizing inter-regional seminars with a view to dispensing at grassroots 


level the methodology taught by the African Research Centre for the Training 
of Women (CARFF). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The effectiveness of the CERPs and of the activities undertaken in the rural com- 
munities since 1974 is such that ‘participation by the population in the process 
of its own development’ is progressively becoming a reality. An increase in the 
benefits of the 1972 administrative reform and the continuation of the regional- 
ization policy undertaken by Senegal should make it possible to ensure that the 
population has an even more significant role in local development activities with 
the support and advice of the CERPs and under their direct supervision. 
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Up to now the activities of the CERPs have been intended primarily to benefit 
the ‘rural community’ as an entity, rather than the population in general. 
The conclusions of the Rufisque Seminar are fairly significant and tend to re- 
establish the balance in this regard; and the principal problems identified at the 
discussions were—besides a lack of material and human resources—the in- 
adequacy of training, both in regard to the dialogue with the population and the 
training of instructors. 

The recommendations of the Rufisque Seminar make provision for a training 
programme for CERP personnel, designed to enable them to acquire basic knowl- 
edge in fields other than that in which they received their initial training. The 


Programme is planned as follows: 
l. Nutrition: with a view to the utilization of local products by means of food 


education. 
2. Health education: to protect the health of the village population. 


e—stock rearing and fishing: to secure a higher 


3. Craft activities—agricultur fishing: to se 
hrough the wide dissemination of modern 


return from productive activities t 
techniques of production. 


Co-operative education: for improved management. 


Utilization of income: for improved management of family income. 


Functional literacy: to promote integrated rural development. 
Population education: to protect the health of mothers and children by measures 


designed to draw attention to the benefits of family planning. 
to less strenuous farm work. 


Naase 


8. Appropriate technology: with a view pues : 
Civic instruction for the family : to encourage participation by women in com- 
munity life by providing information about their rights and duties and 


Concerning public institutions. 
ptual approaches to action within the CERPs 


Jopment projects have, after some fifteen years 
hat the two aims of such action—education 
h the attainment of a variety of economic, 


Consideration of changing conce 
shows that those in charge of deve 
of experience, reached the conclusion t 
ca Production—can be achieved throug 
echni i objectives. : te ne x 
cal, social and cultural obj ding the list of objectives as choosing 


What is i is not so much exten 
iain aber’ aspirations of women, men and the popula- 


Priorities that are in keeping with the 

tion of rural ee with a view to the development of a balanced rural 
a 

Society, 
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III. Mobilizing additional mediators 
in learning 


Stimulating institutions to provide enriched learning 
opportunities 


The Comilla experience in rural development, Bangladesh 


The significance of the educational experience gained through the Comilla Project 
is best appreciated when it is seen in the light of the project’s over-all commitment 
to rural development. The Comilla Project is an evolving set of research pro- 
grammes being carried out in the 100 square-mile area around the Bangladesh 
Academy for Rural Development (BARD). This area is commonly known as 
BARD’s social laboratory. 

In its rural development efforts, BARD has worked very closely with rural 
people to tackle their problems, and has gradually evolved an institutional 
infrastructure for pursuing its activities. Training for government officials has 
been organized based on the project’s findings. It has also contributed to rural 
development by organizing seminars, workshops and field studies where policy 
makers were presented with information and experience intended to focus thei 
attention on the basic issues. The project’s programmes are carried out through 
a multidisciplinary, integrated approach. 

It is interesting to appreciate the way women’s and children’s programmes 
have been developed within the total socio-economic structure of the Comilla 
area—a male-dominated, conservative, Muslim society with an extremely high 


population density, great fragmentation of land and annual floods, leading to 
rural indebtedness and general poverty. 


INSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The basic institutional elements of the Comilla Project are as follows: 


The smallest administrative unit is the thana which forms the nucleus of rural 
dministration. The thana has an area of approximately 100 square miles and 4 
population of about 200,000 people. This was considered to be a more convenient 
area than the next largest—the district. The thana, in turn, is divided into ten OF 
twelve unions, each composed of about twenty villages. 
In the past, there was the Union Multi-purpose Co-operatives which were 
fairly large organizations dealing mostly with credit. The new co-operative system 
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is formed of three levels: the primary level of village farmers; above them the Thana 
Central Co-operative Association (ICCA); and finally the national level. The 
TCCA organizes various services to farmers at the thana level, such as supply 
of materials, irrigation facilities, workshop facilities for tractors and pumps, 
credit, training, marketing, processing, etc. At the village level it provides super- 
vision and assistance in book-keeping, and organizes weekly meetings. 

Local government units form the planning and co-ordinating bodies of 
development programmes, besides fulfilling law and order, and taxation functions. 
They are responsible for building up the rural development infrastructure through 
tural works, irrigation, and rural electrification programmes, as well as through 
schools, clinics, public health, sanitation, etc. , 

The Thana Training and Development Centre (TTDC) brings together all 
the local institutions, such as the TCCA, the Thana Council, a rural bank, family 
planning clinics, maternity and child care clinics; and departmental units at the 
thana level, such as the agricultural officer, co-operative officer, education officer, 
plant protection officer, fertilizer officer, irrigation officer, etc. All these units 
are placed in one complex which undertakes the functions of training, planning 
and co-ordinating development programmes under a Thana Development Board. 
Previously, when the various offices were dispersed, it was difficult for farmers 
to obtain all their requirements. The farmers can now get everything in one place 
and now have their own organization, the TCCA, to give them a sense of 
i ‘ 
as cone element in the total institutional framework is the Thana School 
Board. Although successful experiments were carried out with this institution 
in Comilla, it has not yet been introduced at the national level. ; 

Besides these basic infrastructures, other programmes have been built around 
local needs, Adult literacy and education programmes were begun during the 
Period of the Village Agricultural and Industrial Development Programme 
(Village AID), but when this was abolished in 1961 none of the existing ministries 
were able to continue with them. BARD extended its activities into this area, 
which gave rise to a new adult education programme under a a eE set 
up within the Ministry of Education. This was located in the Comilla area to 
encourage close liaison with BARD’s rural ol i gos : 

The programme for women was another problem area. n S was con- 
sidered very vital for development, the existing departmental ini rastructures 
were unable to handle it in a comprehensive manner. However, the situation 
demanded a separate programme for women which would tie in with the general 
Programme. The departments of social welfare, health and family planning, 
nutrition, co-operatives and education all had nom ang, to a vo women, 
but their efforts were rarely co-ordinated. The conservatism of rural societies 


only accentuated the backwardness of women. 
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Within the structure of the TTDC, a comprehensive women’s programme was 
brought under official administration for the first time, linking it with schools, 
co-operatives, family planning, maternity and child care clinics, and nutrition 
programmes at the thana level, reaching down to the villages through women’s 
groups and co-operatives. 

A third major institutional role which had to be developed within BARD’s 
functions was that of research responsibility for institution building and the con- 
tinuing search for solutions to problems in the field of rural development. 

The educational programme was conceived as an integral part of the compre- 
hensive rural development programme. The most important principle underlying 
the evolution of the educational programme was the creation of an intellectual 
mechanism for generating relevant knowledge, self-development skills and 
commitment, and for maintaining a healthy educational climate compatible with 
the development challenge and objectives. Such a programme must necessarily 


cover a much larger domain than could normally be tackled through the formal 
structure. 


PROGRAMMES FOR SCHOOLCHILDREN 


Programmes were developed with special emphasis on the primary school—the 
symbol of prestige for the three to five villages which send their children to it. 
Most of these schools are staffed by teachers belonging to each locality and are 
managed by a local management committee. The teacher has an accepted leader- 
ship role within the area and is emotionally identified with the people and the 
community. It is easy for him to appreciate the possibilities of a more extended 
role for himself in the community going beyond his traditional role as teacher. 


Some of the new programmes introduced in the primary schools of the area are 
as follows: 


Sabuj Sangha. The students are organized into a programme called Sabuj Sangha 
(Association of the Green (= Youth)), which encourages them to carry out projects 
at home, in school groups and sometimes in the community. The projects could be 
of a cultural nature—singing, performances, etc.; or agricultural—growing 
tomatoes, cabbages, potatoes, bananas, etc.; or could include such topics as clay- 
modelling, bamboo-craft, handicraft, embroidery, painting, etc.; or the raising © 

poultry, calves, goats, cows, etc. The projects are graded according to the ages ° 

the children and appropriate training is arranged in the school. The students eat” 
cash from the sale of produce, as well as being able to consume part of it with their 
family. The school also profits from the group projects. Every summer and winte! 
project competitions are held within the schools. Every year a Central Sabuj 
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Sangha Rally is organized for all the schools within the thana, where the students’ 
projects are exhibited on their respective school stalls for competition and reward. 
The parents, communities, Union and Thana Councils are all involved at various 
Stages, thus generating great interest and enthusiasm within the community. The 
Students become effective change agents for improved agricultural techniques in 
their family and community. 

These programes help develop creativity, leadership, a keen observation of 
nature and the environment, an emotional bond to the village and respect for hard 
work. In this way the students become involved with other development institu- 
tions and they are seen as resource persons and teachers in the community at 
large. Education is liberated from the bounds of the school walls. 


School works programme. Severe floods and cyclones are almost regular phen- 
omena in Bangladesh. The physical condition of the schools in most cases is 
deplorable. Even with government grants, over-ambitious planning means that 
most of the schools remain without a roof for quite a long time, jeopardizing the 
normal school programmes. A school works’ programme was launched several 
years ago to improve the facilities of the schools in which the teachers, students and 
the community members worked. There is a great scarcity of skilled workers in 
ruralareas. Involvement of the students, teachers and community people reduces 
the demand on the skilled and semi-skilled workers, and at the same time develops 
the skills on a massive scale. cu $ 
Activities—like construction and repair of school buildings and furniture, 
water-seal latrines, development of play grounds, improvement of the approach 
roads, sinking of tube-wells for drinking water in the school premises—were 
taken up under this programme. Skilled artisans were employed, but most of the 
unskilled and semi-skilled work was done by the students on wages. It was found 
through evaluation that the work could be done more economically, though a 
sizeable amount of the total wage went to the students, teachers and community 
members. The work programme was organized under the supervision of a teacher 
in such a way that small batches of students worked with the skilled workers for 
three or four hours per week and the batches were rotated so that most students 
Zot a chance to do some work and earn some money. The work experience thus 
gained helped the students to understand arithmetic, geometry, physics, chemistry, 
health and hygiene, etc., by actually utilizing the book knowledge and skills ina 
real situation and developing in them an aptitude for technical skill. This pro- 
gramme made the managing committee, the community and the students emotion- 
ally involved with the school and its future development through their personal 


Contribution and physical work. 


School museum. The teachers with the help of the Sabuj Sangha members organize 


a very simple type of school museum which is enriched year after year. The students 
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collect specimens of soil-types, various types of fertilizers, improved and hybrid 
seeds, pests, insecticides, special articles or materials from the local area, etc. The 
experts from the TTDC are utilized to identify the items and help teachers prepare 
very simple placards or charts describing them. The school museum is exhibited 
on special school days, with detailed explanations of each item made by the stu- 
dents for the school guests, parents and community members. 


Co-operative store. The school co-operative store is organized by the students and 
managed by the Sabuj Sangha members in rotation. The purpose is to provide the 
students with some experience in business management. The students themselves 
buy the articles and goods under the guidance of a teacher and they also fix the 
prices of individual articles. Through maintaining the records of stock, sales and 
proceeds, they learn book-keeping and after every month a balance sheet 1$ 
prepared by them. Though the purpose of the store is not to make a big profit, 
the students get back their money as well as their accumulated dividend when they 
leave the school. For many students, the fund received at the time of leaving 
primary school is considered as an asset for admission to higher schools. 


School savings programme. A school savings programme was started with the 
encouragement of a local bank. The students have their own pass books and 
accounts. A clerk from the bank goes to different schools on fixed days when the 
students bring their money for deposit. The students generally earn money bY 
selling their project produce, or as wages for work under school works p10- 
grammes, or from the savings of their pocket money. For many of the students, 


this is the first opportunity to appreciate money and savings, and to have an under- 
standing of banking principles. 


Apart from the activities of the students in the school, some other very important 


structural changes were also introduced to facilitate the implementation of the 
above-mentioned programmes. They are as follows: 


Thana forum for the teachers and the TTDC 


Formal education tended to remain isolated and somewhat independent of the 
on-going development activities. However, the participation of the Thana 
Education Officer in the expert training team brought rich dividends for the 
schools. All the primary school head-teachers of the thana were brought to the 
TTDC in groups every fortnight to have a training-cum-conference session with the 
Education Officer as well as with other technical officers of various ministries. The 
teachers were given practical training in agriculture, animal husbandry, fishery: 
family planning, etc., which greatly increased their capacity to help the Sabi) 
Sangha and other community activities. This forum of teachers at the thana level 
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was an innovation and had many beneficial effects. It improved communication 
with their superior—the Thana Education Officer—and it offered new and con- 
tinuing types of training in various useful subjects, including access to facilities 
for improved gardening in the school premises and also material help for students 
with their individual projects. The forum improved their relationship with fellow 
officers of other technical departments, and the solidarity and understanding among 
themselves. 


Feeder schools 
In view of excessive overcrowding in lower classes, especially in Class I and Class II, 
a system of ‘feeder schools’ was started in the village mosque in the morning under 
the care of the Jmam (the religious leader). The reason for choosing the mosque 
was that it was generally the best all-weather structure available in every village, 
built and maintained by public funds. Moreover, the infant girls and boys were 
already used to attending the mosque schools for religious education and the 
Imams accepted the idea of giving secular education to the extent of teaching the 
alphabet, numbers, reading and writing, along with religious education. These 
Imams were also in charge of evening literacy classes for men in the mosque, while 
female teachers were engaged in literacy work among the women. = 
Thus, the Jmam became a new agent of change and, like other ‘agents’, joined 
the weekly training sessions in the TTDC to up-grade his skills for the adult 
literacy and feeder school programmes. This was possible because the develop- 
Ment-oriented co-operatives in the village were highly motivated about their 
children’s education and the eradication of illiteracy, and they willingly agreed to 
pay the Jmam regularly for his services. Most of the Jmams, who were not rich, 
Welcomed the remuneration system and became virtually an employee of the 
Co-operative. In the past, they had been compensated by salami (respectful gift or 
Teward) or dawat (dinner invitation), as well as by the prestige of their status of an 
autonomous nature within the community. But with the acceptance of remunera- 
tion and training, a significant change occurred with regard to their status and 
i a ive. 
bee potas hac a ee school system eased the congestion in the lower 
Classes of the primary schools, allowed more infants to be enrolled in jee pre- 
primary stage because of its proximity to their village ro ear eo 
enrolment in Class III while checking a good Leia ag o T i an A 
helped in increasing the proportion of girl students in : he es ool because of the 
culturally accepted value of giving religious education to girls. 
Appointment of female teachers in rural pr it ey A tage 
; achers in rural prima ; 
a ang spacer n = community. Appointment of a local female 
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teacher greatly enhanced the enrolment of girls and checked their drop-out to 
some extent. To start with, it was suggested that she must be of local origin, 
having access to and the blessing of the local power structure, even if that meant 
making compromises with the minimum qualifications required for a teacher. She 
helped effectively in developing Sabuj Sangha projects for girl students in addition 
to other agricultural projects. The lady teacher also helped the women’s group in 
the village with literacy work. 


Extension of teachers’ role to other resource persons 


The school extended its effective teaching staff by employing, on a part-time basis, 
a model farmer to take classes with the Sabuj Sangha members once a week after 
school hours. The school also sought co-operation from other technical officers 
(agriculture, fisheries, animal husbandry, public health and sanitation, etc.) to 
train Sabuj Sangha members in various project activities. These officers went to 


schools to take classes as well as bringing the students to their demonstration 
farms or laboratories situated elsewhere. 


PROGRAMMES FOR COMMUNITY MEMBERS 


Adult Literacy and Education Programme 


The original effort for adult literacy programmes was built up in the Village AID 
programme from 1953. The need for literacy, except for prestige value, was not 
appreciated in the rural areas and so was not of great appeal to poor, small farmers 
who fought for survival in a traditional non-literate society. After a survey, the 
beneficiaries of the programme were found to be a very small minority of two 
types: illiterate men who lived in villages but worked in urban centres; and women 
who lived in joint families, whose husbands were absent and who wished to be able 
to read their husbands’ letters in private. 

After the establishment of a farmers’ co-operative in the Comilla area, it was 
found that the farmers were more interested in extension education which had 
direct relevance to their productivity. So some of the strategies developed in the 
Comilla development programme were interpersonal communication, regular 
weekly group meetings of the co-operative members at village level and regular 
weekly or fortnightly meeting-cum-training sessions at the TTDC with various 
types of key personnel from the village community, such as Co-operative managers, 
model farmers, tractor and pump drivers, school-teachers, shop-keepers, family 
planning organizers, Jmam teachers, women’s programme organizers and youth 
club leaders. This later came to be known as the ‘organizer system’, replacing the 
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multi-purpose village-level workers. The underlying principle of the strategies was 
that the development of the village could not wait till the villagers were literate. So 
all types of extension education, member education, and management education 
suitable for immediate use by the villagers were introduced through the organizer 
system, and those who attended were in turn helped through the training pro- 
grammes of the TTDC. At this stage, the concept of adult education was added 
with more emphasis on adult literacy. The weekly co-operative meetings were 
lively adult education forums where village problems were discussed getting down 
to real planning (such as, credit requirement, joint production plan, irrigation plan, 
procurement of inputs and services and strategies for their distribution, joint 
marketing and processing, etc.), and responsibilities were allocated to either 
individuals or committees to follow up decisions with action. At this stage, the 
co-operative became the functional literacy centre as well. 

This was the time when village-level small co-operatives (of the producers’ 
type but remaining multi-purpose) became vigorous and effective institutions for 
agricultural development which could be increasingly used as catalysts for intro- 
ducing other socio-cultural programmes as well. The Jmam teachers were brought 
into play a role at this stage of development as described previously under ‘Feeder 
schools’. Compared to the previous teachers, they were happy with whatever 
remuneration they were given and also enjoyed a better leadership role in the 
village. The training of these Jmams, without an active TTDC, solvent TCCA and 
determined village co-operatives, could pose a serious problem. This is why the 
Ministry of Education was reluctant to accept the Jmams as teachers, even as 
change agents for development. 

The BARD took up other action research in the field of functional literacy, 
when the involvement of the primary schools in the development process became 
more and more prominent. One of the teachers was given special training as 
literacy trainer and the adult learners from the surrounding area were given 
evening literacy training in the school. The teacher seemed to be very happy with 
a small additional remuneration to his normal salary and was suitably qualified 
to be a literacy teacher. However, one serious problem cropped up very soon. 
Adults did not like to show the inhabitants of other villages that they were illiterate. 
So recruitment for literacy classes remained limited only to the village where the 
primary school was located. It was also found that there were too many illiterate 
adults within the school area to be tackled by one teacher. So the use of the pri- 
mary school and its teacher for literacy purposes could not replace the Imam. In 
some cases, it has only complemented the efforts of the village-based Imam. The 
Imam teaching programme continues in the Comilla area with renewed vigour. 
The Ministry of Education has now accepted the principle of using Jmam teachers 
for literacy work in the Comilla area, but has not yet guaranteed its acceptance for 
a national programme. 
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Women’s programme 


At the beginning of the Comilla experiment, a separate women’s co-operative was 
organized in one of the villages while hundreds of farmers’ Co-operatives were 
being established in other villages. The women’s co-operative developed kitchen 
gardening, poultry raising, sericulture, weaving and spinning, a small consumers 
shop, and adult literacy. The individual members were earning good profits from 
their various produce, and even imported coconut oil from Sri Lanka for the 
consumers’ shop when it became scarce and thus made good profits from sales. 
Their savings started increasing; more and more girls and women received training 
in various subjects. They started buying food, clothing and other household articles 
which some of the husbands did not consider proper. Traditionally, decisions for 
buying things are made by men and not women. In this particular case, the 
women got more emancipated than their menfolk—which created problems. 
Ultimately, the women were stopped from going to the training centre and out- 
side workers were stopped from contacting them in the village by villagers them- 
selves. The programme had to be abandoned by BARD. In a male-dominated 
society, one cannot emancipate women before the emancipation of their menfolk, 
even though the women might have the support of their husbands. 

Since then, the women’s programme has been developed very cautiously and 
with the consent of men. It was most difficult with the rural middle classes where 
Conservatism was very strong. It was comparatively easy to introduce economic 
projects with the lower-class families or very poor widows whom the society had no 
way to protect and so had little control over their norms of behaviour. Tradi- 
tionally, it was possible for men to meet in the villages in somebody’s house, but 
for the women, there was no established pattern of holding group meetings. All 


these created many complications in developing a worthwhile women’s pro- 
gramme. 


So, a modest women’s programme was s 
where women’s membership was accepted. 
pation was mostly through proxy. But 1 


tarted through the village co-operative, 
At first, the women members’ partici- 


ater it was possible to start some services 
at the thana level and then at the village level, also with the active initiative of the 


village co-operative, such as mother and child-care programmes, adult literacy 
programmes, home development programmes and, later, family planning and 
nutrition programmes. Ina survey, it was found that a large proportion of rural 
women were suffering from disease and there were few facilities for their treatment. 
Every child-birth was a threat to their lives. Through the mother and child-care 
Clinic a strategy was discovered to reach a large number of women from both 
comparatively solvent and poor families. In another Survey it was found that 
among the husbands, wives and mothers-in-law, the wives were most favourably 
disposed towards the idea of family planning. The next group in ranking order 
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was their husbands and the third group, dead set against family planning, was the 
group of aged mothers-in-law. So, nutrition and family planning programmes 
were started with the family planning clinic attached to the mother and child-care 
clinic. 

The women, even the conservative ones with veils, started pouring into the 
TIDC campus clinics. The programme was further intensified by introducing a 
few mobile units to go to the villages. 

The most important agent who came into prominence in this health, family 
planning and nutrition programme was the village midwife—generally a widow, 
performing a ‘low caste’ function, poorly remunerated. However, she is an 
indispensable ‘quack’ in the village, performing a job without any training and 
help from outside. With little effort, her skill was upgraded by short- and medium- 
term training courses organized in the TTDC clinics and nearby hospitals, 
along with the supply of a modern kit for her use. They were very mobile 
within their areas and had access to each family. Involvement of midwives 
in family planning programmes became an important strategy of the national 
plan. 

Almost at the same time, a big thrust of a whole range of new activities started 
to feature in the field of agriculture with the introduction of hybrid IRRI paddy 
seeds, improved vegetable seeds, and irrigation by sub-soil water through electric 
and diesel power, creating an opportunity for a new crop in the dry winter season 
with no risk of flood. An acute shortage of labour was felt in spite of the use of 
many different types of small implements, such as hand weeders, paddle thrashers, 
winnowers, rice dryers, tractors, drillers, pumps, etc., because of a very conscious 
effort to choose appropriate technology to match with institutional structures 
already developed. In the changed circumstances, the women’s role in the new 
agriculture became a significant factor. The co-operative became more interested 
in members’ health, education and nutrition with the rise in their income. It is too 
early to say that, in the journey towards rural development of this type, men will 
accept women as an indispensable partner with almost equal status. However, the 
present dynamic situation has not only been influencing the future of agriculture, 
but may also enhance the economic value of women’s work and influence the 
status of women—a deep-rooted cultural phenomena. 


Out-of-school youth programme 


For youth, apart from school-centred programmes, there are clubs where they have 
separate weekly meetings for planning individual and community projects on such 
subjects as skill training, adult education and literacy, recreation and games, 
healthy living and control of epidemics. They can also act as volunteer corps Ana 
civil defence in the village against theft and robbery. 
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The Thana Training Centre in the TTDC 


The training functions of the TTDC have already been mentioned. However, a 
little explanation of the training strategies, the trainees and trainers, and the 
training content would be very useful. i 

During the Village AID programme, the concept of a village-level multi-pur- 
pose worker was introduced. He would go to villages and organize various types of 
training courses. It was at that time that the Thana Development Centre was 
developed and some training facilities for the farmers and other rural populations 
were established. However, the method was costly and there was not enough 
co-ordination and co-operation from other ministries. It was also found very 
difficult and costly to train farmers by individual extension workers going to the 
villages. The present concept of the TTDC originated from the action research 
programmes conducted in the Comilla area. These became almost indispensable 
after the abolition of the Village AID. 

A number of strategies justified establishing a strong training centre in the 
TTDC and also helped to make it more effective. The newly set up village councils, 
which proved to be very artificial, were abolished. In their place, village co- 
operatives were established with a number of organizers such as co-operative 
manager, model farmer, tractor driver, pump driver, village accountant, Jmam 
teacher, dai (midwife), women’s organizer, etc. The multi-purpose village-level 
worker was withdrawn. It was found that the organizers selected from the village 
by the group itself were more committed to their functions and were directly 
responsible to the group. The co-operative group selected their manager so that he 
could discharge his duties. The model farmer was selected because he was the 
most proficient and was genuinely interested in improving agriculture in the village. 
In the same way, the Imam teacher belonged to the village mosque, the shop- 
keeper for the consumers’ store was the real village shop-keeper, and so on. They 
had not previously believed that they had an obligation to the group, but after their 
acceptance of the new role, they became active participants in group affairs. 

This was the beginning of a new type of village leadership based on purely 
functional roles. The village co-operative meets every week on a fixed day without 
fail. In the meeting all the various organizers discuss their problems and pro- 
grammes, as well as what they learned the week before in the Training Centre O 
the TTDC. All the organizers are required to attend the Training Centre once 4 
week or fortnight in groups with their fellows representing other co-operatives. 
The teachers are the thana officers, extension workers of the various ministries an! 
even some of the successful farmers. Programmes for such training courses are 
drawn up in advance and all resources are pooled together. The TTDC support 
these courses by actual demonstrations of improved methods on its own farm of 
in its departmental laboratories or by arranging visits to successful farms. 
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_Every day of the week several hundreds of villagers attend various courses 
going on around the campus. Every week several thousands of people have come 
from over 400 village co-operatives, 120 primary schools and nearly 100 feeder 
schools. All these training programmes make the Thana Training Centre the hub 
of a whole range of activities. Indigenous training materials are constantly 
prepared according to a seasonal work calendar. The various extension committees 
were set up to evaluate the impact of this training and suggest remedies to 
problems. 

In a later stage, some of the more successful model farmers who had worked 
very closely with experts were made into local teachers for on-field training of the 
farmers. They showed their own demonstration plots to other local farmers. 
Within the thana, mobile centres were established where some of the local farmers 
assumed the role of teacher with occasional support from the extension workers 
of the TTDC. These centres train farmers in their own village when they are 
unable to attend the TTDC directly. Certain amounts of training materials are 
also sent to these area centres in addition to those prepared locally. After one year 
these centres are moved on to another set of villages, and so the process goes on. 

A very interesting training system has evolved from this process. There is very 
little training given over a long period with residential accommodation. Generally, 
all the courses are tailor-made and divided into topics in such a way that they are 
given once a week or fortnight with as much practical demonstration as possible, 
and continued week after week. The timing of the course is made to coincide 
with the relevant season. This is a kind of continuous in-service training. The 
model farmers learn improved paddy cultivation stage by stage, with follow-up 
experience in their own fields back in the village. The method is particularly 
suited to rural people. Most busy farmers were unable to leave their farms for a 
block of time. This makes certificate-hunting by the so-called villagers for outside 
jobs impossible. The continuity of training builds up a psychological trust among 
the farmers that they are not going to be abandoned in the near future. The 
continuous training and mutual exchange of views by other fellow farmers grad- 
ually have a beneficial effect, whether they are semi-literate or illiterate, and make 
it possible for them to understand even difficult concepts like soil chemistry, plant 


pathology, etc. 


CONCLUSION 


Many of these programmes may appear trivial and piecemeal but, taken together, 
they reinforce one another. But the greatest secret lies in the fact that the disor- 
ganized and passive community was organized in self-sustaining co-operatives 
which extended its sphere of influence beyond the field of production and eco- 
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nomic development. Without such a strong human base with various institutions 
working concertedly for development at the village level, the educational and 
cultural dimension of development would probably not have emerged as it did. 
As a result of this programme, the Comilla area, a formerly destitute and heavily 
populated area of Bangladesh, has become an area of food surplus with highly 
skilled farmers and one of the highest literacy rates in the country. 

However, it would be inappropriate to consider the Comilla approach as a 
“success story’ in the conventional way. The central effort of the Comilla approach 
is one of evolving an effective strategy for reaching the goals set in an interactive 
process involving the rural people’s life-style, latent potentialities and national 
aspirations. It is a continuing process of interaction in a dynamic context where 
even the goals of rural development keep on changing emphasis. The programme 
elements at any particular period within the process are not so important as the 
process itself. The Comilla programme has the normal share of failures and 
hazards, but the problem-solving attitude of the community—an intensive creative 
participation which built up a feeling of self-reliance and a conscious effort to 
bring in an appropriate ‘man-culture-technology’ mix for rural development—is 
an integral part of the process for redirection and reconstruction of the pro- 
grammes. In this sense, it is perhaps more valuable than a ‘success story’. 
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IV. Learning components of basic services: 
integrated approaches to attack problems 
in specific situations 


Health education in the New School Programme in Benin 


Efforts to achieve better health for all 


Health education in the lower grades of the colonial and neo-colonial schools was, 
by and large, routine and perfunctory, while in elementary and middle schools it 
was purely theoretical inasmuch as all science courses were merely supplemented by 
guidelines on hygiene that the pupil was expected to memorize. It had very little 
impact on children who may have learned good hygiene rules in school without 
putting them into practice either at home or in their villages. 

It was not until the historic turning point of 30 November 1972 that fresh 
impetus was given to action in favour of health and nutrition which sought to: 
(a) focus on the masses; (b) give priority to preventive medicine rather than to 
treatment; and (c) link modern with traditional medicine. 

This approach was adopted by the New School, the distinctive feature of which 
is its attachment to the concerns of everyday life. A seminar, which was jointly 
sponsored by the International Children’s Centre (ICC) and the People’s Republic 
of Benin at Cotonou in February 1975, led to the incorporation of health education 


in school curricula as part of a wider programme of family economics, as it is 
officially called in Benin. 


PRIMARY HEALTH AND NUTRITION EDUCATION 


The introduction of hygiene and nutrition in the educational field has led to the 
definition of new objectives, contents and methodology. 


Objectives 


- To provide the student with some knowledge of health problems; 


To inculcate in him the desire to protect his health at school and in his environ- 
ment; 


To elicit his participation in community activities designed to improve health 
conditions. 
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Hygienic education at school must not be limited to simple notions of hygiene. 
To be effective, it has to bring about a change in the child’s behaviour, develop in 
him an awareness of what health protection entails, and create a true health 
mentality. Health education will not only be concerned with the acquisition of 
knowledge, but will stress its application in everyday life. It must, accordingly, 
investigate the prime motivations which stimulate the child to action and the 
means for arousing and sustaining them. 


Programme 


Family economics seeks to attain: 
1. The harmonious organization of home life, the basic unit of the community; 
2. The sound management of the possessions of this unit; 


3. A sufficient education to enable the individual to fulfil his emotional, nutri- 
tional, hygienic and community needs. 


Family economics is, therefore, the basic and most important course in the educa- 
tional and training programme of the New School, inasmuch as the social and 
economic life of the nation depends on the family group. 

The course in family economics covers the following subjects: (a) promotion 
and protection of the child’s health, role of the school; (6) growth and develop- 
ment; (c) food and nutrition; (d) prevention of accidents and fundamentals of 


first aid; (e) environment; and (f) training for family life. 


Methodology 

In the classroom, an effort is made, on the one hand, to define objectives and, on 

the other, to suggest activities that the teacher can organize at the level of the class, 

family, urban commune or village, to attain these objectives. 
To that end, training courses are organized for teachers. They consist of: 

1. ‘Intellectual recharging’-—preparation of an oral report on a given subject, such 
as the danger of water contamination; 

2. Laying down objectives for working groups; 

3. Exploration of concrete activities conducive to the attainment of these objec- 
tives; 

4. Development of a topic: environment (water, excrement, garbage, flies). 


Water, excrement, garbage and flies are the principal sources of numerous— 
primarily intestinal—diseases: typhoid fever, cholera, poliomyelitis, dysentery, 
infectious hepatitis, infectious and toxic gastroenteritis, intestinal parasitoses, etc. 
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As soon as a child enters school, it is much easier to make him aware of the 
problem of sanitation because of the influence exerted by his teachers. The latter, 
trained in pedagogical techniques, will define the objectives to be attained and 
decide on the educational activities that will best prepare the child for his obliga- 
tions as an adult. 

It is accordingly a question of alerting the school body to the danger of conta- 
minated water and accustoming it to take appropriate steps to purify it and make 
it fit for drinking. There is also the question of making him realize the terrible 
danger to his health created by the indiscriminate deposit of faecal matter on the 
ground, in backwaters or in streams, and teaching him how to use and keep latrines 
in good order. Lastly, there is the question of showing him how the proper 
disposal of garbage contributes to the control of flies and other animals that are 
the indirect vectors of disease and eliciting his co-operation in this matter. 

The role in the schools, then—from the standpoint of disease prevention—is to 
develop an awareness in the pupil of the danger of polluted water and of the 
presence of flies, excrement and garbage in our environment. 

Table 7 lists a certain number of objectives pursued by the school in the pupils’ 


health education; it also suggests actions to be undertaken in pursuit of these 
objectives. 


TABLE 7. Objectives and action of health education. 


oS 


Objectives Action 


1. Water pollution danger 
(awareness and counteraction) 


A. Study of diseases caused 


- Explain to children the diseases transmitted by water: 
by polluted water 


cholera, poliomyelitis, typhoid fever, dysentery, dracun- 
culosis (disease caused by the Guinea worm), etc. 


Recommendation: Avoid detailed study of these diseases, 


but take advantage of empirical evidence to produce aware- 
ness of diseases carried by water and their consequences. 


B. (a) Digging and mainte- 


— Position wells at least 10 m. distance from septic tanks and 
nance of wells 


35 m. from cesspits and compost heaps. 

— Sink well to depth of at least 4 m. 

— Build up wellhead 0.70 m. above ground level, with pro- 
tective cover. 


- Provide overhanging support for attaching rope with 
bucket. 


— Protect approaches to well. 
— Disinfect periodically. 
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TABLE 7. (Continued) 


"TT a vXvVWv—vre— 


Objectives Action 


(6) Cisterns — Wait until first rainfall washes the roof. 
— Clean bottom of cistern during dry season. 
— Provide cover and aeration system. 


(c) Springs — Collect water close to source. 
(d) Backwaters, swamps, — Draw water 6 m. away from banks, if possible. 
streams — Purify by boiling, filtering, chlorinating. 
— No wading in backwaters, etc. 
(e) Water filters — Make filters at school. 
— Maintain them. 
Q) Conservation of drink- — Avoid keeping water for too long in jugs, which should 
ing water always be covered. 
— Draw water only with clean cup. 
B. What to do incase of sick- - Student: consult teacher and nurse or doctor. 
ness. — Teacher: print up standard booklet, for use by teachers, 


listing diseases that can be treated by non-specialists, with 
indication of symptoms, simple medicines to be used and 
dosages according to age. 


2. Danger of faecal contamination (awareness and counteraction) 


A. Study of sicknesses spread See section 1A above. 
by faeces. 


— Place latrines 10 m. away from wells if former have septic 
tanks, and 35 m. away if they have cesspits. 

— Dig latrines as deep as terrain permits. 

— Opening should be rather small (0.14 m.) and be covered 
when not in use. 

— Erect protective enclosure. 

— Maintain periodically (cleanse, disinfect with lime or 
cresyl). 

— Train persons in use of latrines. 

— After defecation, wash hands with soap and water. 

— Pending construction of latrines, use slit trenches (2 m. 
long, 0.20 m. wide, 0.40 m. deep) covered over during the 
day by mats and filled in each evening. 

— Do not contaminate the vicinity of wells, backwaters, 
streams, ponds, with excrement. 

— At home: train children at early age in use of chamber pots, 
empty contents immediately in latrines. 


B. Latrine construction. 
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TABLE 7. (Continued) 


Objectives Action 


— Whenever faecal matter is deposited on ground, remove 
carefully leaving none remaining in sand. 
— Prevent infantile geophagy. 


3. Garbage removal 


~ Every classroom and school yard should have a garbage 
can with cover, and children should be taught to use it. 

— All school refuse should be buried in a large hole or, better 
still, incinerated far from the school grounds, 

— At home: recommend use of garbage cans, to be emptied 
daily in the village garbage dump situated far from the 
housing area. Expand the number of dumps at the neigh- 


bourhood level, periodically burn refuse or shut down 
dump when full. 


4. Counteract flies as vectors of disease 


— Alert children to the danger of flies as carriers of disease. 
— Recommendation: what is involved is not simply lecturing 
children on the danger of flies; make them observe flies on 
garbage heaps, on faecal matter, in rain water; show them 
how they contaminate food with the microbes picked up 
by their legs, thereby causing disease. 
— Show them how the measures taken against faecal matter, 


garbage and water waste serve to counteract the harmful 
action of flies. 


-= Keep food covered at school and at home. 


-~ Encourage the local production of larders for the conserva- 
tion and protection of food. 


= See to it that water waste is drained into holes lined with 
pebbles and charcoal. 


ee ees 


OVERCOMING OBSTACLES 


The difficulties that have 
in a community encou: 
hard to shake off 
if nothing else ha: 


cropped up arise from the fact that any new undertaking 
nters resistance on the part of individuals who find it 
old habits; and on the part of the populations to feel motivated 
s changed in their lives. 
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At the teacher level 


Two difficulties have arisen at the teacher level. First, the difficulty of acquiring the 
degree of medical knowledge required to implement the programme properly and 
imaginatively. This is explained by the low calibre of teachers. To overcome this 
shortcoming, the education authorities drafted special circulars to provide 
teachers with the basic scientific background enabling them to apply the new 
methodology to the study of the elements of the programme and to support the 
various actions that have been recommended or are to be explored. 

Second, the intellectual lethargy of teachers is not conducive to the strict 
application of the suggested methodology and leads them to transform concrete 
and useful activities into mere classroom exercises, as in the past! To remedy the 
situation, periodic refresher seminars are being contemplated. 


At the pupil level 


The knowledge that has been acquired and the attitudes that result from the educa- 
tional process are jeopardized by the inertia of populations which are neither 
motivated nor conditioned; this brings the children into conflict with their parents. 
But it is this conflict which will stimulate future progress. 

The recent creation of health and social action brigades, at the village com- 
munity level—brigades composed of both teachers and pupils—should lead to the 
resolution of this conflict by creating favourable conditions for change at the 


village level. 


The present situation 


The present situation is highly conducive to the setting up of public health arrange- 
ments. First, at the school level through the operation of health committees. The 
latter are constituted by student leaders and are concerned with hygienic super- 
vision of the pupils’ environment, body cleanliness and nutrition at school. The 
committees are charged with diverse responsibilities so as to prepare pupils for the 
various complexities of life. To this end, the health committees deal with different 
sectors on a quarterly basis. They pursue the following objectives: (a) stimulating 
in the pupil an awareness of the health problems in his environment; (6) demon- 
strating to him that, with proper organization, he can have a favourable influence 
on his environment, even from a very early age; (c) preparing the student to 
assume his responsibilities; and (d) involving him in community life. i 

The health committee is composed of eleven pupils, constituting a kind of 
mini-government, as illustrated in Figure 8. It stimulates, initiates and directs the 
action of the student body in bringing its influence to bear on its environment. 
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Ficure 8. Organization of school health committee. 


General supervisor 
1 student 


Latrine and urinal 
surveillance 


Medicine 
chest 


Duty teacher for 
the week 


Water surveillance 


Surveillance over 
food supplies 


2 students 


2 students 2 students 


Surveillance over 
student hygiene 


Surveillance over 
school yard and 


2 students classrooms 


2 students 


Student body 


This body is in the process of expansion and will link up with a more distinctly 
community organization—the village health and social action brigade. 


The school pharmacy 


The pharmacy is stocked with basic pharmaceutical supplies for the administration 
of first-aid treatment, and for familiarizing students with the use of a few stan- 
dard medicines and efficient medicinal plants that are available locally. Fifty 
pilot schools have been equipped with medicine chests and 160 others are being 
assembled; the chests and medicines are financed by UNICEF. But the govern- 


ment is planning to equip all schools with a school pharmacy to cope with 
e ag accidents that occur quite frequently in connexion with school craft 
activities, 
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VILLAGE HEALTH AND SOCIAL ACTION BRIGADES 


These brigades are the outgrowth of a concrete project developed by the Ministry 
of Public Health. As mentioned earlier, they have close links with the health 
action carried on by the New School and play an instrumental role in integrating 
the school with the environment by adding to the latter’s usefulness. 


Location 


Tori-Bossito, a large commune situated 60 km. to the north-west of Cotonou, in the 
Atlantic Province (Allada District), is the centre of a rural commune whose 
inhabitants have become accustomed to welcoming experimentation and to par- 
ticipating actively and enthusiastically in setting up integrated operations that are 
interesting, profitable, keyed to progress, and in accord with the objectives laid 
down in the Programme Pronouncement of 30 November 1972 by the People’s 
Revolution Party of Benin. The school is at the centre of this concerted effort and 
for several decades it has been playing a pioneering role. 

Thus, in 1958, the Freinet Method was introduced in Tori-Bossito’s primary 
school and has produced excellent results, not only from the general standpoint of 
education but from that of purely scholastic achievements; the effort of integrating 
the school and the village community has been productive or, at least, the gulf that 
separated the school from the village has been significantly narrowed. Similarly, a 
European volunteer group succeeded in setting up in record time the Union of 
Tori Co-operatives in the region and transformed the Aizos peasants into well- 
informed farmers who have mastered modern production techniques and are 
capable of using fertilizers, tractors, storing or marketing their produce, and trans- 
porting it themselves to Cotonou. These peasants have undergone a permanent 
transformation and have maintained the good habits they acquired since the 


volunteers left. 

Now, a new experiment is und 
implantation of a health and socia: 
health and social promotion program 
of the population in question. 


er way in the commune of Tori-Bossito: the 
1 action brigade, within the framework of a 
me involving education and the participation 


General orientation of the project 

r National Health Policy, which places priority on 
he introduction of structures which represent a 
by the colonial regime—they were unwieldy, 
Jacement by new structures which are adapted 
ties with a view to providing permanent and 


The operational guidelines of ou 
Preventive measures, requires t 
break with those put into effect 
costly and ill-suited—and their replac 
to the countries real needs and capac! 
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effective health protection to rural populations that are located at great distances 
from a health station. 

At the conclusion of a national seminar, organized in December 1975 at Coto- 
nou by the Ministry of Public Health (MPH) in conjunction with the International 
Union for Health Education (UIES) and the International Federation of Anti- 
leprosy Associations (ILEP), it was decided to organize a zone for the demonstra- 
tion and application of health education techniques at Tori-Bossito. 

The first phase of the operation began with a preliminary survey conducted by 
the National Centre for Health Education of the entire rural commune of Tori- 
Bossito, which embraces eight villages. The results of this survey were aired in a 
long public discussion and, taking into consideration the needs as felt or expressed 
by the inhabitants, the principle of a health and social action brigade at the level 
of each village was evaluated in its different aspects. The village health unit 


constitutes, by and large, a relay for scaling down the actions of peripheral health 
services. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF HEALTH AND SOCIAL ACTION BRIGADES 


Major emphases 


The major emphases of the programme in force in the Tori 
summarized as follows: 


1. 


-Bossito zone may be 


To obtain a better idea of the needs and aspirations of families—those which 
are met, those which are not but could be—through the application of simple 


measures which are in the inhabitants’ reach at their present stage of develop- 
ment; 


To study the motivations of individuals, families and the communities in their 


aspirations for a better standard of living, with due regard for the weight of 
local customs, popular beliefs and religious traditions; 


To improve the well-being of families by implementing health actions adapted 
to needs and capacities, disseminating health and nutritional educatio 
by developing rural undertakings in collaborati 
health and social action, 


administration; 


n, and 
: on with those in charge of 
education and human advancement, agriculture and 


4. To ensure permanent and advanced health trainin 


1 i e g for all categories of person- 
nel engaged in economic and social development of the community; 
To undertake some applied research in the field 


' c of health protection so as to 
make actions consonant with local needs and ca 


pacities; 
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6. To make the zone into a training ground for all agents of development (nurses, 
midwives, doctors, teachers, agronomists), whether they be trainees or already 
in service, and likewise a reference centre for the other provinces of the country 
and ultimately for the other countries of the African region. 


To this end, the following programme was drawn up: 


1. Construction or temporary renting of a small maternity and care unit for the 
population; 

Purchase by the population of some of the furnishings and equipment; the rest 
is provided by the State; 

3. Village meetings to select health trainees; 

4. Training of village health agents at the Mayoralty of Tori-Bossito by a team 
from the National Centre for Health Education assisted by communal health 
personnel over a three-stage programme; 

Formal installation of village health agents (VHA) in their respective villages 
and appointment of members of the leadership team. Assumption by the 
population of management of the brigade and start of activities; 


6. Installation of school health committees. 


Once all this was done, a major effort was made to develop an awareness among 
the inhabitants of the eight villages of the action being pursued. Playing a prom- 
inent role in this campaign was the National Centre for Health Education acting 
in'close co-ordination with the mayor and his executive secretariat, the directors of 
school groups, the nurse and midwife of the communal health complex. 

A decision was taken to create twelve brigades, each one composed of two 
first-aid nurses and two midwives, assigned as follows: two brigades per village in 
Tokoli, Avamé, Agouako, Gbovié; and one brigade per village in Hékandji, 
Honvié, Gbégoudo and outer Tori-Bossito. School health committees are also 
Planned for the different schools. l ; 

Certain outstanding activities are to be undertaken immediately: a family 
census; the maintaining of birth, marriage and death records; the dispensing of 
nivaquine to babies in a series of small doses; school hygiene; mobilization of 
villagers to improve village sanitation; efforts to solve problems of water supply 


and baby food; latrine construction; etc. 


n 


Ur 


Number of people affected by the operation 

ire population of the rural commune of Tori- 
ding to the preliminary survey made in 1976, 
The population was distributed as follows: 


The experiment concerns the ent 
Bossito, estimated at 27,500 accor 
following revision of 1970 data. 
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Gbovié, 3,500 inhabitants; Hékandji, 1,200; Avamé, 5,300; Gbégoudo, 2,150; 
Agouako, 4,150; Honvié, 2,950; Tokoli, 2,950; Bossito, 5,300. 
The experience is being carried out by the following national staff: 


1. From the National Centre for Health Education: 1 officer each from the hos- 


pital, university and finance administration, and a health educator; 1 registered 
nurse; 2 professional midwives. 


2. From the Tori-Bossito Communal Administration: 1 registered nurse; 1 profes- 
sional midwife. 


However, the UIES and the International Children’s Centre provide technical and 
material assistance. 


` 


The results achieved 


Several meetings were devoted to the selection of first-aid nurses and midwives 
wherever there was disagreement over the candidate to be selected. Ultimately, the 
delegations from the Revolutionary Communal Council (RCC) supervised the 
appointment procedures, appointments being made publicly and democratically at 
| village meetings from among residents who had volunteered. Each brigade 
comprises a leadership team and an operational team. 

The leadership team is made up of State health agents who are serving in the 
village, of senior pupils from the college of general middle education (enseigne- 
ment moyen général) who come from that village, and of village residents freely 
chosen by the village assembly and who have agreed to volunteer part of their time 
to the service of the community. 

It has responsibility for preventive, educational, nutritional and community 
actions. It will designate certain team members to assume responsibility for sanita- 
tion improvements, public hygiene, drinking water, food, latrine construction, etc. 
Sessions will be held to provide them with a basic, straightforward and practical 
grounding in health principles. They will put these principles into practice them- 
selves and share them with their entourage. 

The operational team is made up of two first-aid nurses and two midwives 


appointed by the villagers themselves from amongst volunteers and who are 
qualified to administer treatment and apply preventive measures. They g0 
through a three-week 


: training programme at the Tori-Bossito dispensary and 
maternity; 


/; emphasis is on concrete, practical work and techniques. The pro- 
gramme is focused on: the health needs of mothers and children; the use of 
simplified treatment techniques; the d 


an a istribution of simple medicines; associating 
traditional Practices with certain therapeutic actions: community health activities: 
identification of hospital Cases; first aid; etc. Members of the team are provided 
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with a medical kit containing simple medicines, for some of which a charge is 
made. The receipts are used for restocking. 

The village makes a contribution by providing the maternity and care unit, a 
table, a medicine chest, pans, soap, blades, matches, local kitchenware and clean- 
ing supplies. The equipment is supplemented by the Ministry of Health. Further- 
more, it is up to the leaders of the Local Revolutionary Committee—they con- 
stitute the political and administrative authority—to examine with the people 
ways and means of remunerating first-aid workers and midwives, either in cash or 
in kind. 

The necessary permanent co-ordination is provided by higher authority in the 
form of technical supervision, moral and periodic support, supplemented by 
regular refresher courses. The co-ordination is assured by two itinerant assistant 
nurses who are assigned to the project as well as by the National Centre for Health 
Education. The village teams or their leaders must maintain liaison with the neigh- 
bouring brigades and with the nurse and midwife who are in charge of the com- 
munal health service units. ee 

It is interesting to note that whilst the first-aid nurses and midwives were in 
training, they were joined by two students from each of the six units of the basic 
training school and by five from the college of general middle education who are 
being groomed as leaders in the school health committees. , : 

Moreover, after the village health agents have completed their training, a 
number of specific operations are planned: ‘Operation Nivaquinization’, vaccina- 
tion campaigns, campaigns against parasites, ‘Operation Enriched Pap’, latrine- 


building, well-digging, etc. 


Methodology of the training course 


During the workshop discussions, which were carried on in the national language, 


each topic was developed beginning from what was already known about it and 
proceeding to new information. Throwing out ideas, the supervisory and training 
team was able to determine what the villagers already knew about a particular 
subject from their own observations; they were then in a position to supply 
Whatever further information was required. 


The exchanges were made more meaningful by t : 
and practical demonstrations: the use of magnifying glasses and microscopes to 


View flies’ legs, eggs of parasites and others, as well as captions on photographs, 
Sketches, posters, leaflets, picture files, short documentary films, all convey- 
ing the essential information on cleanliness of the individual, of the home, of the 
village, on the different ways in which diseases spread, on disinfecting water, on the 
Use of latrines, on human anatomy, etc. The trainees were attentive and by and 
large co-operative during class discussions and practical activities. The progress 


tests showed favourable results. 


ful by the use of audio-visual methods 
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It is above all clear that, upon completion of training and his return to the 
village, the individual can play an effective role in the field of nutrition, m 
organizing sanitation work in the locality, in spreading elementary notions 0 
hygiene, of prophylaxis and the prevention of controllable diseases, in var 
mass participation in vaccination campaigns, in promoting the wide distribution 0 
simple medicines, in keeping an eye on pregnant women, young mothers and the 
development of the child, in delivering babies, in identifying cases which are beyond 
their capacity and referring them to the communal health centre. They are willing 
to work together with traditional healers, to lend a hand in installing equipment for 
playgrounds and leisure activities. ; 

And it is also clear that, thanks to the intensive work done in the various 
villages in question, the inhabitants have reached the stage where they can think 
about themselves, their situation, and can identify the major issues; they are now 
in a position to organize themselves and cope with major problems, since they are 
aware that an improvement in rural living conditions depends on their active and 
purposeful participation in production, in cultural, health and social activities. 


DIFFICULTIES EXPERIENCED AND PROSPECTIVE SOLUTIONS 


No particular difficulties were encount 
points are worth mentioning. With re 
tant to exercise the utmost discretio: 
few individuals who have been hastil 
clear understanding of the role they 
they are volunteers who should be re 
of the community. The volunteers 
assemblies convened for this purpo 
of the village. 

The problem of housing was overcome th: 
trainees who agreed to live with relatives at Tori 
the mayoralty of the commune. 


The African peasant has been generally characterized as a man devoid of cul- 
ture, irrational, illogical; the experiment provided an opportunity to get to know 
him as he is. From the preliminary survey and the numerous meetings organized to 
develop awareness and stimulate motivation, it is clear to all that, although the 
peasant may not always think scientifically, he reasons logically as a result of his 
acute observation of nature, his attachment to ancestral values and to the culture 


of his environment, This fact demanded a certain psychological adaptation on the 


part of the teacher, particularly in his choice of arguments and techniques which 
had to take into account the realities of the milieu. 


ered during the training period, but a few 
gard to the selection of trainees, it is impor- 
n to avoid ill-considered appointments of a 
y called together. The peasants must have a 
are expected to play. They must realize that 
ady to give part of their time over to the service 
should be chosen democratically by the village 
se by the political and administrative authorities 


anks to the co-operation of the 
-Bossito: the courses were given at 
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Owing to the fact that the majority of the trainees are illiterate and accordingly 
slow in grasping the substance of the course, the treatment and research techniques 
were greatly simplified. It is anticipated that before the series of periodic refresher 
courses gets under way, literacy programmes in the national languages will be 
organized for the health agents. Technical manuals produced in these languages 
will enable them to delve further into the problems of health on their own. 

Inasmuch as the first group of trained agents began service only on 1 October 
1977, it is yet too early to know how their services were accepted by the popula- 
tions. Be that as it may, certain criteria have already been established for evaluating 
their various activities and the degree of public participation. 


Activities of the operational team 


The following criteria will be used to evaluate the operational team’s activities: 
number of cases treated during the month; number of pregnant women looked 
after; number of pregnant women hospitalized; number of deliveries; number of 
children looked after (weight, height); health situation as compared to the pre- 
vious month; morale of first-aid workers and midwives; how they are viewed by 
the public; number of practical demonstrations; etc. 


Activities of the leadership team 
evaluate the leadership team’s activities: 


The following criteria will be used to t ; 
number of talks given during the month; number of people taking part in these 


talks; number and kind of collective health actions engaged in; number of wells 

fitted out: number of new wells dug; number of latrines fitted out; removal of 

garbage heaps; number of animal enclosures put in order; number of new latrines; 
; 


etc, 


Other activities 
iled, comprising an identification card, the 


The village records should be comp. k c 
village a the list of landholdings, the inventorying of each piece of land 


according to age group of its occupant. na E : ‘ 
Family Se ni a be put together comprising an identification card 


for the family, its composition, its state of health, a card containing information 
On the mother (occupation months of pregnancy, prenatal examinations) » an infor- 
mation card for each child (weight and size at birth, vaccinations, treatments 
and so on . i 

Each Nes delegate should maintain a register of births and deaths as well as 
records of periodic parasitologic Surveys. Any other activities which contribute to 
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the collection of data will be useful in gaging the effectiveness of the actions 
undertaken in the zone. 


Extension of the project 


The State Triennial Plan provides for the extension of these village health units to 


all 2,800 villages in the country. This will necessitate a number of preliminary 
actions, notably: 


1. The organization of provincial methodological seminars for district instructors 


followed up by local surveys to ascertain what the principal health problems 
are, 


Stimulating an awareness among health, educational and rural development 


workers, etc., at the district and communal levels through orientation sessions 
on health education. 


Working with the populations and establishing together with them the most 
urgent requirements of local collectivities. 


- Drawing up an action programme in accordance with the priorities that have 
been decided on and estimating the financial, material and manpower require- 
ments to meet these priorities. 

5. Training of village health agents (first-aid nurses and 


midwives), of leadership 
teams, and creation of new health and social action b 


rigades. 
CONCLUSION 


The introduction of health education in the teaching programme is one of the 
requirements of the New School. In the field of health, the Programme Pronoun- 
cement of 30 November 1972 cites mass medicine as one 
attained in the People’s Republic of Benin, and to this end, the emphasis is placed 
on preventive rather than curative medicine. At the same time, preparing the child 


for life and linking the school to life are the two priorities of the educational 
reform in the country. 


of the objectives to be 


In pursuance of these objectives and in an effort to enhance the role of the 
school as a centre for the advancement of social development in the nation, 
Concerted action was taken to define and programme activities that should make it 
possible to train men who will be politically conscious, physically and intellectually 


Sound, and technically prepared to participate actively in the economic and socia! 
development of their country. 


To make this a reality, 


Tom the health knowledge which the child must acquire 
during his time in school (ba: 


sic education) was determined and the desirable effects 
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this would have on his behaviour and attitudes were estimated. The role he could 
play in improving health standards, those of his family and of the community at 
large, were likewise ascertained so as to integrate health training into the school 
programme. 

Consequently, health education became the pre-requisite of all activity con- 
cerned with the betterment and protection of life, and this depends on the students’ 
efforts to apply what they have learned to themselves, at school and at home, and 
then to the community as a whole. This integration is likewise reflected in the work 
of the village health brigades, of which the Tori-Bossito experiment represents a 
pilot project. While it is too early to draw conclusions from this experiment, which 
only got under way in August 1977, a number of things are already clear. 

It is possible to organize a health service system that is radically different from 
the colonial and neo-colonial arrangements that were inherited. 

It is possible to elicit the participation of the populations if they are brought 
into the decision-making process at all phases of the operation: survey, establishing 
lists of priorities, a plan of action, and the execution and control of this plan. 

The populations are ready and willing to finance the basic infrastructure—a 
maternity and care unit, a part of the furniture and small supplies—when it 
becomes clear to them that they are making a contribution to the protection of the 


community’s health. 
The creation in the schools of hea 
at the same time as the village agents, forges a 
village in bettering individual and community health. 
Engaged in this endeavour, the working people of the People’s Republic of 
Benin will work progressively and efficiently to build a public health system 
accessible to all and to improve significantly the well-being of the rural population. 


Ith committees, whose members are trained 
link between the school and the 
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A note on educational innovations in the Comoros 


This note traces the history of education in the Comoros from the time of the French colonization 
to the present. 


However, a brief description of the Comoros will provide the background to the problem. 


Introduction 


The Comoros, four islands located to the North of Madagasca., 
bique Channel, covers an area of 2,236 s 
of slightly over 400,000. 

The Comoros are volcanic islands and have no mineral resources, 
the land is fertile and agriculture is the principal occupation of its inhabitants: 
(a) cash crops, such as vanilla, cloves and ilang-ilang are sold for export; (b) food 
crops—bananas, cassava, etc.—thrive in the tropical climate. The sea js rich in 


fish, but little fishing is done owing to the lack of equipment. The overwhelming 
majority of Comorians are Muslims. 


in the Mozam- 
q km. The archipelago has a population 


However, 


THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


The French presence in a Muslim c 
which the methods were marked b 
excessively western on the other—w 


ountry gave rise to a system of education in 
y a duality—traditionalist on the one hand, 
hich has disoriented the Comorian child. 


The Koranic school 


Inasmuch as Koranic education was based 
tion, it did not result in true literacy. Whi 
writing, they were incapable of understandi 
six years’ study were required to be able ‘ 


mediocre. 
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It should be noted, however, that the Koranic school up to then had one 
remarkable characteristic: it prepared the child’s integration in society. Once a 
week, the children would work in their teacher’s fields, which was their way of 
paying for their schooling since the teacher received no remuneration from the 
government. Frequently, these children lent a hand in some community under- 
taking: the clearing of a path, the building of a mosque, of a cistern. In this way, 
children entered into the real life of the community. 


The French school 


Alongside the Koranic school, a community-type institution, the French introduced 
the ‘official’ school. The majority of children attended both schools. The pro- 
gramme of the French school was the same as that used for the French child in 
France. In class, the young Comorian was obliged not only to speak French to the 
detriment of his mother tongue, but also to think in French to solve, for example, 
a problem which was, in substance, typically Comorian; the results were disastrous. 
To think in French to solve a Comorian problem often led the student astray. His 
mistakes were severely penalized by the teacher who, more often than not, failed 
to detect the reason for the blunder. This system was ill-suited even for children 
living in the towns which had the advantage of rather viable structures. At best, it 
might prepare for some minor administrative post. i 

As for the children in rural areas, there were frequent failures amongst them 
since the French system never took into account the realities of a country in which 
the rural population (90 per cent) constituted the backbone of the Comorian 
economy. These children left school, after failing, without any vocational training. 


To make matters worse, they refused to return to the land, despite the pleadings of 


their parents. They abandoned the countryside for the towns in the absurd hope 
that they would find employment when they had neither the qualifications for 


working in an office nor even for manual labour, if it came to that. 


The balance sheet 


The methods used in the Koranic school did not interest the children because they 
felt them to be constraining, and the teaching in the French school was mediocre, 
both at the primary level where the majority of teachers had no training and at the 
Secondary level where the curriculum was designed for the French student. At all 
levels, the methods for teaching French re v i eae the fact that the 
ou i no knowledge a i 
y — e ill-adapted to the Comorian situation both 
from the economic standpoint (no technical training) and from the cultural stand- 


(a deep breach between the curriculum and the environment). 
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The mass of the population never attended school (up to 1975, only roughly 
30 per cent had received schooling). 7 ; i 

A number of Comorian leaders, who were distressed by the situation, made 
known their dissatisfaction to French legislators, but to no avail; they refused to 
countenance the slightest reform. 


The results 


A large number of Comorians remained illiterate; the few who managed to rise 
above the chaos never became anything more than minor administrators. 


Independence 


In 1975, when the Comoros declared their independence unilaterally, all assistance 
in the field of education, among others, was cut off. This spurred the Comorian 
leaders to decisive action: a radical restructuration of the country was embarked 
upon; a new philosophy of education was developed in co-operation with experts 
from Unesco-UNICEF. The new philosophy took into account the character of 
the country, a country which is 80 per cent agricultural, acceded to independence 
under difficult conditions, and must struggle simultaneously against hunger, 


ignorance and disease. For the reasons mentioned above, the system of education 
underwent a radical reform. i 


THE REFORM 


Aims and purposes 


The Comoros must have citizens who are capable of making an effective contribu- 
tion to the edification of a young State. In terms of its needs, the primary mission 
of Comorian educationists is not simply to train planners and minor administra- 
tors, but also and first of all: (a) to develop in the child the concept of action; (b) 
to make him realize the power he has over nature which enables him to overcome 
the fatalism of underdevelopment; and (c) to elevate the status of manual labour 
(agriculture, in particular) which is neither less noble nor less useful than intellec- 


tual work, The perennial concern of Comorian educationists must be to develop 
the child’s mind and his aptitude for manual labour. 


Basic education 


The programme of basic education extends over an eleven-year period and is 
divided into two stages: 
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The first stage, covering eight years, constitutes the primary education phase. 
Teaching is done in ‘Komorian’, the mother tongue of Comorian children. 
During the first two years of schooling (between the ages of 5 and 7), the child 
receives a religious education: he is given some exposure to the reading and writing 
of Komorian in Arabic script. (The traditional Koranic education and official 
education are combined in the same system.) Beginning with the third year, the 
pupil gets down to the serious study of Komorian using Arabic characters, which 
is, henceforth, the only script used for the transcribing of the national language. 
The study of arithmetic and Arabic commences in the fifth year. 

The second stage lasts for three years. At this level, French remains the language 
of instruction and will continue to be so until teaching materials become available 


in the national language. 


Secondary education 

es two stages of two years each. Since 
he following fields: education; health; 
y. Other fields may be added as the 


Specialized secondary education compris 
January 1978, courses are available in t 
Management; rural engineering; technolog 
State’s need for specialized manpower increases. 


Higher education 

s of the baccalauréate from schools of 
t on the country’s need for highly 
ous stages of the new education 


University education will be open to holder: 
Specialized secondary education contingen 
trained manpower. Figure 9 describes the vari 
System. 


Implementation of the reform 


The reform went into effect in January 1978. As Figure 9 indicates, the higher level 
of education remains much as it was in view of the fact that Comorian bacheliers go 


abroad for further study. However, the first stage of secondary education (equiv- 
alent to the fourth grade in the French system) has been adapted to the new 


arrangements prescribed by the reform. Five fields of specialization are available 
and the students are channelled into one of them on the basis of tests; the best 


Students from the old fifth grade (French system) were admitted into the specialized 
Study programme. Emphasis is placed on the students’ aptitude to participate in 
€conomic, social and cultural development. The scientific and technological 


Component of the programme will be strengthened. i i 
The segment that was most affected was that of basic education, especially the 


first stage comprising primary and pre-school education. 
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Ficure 9. The new education system in the Comoros. 


University education 
(abroad) 


1 or 2 years National service 


Second stage of 
secondary education 


g First stage of 
secondary education 
10 


8 Second stage of 
basic education 


First stage of 
basic 


Primary education education 


First year 


2- ji . 
2-3 years Pre-school Coranic education 


A series of measures were taken at that level, and from September to December 
1977 a number of seminars and refresher courses were held. 

The first was a seminar on the Training of Koranic Teachers, in which senior- 
level personnel participated. The subject of training was important because, 
although Koranic teachers possessed scholarly qualifications, they were weak in 
pedagogical techniques and their teaching was disorganized. (As we saw earlier, 
the child spent between three and six years before learning ‘to read’ Arabic writing 
Properly.) 

The purpose of the seminar was: (a) to acquaint teachers with the new educa- 
tion system; (b) to provide a forum for discussing their role; (c) to groom them 
for this role; and (d) to impress them with the importance of psychological and 
Pedagogical techniques (essential if good results are to be obtained). 

The seminar was held at the teachers’ college and lasted a fortnight. It was 
followed by other seminars in different regions of the country under the supervision 
of a pedagogical adviser who had attended the first seminar. 

Discussion centred on Koranic teaching within the framework of the new 
system. The old method was discarded, a manual was devised, the Arabic letters 
were arranged in a series, and it was decided that reading and writing would be 
taught simultaneously. It was also agreed that the government would remunerate 
the teacher, which enabled it to exercise control over the quality of teaching. 
Other subjects dealt with in the discussions were: the use of the national language, 
which was made obligatory; child pe ae were 
Studied; maj ical themes, such as discipline m ogy. 

The Potted erage a focused on pre-school Koranic education, was followed 
by a series of two-week refresher courses for teachers in primary agin sponsored 
Jointly by the Comorian government and international — UNICEF among 
Others. This effort, which proved very successful, is being pursued. 


the lines of those conducted 
T i “ses was patterned along nes ) ) 
he series of refresher course p pilot schools participated in this exper- 


by the community schools in 1976. Ten pilot a ; 
iment, and the sibs achieved were encouraging. The aim of ZE ar pon en 
to apprise teachers of the success of the cae E K } E = a 
Operation in extending it to 100 schools. Three hun te - a ben aie 
Sixty, attended refresher courses. The refresher courses were org : 


Pro, ‘ 
gramme of practical work = oe À 
This Programme was organized on the modular principle, which is particularly 
well fy We se aeedisi the Comoros. Five standard B (SU) = sete: 
ing; ; no. 3, sewin; 

mending; ing, housekeeping, Sco waa: oe i 
child a po T will select for developman ae eat ean suited to 
Ocal requirements, but at the least two, one of which sha’ g : 
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During the course, each morning was devoted to practical pursuits; participants ‘ 
were divided up amongst four workshops: agriculture; carpentry; masonry; 
hygiene/nutrition. The agriculture workshop was concerned with: compost heaps 
jn the school garden; planting a banana tree; seed bed in the school garden; 
preparation—dressing of a seed plot; transplanting; upkeep of a kitchen garden, 
The carpentry workshop included the following units: demonstration and use o 
carpenter’s tools; making a workbench; repairing school furniture; making 2 
rabbit hutch or a pullet feeder. The masonry workshop consisted of: demonstra- 
tion in the use of tools supplied by UNICEF; practical demonstration in the use 
and making of parpens; assembly of elements for building a wall, etc. Lastly, the 
hygiene/nutrition workshop was concerned with: making a flannelgraph; disinfect- 
ing; bandaging; using leftovers. Following the workshop session, the trainees 


filled in a card noting the progress they had made and their evaluation of the 
exercise. 


Programme of educational discussions 


The discussions took place in the afternoon and dealt with the technological and 
scientific aspects of the practical activities engaged in and the pedagogical problems 


created by the introduction of this innovation. Topics, such as problems of 


evaluation, community organization of primary education, village-school relations, 
were discussed. 


The following technological and scientific aspects were studied: integrated 


rural development in the Comoros; vocational training; the school garden and the 
teaching of nutrition in schools; e 


1 nvironmental improvement and health education; 
first aid and hygiene. 


The evenings were devoted to social and cultural activities, with emphasis 0” 
bringing Comorian folklore alive once again. Komorian was used throughout the 
course whereas previously the compulsory working language and language © 
instruction had always been French. Since July 1977, in fact, Komorian has bee? 
declared the official language and the language to be used in primary schools. 

The experiment is being pursued in experimental schools. The teachers often 


call on the villagers—craftsmen and others—to introduce students to certain type 
of activity, but under the pedagogical sı 


d upervision of the teacher. The students, 1” 
turn, help out on Saturdays in work of a community character. 

It is too early yet to draw definite conclusions about the value of this undef- 
taking, but it appears to appeal to stu i 


SEn ut a dents, teachers and the villagers who see 1” 
this initiative the beginning of the restructuring of the village, 
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V. Policy, infrastructure and resource aspects 
relevant to basic services for children 


Unused and under-utilized educational resources 


A study conducted in Silora Block, Ajmer District, Rajasthan, India 1 


The Social Work and Researc’ 
this study of unused and under- 


1. The complete version of this paper is available fro i 
ra $ m the = + ; F, 
Unesco, Paris, in its series ‘Notes, comments. . .°. Unit for Co Operation with UNICE} 
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benefit. The systematic search for and mobilization of new facilities, and 
increasing the utilization and efficiency of existing resources has become a vital 
task—and it is long overdue. 

The purpose of this study is to find answers to such important questions as: 
What are the resources available—traditional and non-traditional? What are the 
Sources which can be tapped to obtain these resources? What are the possibilities 
of increasing the utilization of the existing and identified resources as a result of 
this study? 

The field work was assigned to the Social Work and Research Centre (SWRO), 
Tilonia, in the Ajmer District of Rajasthan, and the Silora Block in Ajmer District 
was selected for the study. 

A Block is an administrative unit in India consisting of, perhaps, 50 to 100 
Villages, This Block is named after the village of Silora where the headquarters of 
the Panchayat Samiti is located. The Panchayat Samiti is a government organiza- 
tion and is responsible for the implementation of local development activities, 
Such as agriculture, animal husbandry, co-operatives, education, child care and 
nutrition. The village-level units through which the Panchayat Samiti carries out 
these activities are called Gram Panchayats, of which there are thirty in the Silora 

lock,1 

Detailed investigation took six months, while another six months were taken up 
by the Preparatory work, analysis of data and the preparation of the report. Re e 
questionnaires developed for data piece: "ene sales in five villages of the 

ilora Bloc ing almost 17 per cent of the sample. 1x 

The saa Nine = plist institutions: schools, Panchayat wig hes 
Panchayats, evening literacy classes, village co-operatives, youth a p ahila 

andals (women’s organization), public health centres and T y ki paning 
centres, Traditional institutions included later in the study were the caste 


Committees, 


Scope of the study : e 
An attempt is made in this study to identify the get in gua a 
‘sources at the village level can be used for educational purpo mre E 
“tort is made to probe and identify hidden resources with a view p i : = 
seming in s i antities, the only other source itself. 
e ahr Pea REN resources, once recognized by the Sea is 
; ecogn ‘ 
likely to reveal a host of others, perhaps not even identified during this study. 


i i i text in given in 
LA further explanation of some of the institutions found in the Indian context in gi 
PPendix 2 to this chapter. 
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There are other pressures which make it necessary to scrutinize latent — 
munity resources, such as the urgency of making education more relevant, t 
rising demand for equal educational opportunities from a growing Li haan “tee 
the high expectations of the people. This exploration needs to cover the unutilize 
non-traditional resources as well. 

The need to make a systematic search for latent community resources is moti- 
vated by the urgency: (a) to locate those activities capable of being used for educa- 
tional purposes; and (b) to develop strategies which mobilize and utilize these 
resources. 


The concept of village self-sufficiency in education is novel, but not impossible 
to achieve. 


Classification of resources 


Both human and material resources can be divided between institutional and non- 
institutional. 

Human resources may include individuals with various kinds of skills and 
functioning within institutions, like schools, colleges, training institutions, CO- 
operatives, Panchayats (village councils), 


youth clubs, Mahila Mandals, banks, 
tax and revenue departments, plannin, 
may be individuals whose expertise lies 
men, 


health centres, family planning centres, 
or various government organizations like 
g Organizations, and many others; or they 
outside the institutions, like parents, crafts- 
temple priests, progressive farmers, voluntary workers, unemployed educated 
youths, retired teachers and government officials, etc. 

Besides these, there are various educational innovations that have been taking 


place over the recent past which can provide human resources, such as adult 


literacy programmes, polyvalent education programmes, home management 
courses for housewives and consumers’ education programmes, Various extension 


education programmes may fall broadly under the institutional resources. How- 
ever, here also, both human and mater: 


tional activities. Similarly, 
these institutions. libraries, news- 
dia services, etc. 
al purposes may 
ke. 

institution as well 


be defined as an input that can be 
bjective. For the purpose of this 
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study, however, a resource has been defined as one that can provide a learning 
opportunity for formal and non-formal educational purposes. Such a resource can 
take many forms—a person, an institution or an organization, a piece of equip- 
ment. It could also be a process or a technique. 

According to this definition, therefore, resources would be considered as 
utilized as long as they provide education in any of these forms—formal or non- 
formal—and when there is no opportunity for their further expansion. 

The most difficult task seems to be to determine the extent to which a resource 
roo be termed as utilized or unutilized for educational purposes. These are relative 

erms. 


COLLECTING DETAILS ABOUT THE AREA 


Population of villages 


The villages in the Block have the following populations: three of them have over 
3,000 inhabitants; eight have between 2,000 and 3,000 inhabitants; twenty-four 
between 1,000 and 2,000; and seventy-five have less than 1,000. Those villages 
With less than 1,000 inhabitants include hamlets as well. The population size in 
hamlets generally ranges between 100 and 400. ; 

All three villages with populations above 3,000 are connected to Kishangarh 
(the nearest town) by paved roads, and there are regular state bus services between 
these villages and the town. Some of the villages in the second category mentioned 
above are directly linked with these roads. But most villages cluster around these 
big villages and are linked to them by unpaved roads. The villages are usually 


Ocated near a tank (reservoir). 
The total oe of workers in the population was 27,866. Of these, 23,279 


Were males and 4,587 females. 


Educati 
on 
ools in the Block. These are managed 


sch : 
e schools and three secondary/higher 


T a: 
here are altogether sixty-nine primary 


Y the Panch iti. The eight middl s / 
Secondary i oe Sy a Block i run by the Board of Education, Rajasthan. 


here is a college at Kishangarh with science, arts and commerce ge = is 
€ only college and it must cater for all the villages in the Block. In a total popu- 


lation les were literate. 
of 66,00 les and 1,627 fema f 
Primary a o located in Gram Panchayat headquarters. Higher 


Seconda located in villages with high populations 
Ty and hools are , i 
(2,000 and se beget enrol both boys and girls. Like the primary 
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schools, the middle schools appeared to be the prerogative of Panchayat head- 
quarters, usually with populations above 1,500. All the schools work in one shift 
only. s 

Ta adult education programme is being carried out by the Panchayat Samiti 
in the villages of Kuchil and Rupangarh. This is conducted in collaboration with 
the Ajmer Adult Education Association and the Government of Rajasthan. 
Besides these, an adult education programme is being conducted in the villages of 
Bhojiawas, Tilonia, Kakniawas and Panwa by the Social Work and Research 
Centre (SWRC), Tilonia. The SWRC is also preparing learning aids in the form 


of film-strips, flip charts, etc., to assist in the communication of ideas to the villager. 
These have met with considerable success. 


Medical and health services 


The veterinary surgeon of the Panchayat 
periodic visits to these sub-dispensaries, 
The major sources of drinkin, 


a. a 

eae rae villages. The religious practices of the Muslims are centred more 

ihe Staples argah Sherif in Ajmer. Mosques are found in a few villages where 
Aldon ee the surrounding villages gather on special occasions. 

dah on k culture has developed mainly on the basis of religion, there are 

comit e characteristics to be found among both the Muslim and Hindu 

dress, mh Both communities speak the same language (Marwari). In their 

theteare o eee is observed among the menfolk; even among the women, 
The y slight differences in clothing. 

hosted b aa Sources of entertainment are the Bhajan (singing) programmes 

to pela. ef erent villages, and local festivals, fairs (Melas) and community get- 

garh. It - The other source of public entertainment is a cinema located at Kishan- 

Caters to all the villages in so far as Kishangarh is usually visited by all the 


Village 
gers of the Block in connexion with business. 


The sample 


Tho 
ia to make the sample representative, all kinds of villages—big, medium and 
—were included. Out of 110 villages in the Silora Block, thirty-two were 


ve 

ton = hamlets comprising only a few houses. These hamlets were excluded 
classified Sample. Population-wise, the rest of the seventy-eight villages were 
,000 a as follows: (a) 2,000 inhabitants and above, eleven villages; (b) between 
fia 2,000 inhabitants, twenty-four villages; (c) below 1,000 inhabitants, 
ss ra villages. Some of the big villages had small dhanies attached to them 
name) =i some distance from the settlement but still carrying the village’s 

= Pe dhanies were not covered in this study. . 
and 6) e study, a 50 per cent random sample was drawn from categories (a) 
Villages above, i.e. six villages with a population of 2,000 and above, and twelve 
o with a population between 1,000 and 2,000. i 
nsidering that many of the small villages Jerive some of their resources from 


Argest neighbours and the fact that small villages will have fewer resources 
included from category (c). Approxi- 


than 1,000 inhabitants were included. 
pulation is shown in Table 8. 


their 
a 


Täne 


8. Fi F 
Final distribution of villages in the sample. 
No. of villages Percentage of 
representation 


Total no. of in the sample 


( 
6 54 


a) 2 0 
() 1 00 and ab R 
+000 Ove (big) 11 
(c) Up ae 2,000 (medium) 24 is 
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An attempt was made to explore the human potential existing outside institu- 
tions. Information was thus collected about folk artists, village priests, religious 


groups, craftsmen, local doctors, midwives, educated midwives, unemployed 
youth, and many others. 


Collection of data 


In order to collect the data, the field workers had 
themselves in one village where accommodation w 
out into the surrounding villages. 


to stay in the villages. Basing 
as available, they would move 


Sometimes, depending on the weather and 
accessibility, they had to stay in those villages for a night or so. In certain cases 


where the roads were not motorable, the investigators either had to walk or cycle. 
At times they had to resort to camel rides ! 


In most villages, a few volunteers assisted in the investigation. They proved to 
be a useful resource for a study of this kind. 


Summary of findings 


into two major sections: (2) human; and 
» etc., could be further classified in 


y resources, 


P as institutional and non-institutional 
covering the human and material potentials, we may also classify them broadly 
into: 


Intellectual or informational resources; 


- Material resources such as location, learning material, physical facilities; 
. Personnel resources; 


2 
3 
4, Institutional resources such as library, 
= 


teaching aids; 
- Goodwill resources, 


Dealing with the resources as institutions, the most prominent amongst them 
Were schools, the Panchayat Samiti, Gram Panchayats and village co-operatives. 
There were also some local indigenous institutions like youth clubs, Mahila 
Mandals and caste reform committees. The personnel within these institutions 
Were school-teachers, technical experts of the Panchayat Samiti, members of the 
Gram Panchayats, village co-operatives, youth clubs, Mahila Mandals and caste 
a Committees, and the nurses of public health centres and family planning 

ntres, 
Fe Generally, these institutions were clustered in those villages with high popula- 
Ons, i.e, the very large villages of Rupangarh, Karkeri, Kuchil and Harmara. 


HP eople, who act as promotors and executors of the programmes. These 
Meluded visiting lecturers, discussion leaders, panel and symposium members, 
Consultants, advisors, radio programme participants, demonstrators, guides, 
technicians, artisans and folk art groups, especially music and drama groups. 
here were also the traditional communicators who pass on ideas and messages 
orally, The most effective person who can act as a potential educational agent is the 
Sducated villager himself. 
= Study materials, such as books, newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, and 
Xplanatory materials, which stimulate interest and contribute to skill training. 
i blackboards, bulletin boards, display 


Equipmen ee id 
t, such as audio-visual aids : i j ) 
Sards, machines and other apparatus used for learning various technical skills, 
And radios, 

Places used for public performances and to display articles of interest. 


folk exhibitions, celebration of festivals, 


Special events and occasions: 


io; 1 j 
nal days, community meetings. 
activities such as classes, group 


L Physi : 
, * “sical facilities f ducting various 
Mme ilities for con A 
“tings, demonstrations, storage space, games, dramas, ete 1 R 
vu Fi g the classroom and other learning units 


inanci i ippin = Š ee 
Such as 1 cial assistance for equipP S funds for organizing special activities. 


um 
an resources 
se institutions can be used for 


e de ; 
e Stee to whi an potentia i ntent of the 
aduca ion can b irich the hs oa angles: first, the educational co ‘sae 
Ctiy; n be interpreted from ~ number of purposes for which they a 


iviti r 
ie, sey carry out; or second, t e or multi-purpose. Thus, for example, it 


Use 
5 Ve i . o,e . 
Was op Whether they are single purpos +n school activities, except in 
ed in schoo: > 
tly engag programmes. Avery 


Obs 
two. ted that th hers are mos z 
o e teachers y tion 
villages where they are also involved in adult educa 


] in the: 
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small number of them are involved in adult education programmes. In ka pone 
the potential of the teacher is only partially used. However, the wees ee ee 
further utilization is limited since it depends to a great extent on whethe oe 
teachers reside in the villages where they work, and in 90 per cent of the vie i 
was found that they did not. Moreover, they did not consider any other ee 
part of their concern. Similarly, the students of middle schools and secon wd 
schools can sometimes be mobilized in the teaching of a particular craft in bien 
they have skill or talent. Such students are found in small numbers in mat 
the schools. Family apprenticeship often helps in the development of their skills. 
As far as the Panchayat Samiti experts were concerned, although they were 
supposed to have carried out programmes with an adequate educational element, 
in fact their activities lacked this element. This is an area where they can be activ- 
ated further. Similarly, the members of the Gram Panchayats need to be activated 
in this respect. The only difference that was observed between the Panchayat 
Samiti and Gram Panchayats was that the latter were not familiar with community 
education, whereas the former was. They possessed both community and indi- 
vidual resources; their staff can be effective in imparting education individually of 
in groups. - 
The human potential of the indigenous institutions function as discrete units i0 
these villages, i.e. the youth clubs and Mahila Mandals. However, 
they do perform a function within their limited sphere. 
which they play even this limited role leaves much to be desi 
they were organized at a certain point of time, on the b: 


objective or goal, indicates their potential as catalytic agents. The most important 
reason why this potential has not been tapped is because of the self-centred natur! 
of these bodies. No sincere effort c 


ould be noticed on their part to reach out to the 
community, nor to involve the latter in their 


An obvious and important limitation observed with regard to the utilizatio" 
of the potential human resour 


in spite of this, 
The effectiveness with 
red. The very fact that 
asis of some common 


village priests, members a 
village craftsmen and, abo 
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suit $ sigs these Tesources were the Panchayat Bhawans (rented or owned 
euliiiesl eee ices), their libraries, furniture, lighting facilities, materials for 
activities. th ities, radios, newspapers, ete. Excluding the facilities for cultural 
ictis E EE of these institutions were used exclusively for the narrow 
fhe reesitlag a e specific group in question. The school is run in one shift only for 
activities to ea students enrolled in it. The Gram Panchayat confines most of its 
of eiteang. e benefit of its own members; these benefits extending in the best 
The eae to their acquaintances, but not to the community in general. 
cus a facilities of the co-operatives, ie. the buildings and store-rooms, 
the fined ity other than the function they were designed to serve. Even within 
Mahila aq areas of their work and the limited group they cater to, the articles of 
register) andals like crockery, furniture, sewing machines, etc., are not utilized 
A y and fully to any degree. These articles could be extended to serve others. 
: Mh tinal material resources also include the amenities available within 
uildin T health and family planning centres. These resources consist of the 
a ot in which the centres are based, their lighting and drinking water facilities, 
Ghitis as such other minor medical equipment as instruments, medicines and 
» etc. Such amenities are mostly concentrated in the centres themselves, 


ecaj Mire 
ie no mobile services are undertaken from them. Apart from providing 
ide good inputs for community 


Ci S : 
e ere to their clientele, these materials can provi 
ion if properly organized and mobilized. 
€ non-institutional material resources have sO far not been exploited for any 
tam tional purpose, but this does not eliminate the possibility of doing so. For 
ou Ple, most of these crafts were centred around the daily necessities of a village 
Faena e.g. pottery, carpentry, weaving. ion of these skills, the 
"i of such crafts could also be utilized to a muc 
ee noted that existing development programmes are te ail eqiippeä 
ms of both i There is little evidence of any 

n resources. i 
aml ona ate sources potentially 


ort to f local re 
avaj, CUgment ith the vast fund of loca ) 
alabie, es = directly available were not being used 


pti Most of the resources even $ i 
t tip ally. Material resources were treated more OF Jess as private possessions and 
Us Use was subject to the owners” permission. There was also inefficiency in the 
e z Tesources. Many a time material was found to be kept locked up. However, 
for Sth, considerable scope for harnessing the resources and ep their use 
€r pro reason for the poor use of the resources 

m OEpantinesa Perhaps anofhier le whose job it was 


Was 
tha : eo 
to t there was a paucity of agencies, s and peop 


Educa; 


Organi for use in education pro- 
Ze . % resources tOr 1 
= the ‘tapping of potential local infinite. Almost everything 


e Sa fag: . t 
“an be ia p he possibilities in this regard epa imaginative effort is 
m el i rovide mS; 
ade as a learning resource, ources are utilized is adequately researched. 


an ‘ 
"a d the manner in which the reS dless possibilities. 


e é 5 
Seem neither aware nor interested in these en 
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Co-ordination of resources 


There is great scope for co-ordinating resources on the following levels: area; 
institution; amme; profession. , 
e a tie villages have greater resources. Formal — n 
institutions in bigger villages are catering to some of the needs of smaller vi ~ = 
For the non-formal education programmes as well, it is more efficient to z 
ordinate these activities and then to extend their use to the surrounding cae 
The institutions can also pool their resources and plan a suitable strategy i 
cover a much longer period, and a greater population in a larger area. Severa 
programmes could also complement these activities to achieve greater goren 
and impact. There are also a large number of useful personnel who remai 


isolated and under-utilized. A survey of such people is necessary to strengthen the 
programmes. 


people must also be looked upon as 4 


his quality was in abundant supply. Al! 
rce, 


vital resource. It was amply evident that t 
programmes must capitalize on this resou 

No programme or a 
occasions the resources available were ina 


use the resources 
resources should includ 


g potential resources, and the required 
to use them to their fullest, 


Appendix I. Preliminary general data about the Villages 


Before studying the services individually, 

relevant data with Tespect to the twenty-eight villages in 

tions, the villages can be classified as follows (in descend: 

(a) 2,000 andabove: Rupangarh, Karkeri, H: 

(6) 1,000 to 2.000: Bhadoon, Sinodiva, Paneri, Nitooti, Tyond, Salemabadi, Pinglod, Relay! 
Deedwara, Sargaon, Ratan, Barna, 


ï £ al 
it was considered essential to collect some gener 


the sample. According to their popula” 
ing order of size): 


‘armara, Kuchil, Sursura, Bander Sindri. 
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(c) Up to 1 
,000 : i, Ujoli 
Tikva. Kotri, Ujoli, Kathoda, Raghunathpura, Brijpura, Tokra, Rari, Silora, Amarpura 


Gram Panchay, 7 

each Gram sa were located in nineteen of these villages. The number of villages served b; 

the same Pine hA t in the Block ranged between four and six. In six cases, two villages pi 

lages were DEA tego been covered in this study. The Gram Panchayats of almost all the aii 
ed in the survey except for Raghunathpura, Ratan and Tokra, whose Patichayat 


Offices w 
el i 
te located outside the study sample. 
p; Opulation components 


The 

Population i i 

Concern of einer ag villages was studied in three major age groups, which were the primary 
udy. These age groups were: 6-15, 16-25 and 26-40. This was to gauge their 


evels of eq k 
uca 5 5 $ ` 
System. tion and also the size of population which was not included in the formal education 


three major divisions: (a) illiterate—those who 


The ley ‘5 
els of education were studied along 
d fourth standard passed; and 


have p 

ot : 

(c) aie third standard; (b) semi-literate—third an 
fth standard passed and above. 


Educati 
‘cational facilities 


In ty 
WO Villa 
pr ges there are no schools. There are twenty vil 


t 
Brongn the Panchayat Samiti whose hea' 
condary schools are run by the State Department 


Si of Education. 

The siete concentration of schools was found in the villages of Rupangarh and Harmara. 

acilities aed Schools in these villages cater to approximately ten surrounding villages. Library 
Provided in all the secondary and middle schools. A few of the primary schools 


ave Vey : 
i vae dimentary libraries. 
Tiky c iis opting for secondary education in the villages to the south of the Block, like Silora, 
na, Rari and Sargaon, have to depend mainly on Kishangarh. ; 
hools are the prerogative of big villages. 


.* ap 
Beside Peared from the study that the secondary sc a 
o have middle schools. There are four middle 


e 
anoels in ee schools, some of them als : 
irls; the Bee villages independent of the secondary schools. Two of these are exclusively for 
er two are co-educational 
: three categories. Clusters of all three 


ors contributing to this 
em with other villages, 
which they are located. 


t e el S b 
aes of Prite middle schools are found in villages 10 all t 
gpeear o le can be found in some of the big villages. The main fact 
ince these greater population size and the better communication syst 
Veni; Schools serve the neighbouring villages as well as the ones 1n 
Vey ae Classes 
Nin, 4 
Centres i pole literacy classes are being conducted in Rupangarh and Kuchil. There are four 
anch, = uchil and two centres in Rupangarh. These centres are organized by the village 
3 in collaborati i Í Education Association. 
aciliti oration with the Ajmer Adult Educatio 
these vile for adult eucaiien og tod mostly in big villages. Even 50, only 33.3 per cent of 
eS are carrying out adult literacy and non-formal education programmes. 


stay Services 
66.6 per cent of the medium-sized villages 


e 
and 6, ample pee 
60 Covered by the study, all the big villages, Thees (PCOs) were provided in 


9 Per "i 

MIY three of nt Of the small villages had post offices. Public call 0 
the big villages: Harmara, Rupangarh and Kuchil. 
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Credit facilities 


Among the important rural services covered during the study were the co-operative societies. 
They were mainly farmers’ co-operatives providing crop loans to help cover costs of seeds and 
fertilizers, and farmers’ co-operative credit societies providing agricultural loans. The rural bank 
is a comparatively rare phenomenon here, available in only one village, Rupangarh, where a rural 
branch of the Bank of Baroda is located. Around 78 per cent of the villages are assisted by 
co-operative services. Only one, Relayta, has a co-operative whose main function is the market- 
ing of milk. 

The services of Gram Sevaks (village-level workers) are available in all the villages. The 
Gram Sevaks function under the supervision of the Panchayat Samiti, Silora. There are five 
villages in which Gram Panchayat headquarters are located: these are Rupangarh, Bhadoon, 


Karkedi, Barna and Bander Sindri. With the exception of Barna, which is quite small, the others 
are all big villages. 


Health services 


As far as government medical facilities are concerned, big villages appear to have great advantages 
compared to the others. Public health centres and government-operated Ayurvedic dispensaries 
tend to be clustered in big villages. However, both the aforementioned facilities were found to be 


available in some of the medium-sized villages, the coverage being 41 per cent of the sample. 
Unlike public health centres, family planning centres are located in selected villages irrespective of 
their population size. 


Veterinary services 


This facility is available only at the Panchayat Samiti headquarters. 


i A The only exception is 4 
veterinary dispensary found in the village of Rupangarh, which covers 


a few villages around it. 


Appendix II. Information on social resources 
Panchayat Samiti 
The administrative set up of the Panchayat Samiti is shown in the following figure. 


Ficure 10. Organization of the Panchayut Samiti. 


Block Development Officer 


Agriculture Animal Education Child Care Co-operative 

Extension Husbandry Extension & Nutrition Extension 

Officer Extension Officer Expert Officer 
Officer 
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a Ss arica out by the various departments are as follows: 
2. Animal a E seeds and fechlizers: agricultural extension work. 
3. Cay anane: providing weteritiary Series to he villagers. 
: providing educational services in the villages—primary schools as well as non- 


i formal education classes for adults. 
+ Child care and nutrition: establishment of nutrition centres in the villages; establishment of 


$ Mahila Mandals in the villages. 
+ Co-operatives: organizing the establishment of co-operatives in the villages. 


T sa, g è 
he utilization of the expertise and resources made available by the Panchayat Samiti is minimal. 


Some of the problems are as follows: 
: ; $ a not possible to cover vast areas with such limited numbers of personnel. 
iene ones of communication between the villages and the Panchayat Samiti consists of 
ers of the village Panchayats. The apathy of these members is responsible for a lot 


P of the services not reaching the village. 
+ The resistance to change of the rural community. 


4. š 
Bureaucratic formalities and red-tape. 


ven allowing for these constraints, the utilization of the Panchayat Samiti’s facilities is very 
e Samiti is still ina position to act as a catalyst in 


mi r: v 

e and inadequate. But in spite of this, thi i ! 

b al development programmes, if properly organized and implemented. As the major link 

ps tween the government and the village community, it has the kind of power to mobilize external 
Sources to serve its programme. 


Gram P, 
anchayat 
ng amenities to the villagers such as: 


doaram Panchayats are entrusted with the task of providi : A a 
ta ng wells; constructing community meeting places; maintenance © law and order; provid- 
8 medical facilities. They are also expected to play an important role in the distribution of 
Seeds and fertilizer, and in marketing. The survey showed that the Panchayats perform their 
Unctions most inadequately. Even in agriculture, where their role is intended to be major, they 
Only Pay limited attention to the educational component of their programme. i i 

age Like the Panchayat Samiti, the Gram Panchayat could be an extremely effective catalytic 

nt in the villages as far as development is concerned. 


Schools 
of the cases, these buildings lie on 


ey were not being used for any 


A z 
ll the schools are located in their own buildings. In 80 pet cent 
very few of them have lighting 


nap tskirts of the village, which contributes to the faai ue thi 
atangenne Since their activities take place during the yY: 
nts. 

The schools in thi dered to be responsible for formal education only. 
The sacle oe paps es aoe supplementary agents in one another's develop- 
si “nt, remain quite indifferent towards each other. There are two mie yaoi ae (a) “a 
© school hours the facilities and accommodation remain idle; (b) the shortage © a 

€ school could and other resources available in the community. The 

uld be met by some human or non-formal evening classes could be 


faciliti : 
es of th re fully if formal l li 
or; ganized, It PS oe le to involve school-teachers in the education of out-of-school 
ildren and youth when they resided in the village—which was r arely. 
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Gram Sevaks 


This village-level worker’s functions were confined mainly to the agricultural sphere, ie. the 
distributuon of seeds and fertilizer on behalf of the Panchayat Samiti, and also in helping the 
Panchayats in the collection of levies, etc. As far as the follow-up to these activities through 
extension education was concerned, they were seen to play a very limited role. They have the 
basic training in community education work, but in the practical field they regarded their work as 
being limited mainly to administrative functions. They could be mobilized for community 
education work if adequate emphasis were laid on this particular aspect of their responsibilities. 


Village co-operatives 


Out of the twenty-eight villages studied, 75 per cent of them had co-operatives of some kind: 
farmers’ co-operatives, milk co-operatives or credit co-operatives. The majority are credit co- 
operatives providing loans to farmers; farmers’ co-operatives function in the area of seed and 
fertilizer distribution provided by the Panchayat Samiti. It was observed that most of the benefits 
of the programme accrue to those who are in close touch with the co- 
enough attention is paid to the repayment of loans so that, after a ce 
co-operatives become inactive. There is some scope for motivating th 
co-operatives to impart education in the area of their speciality. 


Mahila Mandals 


operative officials. Not 
rtain period of time, the 
e trained personnel of the 


Five of these women’s organizations were found in the area of the survey; all had been organized 
entirely on the initiative of their members. Some of the: 


m meet in village schools, some use the 
Private residences of their members and one had its own accommodation provided by the Gram 
Panchayat. All of them had lighting and drinking water, and most of them had cooking facilities 
and sewing machines. The Mahila Mandals can be viewed as an integral part of the rural education 
Programme for women. Health education or family and child care education could be made 


Public health centres 


Both the Ayurvedic dispensaries and the public health centres are managed by the Government 
of Rajasthan. None of the public health centres has a doctor attached to it, the manage- 
ment being undertaken by nurses, The Ayurvedic dispensaries are looked after by a physician 
appointed by the government, 

Although they had a fairly positive attitude toward: 
the health centres mainly limit their activit 
tive health is immunization against com 
buildings and amenities which could s 
grammes. 

As in the case of the Panchay 
functioning of the health centres i 


t s preventive health measures, the staff of 
tes to curative programmes. The only aspect of preven- 
municable diseases, Almost all the health centres had 
erve as the base for organizing health education pro“ 
at Samiti, one of the major obstacles in the way of effective 
at has to be covered and the lack © 


Family planning centres 


Among the twenty-eight villages, 
family planning nurses. Drinkin 
electricity. None of them had 


four had family planning centres, all of which were managed bY 
g water is available in all the centres, while only one of them has 
any facility for mobile services such as a family planning Va™ 
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Medicines were supplied by the District Family Planning Officer in Ajmer, who also supplies 
Most of the equipment. None of them has any arrangements for surgery and their main function 
Was to act as referral agents. There was a large measure of indifference among the villagers to the 
Centre’s activities and most of the positive success that took place was as a result of ‘family plan- 
ning camps’. It may be concluded that the family planning programmes have not been able to 
make much headway. The reasons are many: the services are meagre; the education element is 
Poor; the staff is limited and, as a result, their motivation is low. There is potential to use the 
existing staff more adequately, especially in educating the productive age group. 


Evening literacy classes 

These Programmes, whether sponsored by the Panchayat Samiti or the Government of Rajasthan, 
are often implemented by the Ajmer Adult Education Association. The teachers are either 
Tecruited from the primary schools in the village or are educated young people. The only materials 
found in the classrooms were textbooks and slates, Since the teachers were not in a position to 
devote any more time than the two hours they were required to work, they did not spend much 
time in Preparing teaching materials for the centres. Although the enrolment in the centres was 
about twenty-five to thirty, most of the time about half this number attended. — 

There is a sharp variation in the expressed wish of a community for adult literacy classes and 
the response in terms of attendance once the classes are available. The biggest single reason 
Contributing to this fact is the absence of imaginative and lively media to make the classes more 
inter tne Among other factors, the training and incentive of the teacher should be looked 

o, 


Youth clubs 

It was observed that a few youth clubs had been organized in villages on the basis of some com- 

Mon goal or objective related to development activities. A peculiarity of these groups was their 
ighly politicized nature, inasmuch as their members might be dominated by a few castes, or they 

Might be reluctant to allow the entry of illiterates. However, they all considered social pee a be 

One of their primary concerns. It is believed that there is considerable untapped potential in these 


Broups, 


Non. 
N-INSTITUTIONAL RESOURCES 


U; i ist: 
nder non-institutional resources one could list: fvat ohysicians; the 
P ici; cian: 
i, Human resources : craftsmen, midwives (Dais), Ayurvedic physicians, private phy 5 
Unemplo: ducated housewives. 
Ployed, rural youth and edu of drama and poetry, members of 


i S 
Socio-cultural resources: (a) folk singers, composers 
Ifare organizations. 


hajan Mandals; and (b) community we p in the immediate environment for 
Natural material resources: using the material available in the 1 
educational 
purposes. = . 
them effectively could be 
© Practical problems of getting these resources together a het negligible. y 
aJor reason why the utilization of suc! 


Th 
h potential is mini 


Cra aft 
smen 
ing the study; these were leather craft, 


T Pee 

font Were nine different types of crafts na T basket weaving, tailoring, and cloth 
ery, blacksmithing, pottery, carpentry, © 
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printing and dyeing. There are two observations which can be made on village crafts: (a) most 
artisans are forced to rely on some other occupation to support their family and are making no 
sincere effort to improve their craft technically; therefore, (6) the introduction of some simple 
basic technology seems an urgent necessity to bring about small improvements to the traditional 
methods allowing the small artisan to raise his productivity. It was observed that the craftsmen 


themselves are not involved in any way in passing on their skills to other people. It is felt that they 
could contribute to courses related to their craft, especially after they themselves have adopted 
improved techniques. 


Dais 


One agent who has great potential as an educational resource is the Dai or local midwife. The 
skill and practice that she already has, along with some training on modern methods of mid- 
wifery, could turn her into a change-agent and resource more powerful than the doctor. We must 
not forget the type and class of people wi 


à : e are hoping to educate—those who have never been to 
school and have no intention of going either, 
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VI. Selected exploratory, analytical and 
conceptual activities relating to 
identification of learning needs 


An effort to identify educational responses at the village 
level * 


An initial exploratory exercise in six Latin American countries 


The Governments of Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua 
and Panama have made efforts in the last few years to reduce the inequalities of 
educational opportunities and to improve the living conditions and produa “4 
the rural populations. Over the years, alternative educational programmes inten 4 
to offer learning opportunities to both youth and adults have been enone 
In some countries, these programmes are combined with health, communia 
development and agricultural development programmes in rural areas. ONEN 
these efforts have proved to be inadequate to fully satisfy the goals set by pa 
governments; the authorities are in search of ways to modify and adapt tes 
programmes and development activities to meet the basic needs of the m 
populations. In this context, the Central American Educational Co-ordinatio 
Commission (CEC)? in co-operation with Unesco and UNICEF, has put forwat 
Some concrete suggestions and initiated action. ial 
The commission proposed that, in each of the six countries, the felt education i 
needs of the rural populations should be identified through surveys conducted ! 


$. 


i Americà 
| N k of educational systems for development in Central ions in 
and Panama; (iii) Educational an: interests and problems of rural populat ral 


a 5 Regional Educational Adviser in 
America and Panama; (iv) Remarques méthodok 


Guatemala’, by Paloma Lopez de Caba igue 
pauvreté en am àla 
i ; 2 és régionales et participation des populatiok ished 
formulation de leurs besoins en éducation, by Jacques Bugnicourt, ENDA-Dakar, pu js. 
in the series Reports/Studies by the Divisi Š 


ion for the Study of Development, Unesco, 


EC i I ricana: An informal grouping of the six edu o2 
ministers meeting twice a year, but who hand ovi i 


, , eci 
technical c rn, organizes and watches over various working groups SP 
ized in jointly selected problem areas, 
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selected rural communities with a view to formulating possible educational 
responses. 


The Central American Educational Co- 

oc working group composed of professi 
Countries to examine further and act upon 
ee (September 1976) the development o. 


y Establishing new forms of public actions, and of re; 


The general principles underlying the proposal were: 

Promoting concerted action involving all ministries and agencies engaged in 
educational activities in the rural areas. 

Creating an awareness among the participants that education needs to be 
defined in terms of behaviour rather than knowledge; that the educational 
component of all development actions needs to be identified; and that a vision 
and methodology common to all development and education agencies be 


achieved. 
Promoting the maximum benefit from the efforts of development agencies, thus 
enabling rural populations to attain an ‘essential educational level which will 


help them to improve their living conditions. 
Promoting the idea that educational alternatives based on their direct participa- 


tion be offered to the rural populations. 
gional and international 


co-operation. 
ordination Commission established an ad 


onals and civil servants from the six 
the proposal. The working group rec- 
f a plan of action in four stages: 


Survey: (a) The preparatory measures included the establishment of an 
inter-ministerial commission in each of the six countries composed of represen- 
tatives of ministries and agencies engaged in educational activities in rural areas. 


Its tasks were: responsibility for carrying out the plan of action; preparation of 
village survey, including the choice of the 


the methodology to be used for the i e of t 
communities and the selection and training of the survey teams; mobilization 
of resources; and the establishment of a survey timetable. (6) Implementation 
Of the survey itself was to be carried out in three phases: general exploration 
Of the chosen community; identification of the basic educational needs; 
and formulation of an educational strategy to meet the identified needs. 

National workshop : A multidisciplinaty meeting was to be held upon the sa 
Pletion of the survey to analyse and discuss its results, and to prepare a possible 


educational 
strategy. he six countries was to be 


ves from t 


. A sub-ppoi ; sentati . 
b-regional seminar of repre of education which responded to basic 


Organized to discuss the existing forms 
Needs in rural areas, to analyse the survey 
Workshops, and to identify concrete prog! i : 
Follow-up action to be undertaken in the six countries. 


results and the findings of the national 
rammes for further action. 
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The objectives of the exploratory exercise, as interpreted by the ad hoc sg 
group, were: (a) to identify and define the basic educational needs prevailing int e 
selected rural areas; (b) to test and evaluate a methodology involving the partici- 
pation of the population (participatory research) throughout the survey, starting 
from the identification of the basic educational needs, through to the definition of 
an educational strategy to respond to these needs; (c) to prepare educational 
responses adapted both to the needs of the community and the resources of the 
national development agencies involved in rural development programmes. 


Participatory research 


The methodology adopted for the surveys was one of participatory research, 
which provided for the participation of the inhabitants of the community. At the 
end of each phase of the survey (phase I: general exploration of the community; 
and phase II: identification of the basic educational needs) the results were to be 
communicated to the inhabitants and discussed with them so that the survey 
teams could, in the light of their comments, identify the hypotheses to be kept 1n 
mind at the subsequent phase of the survey. The discussions were to be stimulated 
and encouraged with the help of illustrations or simple audio-visual techniques 
depicting the problem-situation identified during the first phase of the survey. 

It was assumed that by their participation the inhabitants would develop 4” 
awareness of the problems and start to seek possible solutions. They would thus 
Support any action taken subsequently to resolve these problems. 


PREPARATORY MEASURES 


A preparatory meeting of co-ordinators from each of the six countries discussed t° 
concepts underlying the partici 


ing the villages, the major conce 
special characteristics and re 
disciplinary survey, 


; e 
re established in each country. T 
as not the same in the six countries, as can 
seen from Table 9. 


oa Ol: 
the preparatory tasks: the choice ° 


nd training of the survey teams; and 
survey. 


the villages to be surveyed; the selection a 
setting of a timetable for carrying out the 
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Ficure 11. Proposed stages of the survey on basic educational needs. 
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Problematic 
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Problematic of 
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A 
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B 1. First 
1 1. Selection inventory of 
iables erceived problems 
Problematic of varia i p pi is 
ofan 2. Conceptualis- 2. Prep. of milieu 
educational ation and 3. Tech. infor. 
Strategy preparation for c 
survey 


Study and 
observation of 
village 
prep. doc. 


J 


Instruments 
and 
methods 


L 


Educational 
strategy 


K 


Study and 
participator. y 
survey 
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TABLE 9. Composition of the inter-ministerial commissions. 


— ee 


Guatemala El Salvador Nicaragua Panama Honduras Costa Rica 


Ministry of Education e o ° e 
Ministry of Agriculture and 

Natural Resources ° ° o 
Ministry of Health and 

Social Assistance e 
Ministry of Planning e 
Ministry of Labour o 
Ministry of Interior — 
Community development and 

communal development e ° 
Out-of school education 

programmes ° 
Private development 

institutions ° 


eooo 
oooo 
E | @e 


Selection of the villages to be surveyed 


This turned out to be a difficult task. Finally, 
one village was chosen in each country: Genera 
El Salvador, Chicazanga in Guatemala, Jutia 
Nicaragua, and La Gloria in Panama. 


instead of three communities onlY 
l Viejo in Costa Rica, La Puerta 
pa in Honduras, La Azucena ! 


Selection and training of the survey teams 
The selection of the members of the Survey teams was undertaken by the inte 
ministerial commissions. The background and composition of the teams can 
seen from Table 10. 


Mas > rrje 
initial exploration was C4 
; ee Three 


The major themes included in the data collection 
ecological data; agriculture; housing; 
transport; community organization; reli 
demography and migration; education 


guide were: geographical ang 
health; recreation; communication S 
gion, customs, beliefs, habits; populatio”™ 
and training; resources, 
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The guide for discussion with specialists consisted of questions to elicit the ee 
of the specialists (agronomists, health officers, educational specialists, etc.) on the 
basic educational needs and problems of the community. i ; 

Demographic data were essential in the absence of an official census (or its 
non-availability). : 

The sources of information for the initial exploration of the community were: 
(a) direct observation by the survey teams; (b) individual or group discussions with 
the members of the community; (c) individual interviews or working-group 
discussions with specialists; (d) documentary analysis of on-going projects (if any), 
census reports, and other studies on the village or the region in which it is situated. 


The timetable 


Finally, these national training workshops also adopted a timetable to carry out 


the surveys (Table 11), culminating in the holding of the national workshops tO 
discuss the results: 


TABLE 11. Timetable of the survey 1, 


< ee 


Phase Task Duration of Duration of the 
the phase WO Fen rr 
fs Preparation of the ‘guides’; training of the survey 
teams. 1 week 1 week 
Work in the villages; study of documents. 2 weeks 2 weeks 
Collection and analysis of data; feedback and results. 3 weeks 2 weeks 
Il. Formulation of the ‘problematic’; preparation of 
‘guides’ ; training and survey teams, 1 week 1 week 
Work in the village. 3 weeks 3 weeks 
Analysis of data and presentation; drafting of data; 
second feedback. 4 weeks 2 weeks 
II. National workshop; drafting of reports. 2 weeks 1 week 
EN Sees 
TOTAL 16 weeks 12 weeks 


1. This indicates the generally agreed timetable. In each country it was modified as required. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE SURVEY 


The first two phases of the survey were carried out in the six selected communities 
with modifications as needed to suit national and local situations, The third ph4* 
of the survey, namely the formulation of Possible educational strategies, could = 
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b . . . . 
: oe in any of the countries in time for the national workshops. The 
y and the results are given in Appendixes 1 and 2 at the end of this chapter. 


The national workshops 


=a bi rs workshops were held in July and early August 1977. The discus- 
CE P Oppa of the national workshops centred essentially on two aspects: 
x DE : ogy of the survey; (b) possible educational strategies. 
‘Strat 7 e mentioned here that in most cases the composition of the original 
R eams had changed and thus their inter-ministerial and/or inter-disciplin- 
ie Seis varied considerably from one country to another. In one extreme case, 
nine nen 5 of Education bore the burden almost exclusively; in another, that 
ae a held a rather marginal role while other agencies played the principal 
i ait : is was reflected in the national workshops, although attempts were made 
ases to restore the lost balance between agencies and/or disciplines. 


Methodology 


T . n 
H participatory research methodology was found to be highly acceptable. The 
ional workshops unanimously endorsed some of its significant characteristics: 


it . 3 : : $ 3 
dynamic and iterative character which made it possible, through dialogue and 
stant meetings, to refine and render more relevant both the questions of the 
its built-in feedback which, by 


ian team and the replies from the community; its bur t-i k whic! 
ing the population in the review of the interpretation given to their replies by 
a team, promoted both self and societal ‘awareness’ among the members 
e community; and its inter-institutional and multidisciplinary involvement. 
The national workshops also suggested improvements to the methodology. 


n : 

i Particular, they called for: 

j i more effective way of combining t p 
identified from an external technical point of views 


Expansion of the participation process SO as to bring about greater integration 
development agents (from the various gov- 


between the survey team and local ‘om tl ov 
ernment agencies), and to avoid to ial ‘monopolizing’ of the partici- 
Pation process by the official community leaders; 

Improvement of feedback techniques SO as to establish clearer relations 
among the diversity of problems and needs expressed by the community, to 
encourage the search for innovative solutions and to ensure the actual partici- 
Pation of the neediest members of the community. 

Simplification and improvement of instruments (methodological guidance 


Material, questionnaires, sampling techniques and selection criteria, etc.); 


he community-felt needs with those 


2, 
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5. The provision of adequate training of the survey team though on-the-spot 
practical activities; 


6. Improvement of the functioning of the inter-ministerial team by limiting changes 
of personnel, by setting up specialized working groups, by achieving greater 
resource and staff support, and by ensuring flexibility of institutional policies 
at the community level. 


EDUCATIONAL STRATEGIES 


The major trends emerging from the discussions on the establishment of educa- 
tional responses to the expressed needs in the rural areas can be summarized as 
follows: 

The most common—and in fact unanimous—view was that educational 
strategies should be based on problems, centres of interest or on generating needs 
of the community, and not on formal or academic subject matter, or on predeter- 
mined curricula or programmes. The problems or centres of interest should 
clearly correspond to the real problems facing the community and to its expressed 
priority needs. They should constitute the key elements in giving shape and sub- 
stance to the educational responses which can help alleviate or solve them. For 
example, in Chicazanga (Guatemala) the problem around which an educational 
response was possible was the contamination of the water supply; in La Gloria 
(Panama) the three ‘issues’ were the digging of a well, nutrition and resettling the 
population; in General Viejo (Costa Rica) interest centred on family health 
improvement, coffee, dairy cattle and fruit production; in Jutiapa (Honduras) Lies 
of the areas of concern were the adequate use of soil rotation techniques, and * 
balanced diet for infants; in La Puerta (El Salvador) the need to read adminis- 
nee or technical notices sprang from the problem of isolation; in La Azucenä 
eran a: Key issues for which learning situations had to be devised were the 
proper use of fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides and soil rotation. 


Most of the worksho i h 
PS underlined th a eac 
problem or interest, a e necessity to develop, around 


series of educational activiti sati uche! 
upon other problem a activities whose objectives to 


reas (health, nutrition, aeri A 
; ams 7 » agriculture, housing, etc.) + 
example, in General Viejo (Costa Rica), from the problem ‘how to improve dairy 
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coffee production, one needs to analyse the causes of the diseases affecting it, the 
i it products, etc. Further, it was generally recognized that educa- 

e diverse in their forms and did not give preference to one single 
Fe enn relation. They imply a combination of means: 

l , group dynamics, lectures, audio-visual aids, investigations, surveys, 
straightforward courses, etc. 

, Another point of convergence was that the progression, the pace and the loca- 
tion of learning activities do not depend on the educator but on the very needs of 
the population and the characteristics of its activities. Educational ‘moments’ will 
have to be geared to the calendar of productive activities and to the available time 
in the working population’s day. For example, in General Viejo, educational 
activities related to the improvement of coffee production should consist of 
educational’ activities related to the application of techniques for maintenance 
and renewal during the pruning seasons (January), and the use of fertilizers and 
Soil analysis should be taught during May, July and September. 

The workshops noted that the members of the community were not only 
Potential ‘learners’ but also contributors to the learning process and acted as 
multiplying agents. For example, in Chicazanga (Guatemala) solving the problem 
of water contamination required not only the contribution of health and agricul- 
tural specialists but also a contribution from those members of the community 
Who possessed skills, such as carpenters, masons, etc. . TR 

The participation of the community is called for each time an activity is 
contemplated both for its identification as well as for its execution. This, in turn, 
'mplies the existence of local participatory structures—like a health committee, 
Co-operative, community development association, farmers’ clubs, etc.—to 


acilitate community participation. 


3 Finally, some workshops agree 
Plement any educational strategy: (4) 


d that the identification of inputs needed to 
must take account of all existing com- 
tion materials, construction, transport, 
ng government agencies, provided these 
mmunity needs. 


he findings presented above reflect the variety, range, and yet consistency, 1n 


th 
© Workshop sessions. 


TH 
E SUB-REGIONAL SEMINAR 


ah d uNIcEF within the frame- 

© sub-regi i ed by Unesco an > fram 

gional seminar was conven! Tan bigs poet 

Work of the Central American Educational EEE PEN ee ae 
“ducati i nomic planning, 3 

ae E a countries, were invited to examine the 


“nity development agencies from the six 
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results of the national workshops and to formulate objectives for a new concept of 
‘open’ and lifelong education which could respond to the educational needs identi- 
fied during the survey. 

The seminar was held in Antigua de Guatemala from 29 August to 2 Septem- 
ber 1977 and the discussions focused mainly on three themes: (a) on-going national 
programmes conceived to meet basic needs; (b) the results and the methodology of 
national surveys and the findings of the national workshops; and (c) identification 
of concrete follow-up measures. 

At the beginning of the meeting, each delegation presented on-going educa- 
tional programmes reflecting attempts to meet the needs of the rural population: 
Costa Rica—community development; El Salvador—Casas de Cultura (a network 
of cultural centres); Guatemala—out-of-school education programmes; Honduras 
—health; Nicaragua—integrated rural development; Panama—production schools. 
The meeting then broke up into two working groups to study follow-up of the 
action initiated: one examined the methodology and the other the strategy. 

The Declaration 


At the conclusion of its discussions, the seminar adopted a five-page statement 
called the ‘Antigua Declaration’ which, while generally endorsing the findings © 
e afiona! workshops, made recommendations on both national and regiona 
levels. 

In the Declaration, the seminar noted that ‘for the time being, the school 
system is not responding to basic educational needs—especially in the rural world— 
and that, while governments should adapt and expand the school systems, they 
must create and strengthen the out-of-school education system’. In so doing, the 
countries should ensure inter-institutional and multidisciplinary participation at all 
stages by means of: (a) the application of the participatory research method; (b) th? 
selection of the most effective co-ordination mechanisms so as to avoid duplication 
of efforts; and (c) the provision of necessary technical support and financi® 


resources during all the stages of the process 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


National level 


pc en renien tong addressed to each of the six governments, the semin?! 
asked them to a and i gas aera is re 
a, pply generalize participatory inquiries and create structu 

1. Ample and effective community participation. 


2. A high level of political decision and end i aking 
AR A ndowed with resources capable of M 
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3. Multi i 
=e ultisectoral and inter-institutional participation. 
- An executive secretariat. 


It als i 
oroi PER that the experience be followed up and expanded to reflect the 
R of the national workshops, the most significant among which are that: 
. ucati i 
sh ae response be worked out and implemented with the agreement and 
Te e participation of the community. 
» Vari i : i 
K pa basic educational needs be interconnected in the execution phase so as 
eee the participation of the whole community as well as that of re- 
ee ible institutions, and also to make a better utilization of resources. 
oD fie response be given to basic educational needs which may be 
iu rapidly and require few external resources. 
- The oe 
Pa of the participatory research methodology be recommended to institu- 
6 Ba carrying out development programmes. 
5 u = : A i 
EE bg strategy in response to basic educational needs be considered as 
of an out-of-school education programme. 


Regional level 
Turni 
i p š : ¥ s 
ng to the sub-region, considered as an entity, the seminar requested all six 
d to secure the full participation of com- 
lementation of their development plan 


Objectives, 
form duested the CEC to entrust its technical committee with the task of 
needs Pres a project which would give impetus to the response to the educational 
Setting u and expressed by the rural population of the sub-region, including the 
L Th P of a committee to promote, among others: 
oe extension of the methodology used in those communities already investi- 
i to larger regions and the proposal of rules for working out strategies 
Ponding to basic education needs in each country. 
aie creation, in the Regional Centre for Educational Information and Docu- 
entation, of a unit for the treatment and organization of all data relating to 


q estion of basic educational needs. , : r f 
é ime of projects carried out 1m the area with regar to basic 
T tional needs. 
a € training of technical staff necessary for the execution of the projects, as well 
exchange of staff involved in the activities of the six countries. 
workshop should be held in 


Am 

o; 

i ie Siher secomnndation, pepe BES © l 
© evaluate the results obtained, and that the Antigua Declaration should be 
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submitted to the first Conference on Education and Rural Development in Central 
America which was to be held two months later (November 1977) in Guatemala. 


THE FOLLOW-UP ACTIONS 


Follow-up actions have already been initiated or envisaged in all six countries. 
Measures are being taken to check with the populations in those communities 
investigated the assumptions concerning possible educational responses worked 
out in the national workshops. Specific structures have been evolved to carry out 
these activities. In most cases, these structures are inter-ministerial in character 
—based on close co-operation between the various ministries and/or agencies— 
with one recognized ‘leader’, like, for instance, the Out-of-School Education 
Programme in Guatemala, and the Community Development Organization 1” 
Costa Rica. The evaluation of these activities is expected to take place in the 
autumn of 1978. 

Similarly, studies on possible extension of this experience are also being 
initiated in most of the countries. Institutions responsible for conducting’ the 
studies are being identified (for instance, the Ministry of Planning in Panama; the 
Out-of-School Education Programmes in Honduras and Guatemala) and the 
criteria for extending them are being determined. The criteria for defining wide" 
application to zones, regions, etc.—starting from the investigated village—are tO - 
determined on the basis of such concepts as ‘development poles’, ‘area of poverty 
and ‘problematic zones’, which can be delineated on the basis of the available 
pre-established socio-economic indicators. 

The total experience (i.e. the survey activities, the national workshops and the 
seminar) has demonstrated both the need for and the possibilities of integrating 
—with common objectives—school work and activities carried out by the vario" 
public and private institutions, including the different ministries and develop™e” 


: z e 
agencies, in order to be able to meet satisfactorily the basic educational needs of a 
rural communities. Several measu 


asures are being taken to strengthen this integrating 
process further, both at the national and sub-regional levels. 
Two concrete measures of considerable significance in this connexion °° 


(a) the setting up, within the framework of CEC, of a committee entrusted with the 
permanent responsibility for gathering, circulating and exchanging informatio ; 


and for advising on surveys, personnel training and the extension of experiment? 
work; and (b) the establishment of a data bank (attached to the proposed educ? 
tional information and documentation 


: 3 centre) to provide information and ue 
mentation on such topics as appropriate technology, relevant indicators, partic 2 
patory experiments, etc., related to the identification and formulation of & ne 
tional responses to the basic educational needs in rural communities. 
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CONCLUSION 


The fi i $ 
akoey exes intiatonalatreioday s A tabs of te exe 
atory survey; the findin d ; i ae sis pe Bt ea 
ties hte ak dings an recommendations of the national workshops; and 
SA te ae seminar. They are intended to initiate dialogue and discussions 
Sionctent ous stages of the exploratory exercise with a view to drawing some 
; usions relevant to possible future actions. 

Be Mies these observations, it is underlined that this was an exploratory 
obiective ne ducted in six villages—one village in each of the six countries—with the 
nities aie identifying felt educational needs and problems of the village commu- 
likely t a view to exploring the possibilities of designing educational strategies 
Snot respond more adequately to these needs and problems; and that this 
devel ory exercise constitutes an initial step in a long-term process of rural 

opment. 
is Pans of the main, and probably most import: 
titipati ignificant role played by the several go 
with ae countries. „The constitution of inter- L 
respo e responsibility to carry out the survey and to formulate educational 
thee nses to the felt needs of the rural populations 1s in itself a noteworthy ini- 

e. It indicates the governments’ readiness to examine more closely the 


Problems and issues related to the living conditions and the productivity of the 
different and new approaches to 


be continued and strengthened, 
f co-ordinated action based on 


interdicc: 7: 0 
€rdisciplinary and multisectoral app 1 development. The partici- 
hows that the educational authorities are 


ant, characteristics of this exercise 
ernment agencies of the six par- 
ministerial commissions entrusted 


as 
aes Possibilities for developing 
gram Populations, based on closer link 
mes, as well as between learning, life and work. , 
he Owever, the inter-ministerial commissions suffered some major na 
coma tries were not always able to delegate their most suitable officials to the 
missions or to maintain those delegated in contact for sufficiently long periods 
phase of the exercise; 


“ig i ion of a given 
» Sometimes not even until the completion of a £i e! exer 
shen tire attention to the survey activities as 


© delegated offici rn their en € 

the. had to fe ge ti’ functions in their ministries or beatles at 

fie time; and the hierarchical status of the officials delegated by the ieren 
R isters and institutions was not the same, their attachment to their interests an 

*Ogatives in their respective institutions creating problems of inter-ministerial 

i hampered the smooth progress of the 


“0; : 
‘dination, To what extent these factors 
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exercise is open to question. Nevertheless, the preliminary results of the exercise 
reported here would indicate that those who participated in the exercise had the 
opportunity to explore—through interdisciplinary team work and participatory 
research—the rural development problem from a significantly new perspective. 

Another aspect which should be underlined is the unison of the action among 
the six countries in the region. The mutual exchange of information, expertise and 
experiences acted as a significant reinforcing factor and catalyst, and contributed 
to the successful completion of the exercise. It has also opened up the possibilities 
for similar action in a number of areas of mutual benefit in the future—the 
development and use of appropriate technology; personnel training; exchange of 
information, expertise and experience in the process of rural development. To 
what extent would these and could these be pursued more intensively ? 

The decision to initiate a village-level survey marks a departure from the 
conventional ‘top-down’ planning according to which development/learning 
activities are designed and implemented in accordance with centrally predeter 
mined plans and programmes. It has opened up new possibilities with a potential 
for decentralization of the planning process. As the findings of the national work- 
shops indicate, it enables the authorities to design development learning activities 
which take into consideration to the maximum extent the expressed needs a” 
problems of the rural population and the characteristics of their situation. How 
Teal this ‘decentralization Process’ was is a question that could be explored further 

_ The Participatory research method initiated a learning process for the inves” 
tigators, specialists and officials on the one hand, and the village population 
on the other. The dialogue and discussions between the two groups offere 
Spit the possibility of learning about and understanding the needs 4? 
ke i“ SAPE and the realities of the rural situation. This shou 

f pportunity to evolve Jearning/development activities with a potent! 
a responding better to the realities of the situation. Similarly, the members of the 
pene were Presented with the potential to take part in the exploration an 

: ending of their situation and to recognize alternative solutions. The dee 
authorities to continue the participatory process when planni? 
ure development actions Seems to assure the spread of we 


learning process, thereby widen} i 
PASOS; y widening the possibilitie igni ing/develoP 
ment activities geared to meet real situations nee 


Although the surve: i i j : 5 
rural populations, i y was intended to identify the basic educational needs of 
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the cultural activiti 
Be activities (mother tongue, li 
a s ite i 
EE, It is obvious that these problems pae ien oan elke ad 
EEE elated in several wa; 
A so need to be articulated i oe 
eea ata u ed and executed as entities. As the di 
nationa] workshops indi iti a. 
doa ps indicate, the authorities also recogni 
responses alone cannot i i sen 
conn ot resolve these basic problems in th 
, although a better adapted i — 
EETA ae pted, more efficient and generalized educati 
aan or non-formal—can be a great help. And the follow-up ot hee 
sdhieattonstfienraine on the pursuit of development activities with appropriate 
3 ing components which are likel; i 
i arn e likely to pr 
olution E a e n y to promote the progressive 
e s ae 
felt pis, sea survey activities facilitated the identification of some of the 
RR the m problems of the rural communities. But it is not clear to what 
fier fo-wi 5 ages selected for survey were representative of the general situation. 
E Rya extent the needs and problems identified in a single village in a county 
eat x to those of the other villages or regions in the country. Undoubtedly, 
carefully my been an advantage if the exploration had been carried out in several 
elected villages in each country, SO that an initial comparative study of 


the res 
ul jai ae 
of Het could have been, to some extent, justifiably utilized in devising methods 
applicability on the basis of ‘zones’ or ‘regions’, without overlooking the 


Parti 
the cin mere and problems of the rural populations living in different parts of 
evelopment t is to be hoped that attention will be paid to this aspect in designing 

itise /educational responses adapted to specific needs and problems. 
general ide ‘ontext, it might be useful to note that the survey focused on obtaining a 
useful if D of the specific problems encountered, and it would have been more 
malnutriti me additional detailed objective information on some problems such as 
signin es sanitation, etc., had been collected. This would have facilitated the 
for appropriate solutions for wider application. a 

Urgent > 1t was not always easy to distinguish clearly between what is critical and 
» and what is important among the enumeration of the needs and problems 


initial] r ` 
Y identified. Such a classification would facilitate local authorities or devel- 
n to resolve the critical and urgent 


Dr 
whereas solutions to other prob- 


t 
log Ure and variety of local resources that could 
e survey, both institutional and 
rial resources such as: methods 
weaving, construction, etc.; 
treating diseases; the social 
among the different 
Jd. Identification of 


On-instin i: 
a ational, these include hum: 
a isen ements used in farming, foo 
SttUCtur us medicines—roots, herbs, etc.» used for trea 
Populati, S and value systems, including social interactions 

ion groups in the community and with the outside wor 


d preservation, 
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such additional resources would be very useful in designing and aera 
development/educational activities, for they may facilitate the better use of 
resources or pinpoint suitable methods of improvising/adapting them. 
activities may then turn out to be both economical and more serviceable. 

Rural development is a complex and uphill task as well as a long-term process. 
It calls for problems to be tackled relating to administrative restructuring in order 
to promote vertical and horizontal communication and co-ordination eeu 
decentralization, communication infrastructures, mobilization and utilization © 
local resources, training of personnel and specialists, etc., not to speak of agrarian 
reforms. By initiating this process, the government agencies have indicated their 
willingness to try and develop new approaches. The exploratory experience has 
shown the potential as well as the difficulties ahead. It is to be hoped that the 
countries in the sub-region will carry on with the process of research and action fy 
rural development which they have started and further regional and internationa 


co-operation will be forthcoming to support and strengthen their effort in achieving 
the desired objectives. 


Appendix I. Description of the six villages 


General Viejo (Costa Rica) 


ia 5 ’ s ; asa 
General Viejo is a small village situated in the Perez Zeledon canton of San José province. stp 
population of 550 inhabitan 


which 46 are rented. Nearly half of the house: 
others are barracks (26) vihant any eterna eae 
na e EPS economic activity of the population is agriculture. They grow cereals, coffee 
Pare ruit. A few families produce coffee in small quantities and there are two or three 
ies who produce coffee and cereals in large quantities. 
A large number of young persons work as day labourers. 


Chicazanga (Guatemala ) 


E isa small rural community situated in the Department of Chimaltenango. It can be 
(96 per ee approximately two hours by car from the capital. The majority of the population 
tices belong to the Cackchiquel ethnic group (Indian), and a majority among them are 
erth m ‘ackchiquel and Spanish). The houses, made of wood and adobe (a mixture of dried 
ants straw), and often covered with zinc roofs, are widely separated from each other. They 

in bad shape as a result of the earthquake of February 1976. 
nne principal economic activity of the population is agriculture. 
of tak ton, represented by 104 men between 15 and 64 years of age, 
ei ara frijol, cauliflowers, and some vegetables and fruit. Th s 
prada i although improved seeds are used for maize cultivation. The marketing of agı 
ipo s has met with serious difficulties recently due to the bad condition of the road to the 
eee ‘ant towns of the department, and the fixed prices offered by the ‘intermediaries’. Women 
prod gaged essentially in domestic chores, but help men during harvest and in marketing the 
25 vots, The land available for cultivation is inadequate—one or two cuerdas a cuerda 
en, )—per family. Many of the peasants often work as agricultural labourers in neighbouring 
S, and in March and November some of them even go to other districts to work during harvest 


Se 
i“ or on large plantations. 
he living conditions in the village are 


. The majority of the active 
is engaged in the production 
ey use basically traditional 
ricultural 


bad. There is no drinking water or electricity supply. 


Except for two or three families who possess wells, they have to go a long distance to fetch water 
digg aminated. The sanitary conditions are inadequate resulting in respiratory and intestinal 

Seases, There is a ‘health centre’ located at a distance of 2 km. from the village. 
It has a primary school in which 35 of the 102 children between 7 and 14 years of age are 


e f 
rolled. About 20 per cent of the adult population (41 persons) are literate. 


ns 
“apa (Honduras) 


The Village of Jutiapa is situated in the valley 
Th the city of Danli. 
149 ar e population consists of 2,027 in! 
© over 50 years of age; 955 are children 
Bos of age. A ; eS 
principal economic activity is agriculture. They grow mainly maize and frijol. ice, 
es and coffee are cote in Saal aanika Sub-tropical fruits are grown In prem 
Work Agricultural work is done essentially by men and youngsters over 10 years of age. They al a 
inq regularly as farm labourers in the nearby cotton and tobacco farms. Women are engage 
‘Omestic chores. There are no development projects in the village. 
Ost of the inhabitants own houses which are usually made up of baharaque. 


of Janastran in the Department of El Paraiso about 


a 
in Azucena (Nicaragua) 
© rural co i -< <ituated in the municipality of San Carlos, Department of 
i mmunity of La Azucena Is situated in inicip artm 
w San Juan. It is p km. from San Carlos, the chief city of the department. It is situated 
s Mountainous region, and is not easily accessible. It can be reached by boat, and then vehicles 
> 
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capable of passing through difficult terrain, the land rising up to 2,500 metres. Access is not 
possible for between eight and ten winter months of the year. The main economic activity is 
agriculture and animal husbandry of subsistence character. S 

The active population goes to work in other regions, including the neighbouring country 
(Costa Rica) as well as in haciendas producing grain and meat. 

There is no drinking water or electricity, but the village is connected by telephone. It has a 
health centre, run by a health official; one of the major problems of sanitation is Leymaniasy, 
which is transmitted by mosquitos and difficult to cure. 


The village has a primary school (six grades) with three teachers and is frequented by about 
92-100 children. 


La Gloria (Panama) 


La Gloria is a small village situated in the Arraijon district of Panama Province. It has a popula- 
tion of 187 inhabitants living in 45 households spread over 200 hectares of land. 

The principal activity of the population is s 
the agricultural output. It also suffers from 
characteristic of the peasants’ life who often 


r y in the community life. Its sanitary conditions are acceptable and 
currently there is a programme for the construct 


c me on of latrines, 
Collective transport facilities are inadequate. Despite good roads the bus service stops at the 
Nueva Emperador village, which 


is 30 to 40 minutes walking distance from the village. 


Appendix If: Statement of preliminary results 


The following Pages present the survey as it was carried out in the village of Chicazanga, Guate- 
mala. It illustrates in great detail the events which took place leading to the identification of basi? 
educational needs, and serves here as an example of the methodology used in all the other villages- 


CHICAZANGA 1 


First phase: exploration of the selected village, 


» identification of the problems and feedback 


1. Most of th teri i ; F, 
opaak A erial on the Chicazanga survey is taken from the paper by H. Guy le BoTER® 
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Major problems identified 
The maj identified i i 
i i a E identified in Chicazanga during this first exploratory phase were: 
a a of cultivable land. 

e ae or absence of technical training in improved agricultural methods (utilization of 
oe izers and pesticides, improved seeds, soil control, etc.). 

- Difficulty in marketing products (bad roads, high cost i i 

cor inte nT p (bad roads, high cos s of transportation by truck, interference 

Deficient sanitary conditions (water contamini 
? gastro-intestinal problems). 
M i of water supply close to the houses. 
O of school and agricultural training facilities. 
“j eed for internal village structure to tackle problems. 
$; 


= 


ation, leading to influenza, respiratory and 


= housing conditions (defective construction materials, ventilation, etc.). 
eficient dietary habits. 


= ses the results involved the presentat 

L te ax on of the village. The objectives © 

2. To ae among the community a process of analysi: 

ey, be eon discussion and formulation of the hypoth 
uring the subsequent phases of the survey. 

i A £ s omote a new relationship between the investigators (inter-ministerial commission and the 

y team) and the inhabitants based on co-operation—a “two-way traffic’ rather than the 


1 sual ‘one-way traffic’. 
n Chi MEN- 
were acazanga, the feedback activity was carried out in two phases over 3 days; the discussions 
rst held in small groups, and then in a larger group. 3 
i) representing about 19 per cent of the 


ota enty-five persons (fifty men and twenty-five women) nt 
Population of the village (or 37 per cent of the population over 15 years of age) participated. 


iS * * * 
ten and women participants were divided into two separate groups. During the discussions the 
a S expressed by men confirmed the hypotheses formulated concerning the construction of an 

Weather road, the need to find a solution to the problem of water supply, and the difficulties of 


are 5 a: eH 
$ os agricultural products. Women emphasized the need to improve the living conditions of 
tenamly (children’s health, housing conditions, electricity, etc.), the need to have a school- 
in gaer resident in the village (the present teacher comes fora Tew hours everyday soe ee 
com eighbouring village), their desire to learn to grow flowers for sale, the problems of water 
‘amination a PR È ti 
nd ve food preparation. r ” 
their desire to impro 3 at this meeting were stimulated by 


he lar i à A ions 
EEr gron open air. The discussions 2°. o t 
poe ee ere drawn pictures illustrating some major ‘problem 


the 
si oe tation of big boards on which Wi 
ns’ identified in the village, such as: 


ion and discussion of the exploratory results with 
f the feedback activity were threefold: 
s of the village situation. 
eses related to the problems to be 


Pollut, 
tion of water and its distance from the village 


The i : 
tena represented a small rivulet around which it wi 
ater į; ing on the context of the discussion, 4 woman washing © 

= a pitcher, etc. 
ater Pe discussion around this theme f 
as vital for the village: distance from 


and fr saa 
Om various other rivulets which drain into i 


it was possible to stick a mobile figure, 
lothes, a cow, @ child collecting 


the problem of drinking 
by animals, excrement, 
o fixed place for 


expressed how 
contamination 
the rainy season; n! 


he participants 
the village; © 
t during 
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* ss ard 

washing clothes (only three families possessed their own wells). The Participants aoni pi k 
ituation: should be boiled, othe 

i improve the situation: some suggested that the water s! e p ia, 

oe to construct a piping system, still others suggested the construction of a ‘washeteri 


Bad condition of the track 


In this case the illustration represented a sloping and uneven track on which men were driving 

ind of bulldozer. : af 
A a the discussions the participants emphasized again how the damaged part of the vee? 
posing difficulties during the rainy season. They mentioned that they had contributed to ae of 
but this had proved inadequate. They also stressed how badly it had affected the marke 
goods: high costs charged by truck-owners; difficulties of transporting goods by foot. 


Agricultural production and the fight against plant diseases 


Four illustrations representing the fight against pests were presented: the harvest of flowers = 

vegetables in the village; a bag containing frijol or chemical fertilizers; a hand crushing a y a 

attacking the plants; and some chickens. As regards soil rotation, the three illustrations reP 

sented a pine wood, and then the same site with the trees cut down, and an uneven field. eal 
During the discussions, the participants emphasized the absence of technical ame a 

agriculture, particularly concerning the use of fertilizers and insecticides, but also for cattle bri 

ing and poultry farming. 


Preparation and preservation of food 


Three illustrations were Presented: a child sufferin; 


a fire-place on the floor, surrounded by chickens a: 
floor. 


: PR i n es ir daily diet: 
During the discussions the participants mentioned the composition of their daily di 
basically, maize, frijol and some vegetables. Some 


e d at 
ig from malnutrition; a women cooking tor the 
nd dogs; and a family eating food sitting ©! 


The reactions to these drawin; 


ai they 
} t g were limited and the participants only indicated that 
voted in the different local election: 


S. 
Commercialization of products : 

Paa n ni 
No special illustration was presented. The participants emphasized the difficulties of comm" 
cation which increased th 


e costs of products and reduced the margin of profit. Besides, n j 
themselves cannot fix the selling price of their products as they were subject to a deman d the 
supply situation. Thus they stressed the need to repair the Toad for easy communication 49 
need to organize co-operatives, 


Conclusions d 

> ing an 
The first feedback experience demonstrated the usefulness of the illustrations in stimulating 
facilitating the discussion of thi 


sary 
n of the results of the exploratory phase, However, it was found neces?) ie 
to be extremely careful in Preparing the illustrations, The themes and even the structure © 


pictures presented had to depict clearly the ‘problem situation’ and at the same time Pr 
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pat on ried Brae sani the participants showed a tendency to spend their time on 
wits eae an ài ka py scenes on the drawing (‘thatis the house of so-and-so’, 
PO A a noted that quite often it was difficult to stop, particularly in the large group dis- 
as ne e leaders (official or otherwise) of the village from monopolizing the discussions. 
wat organization of small group discussions was found to be helpful in facilitating the 
cipation of larger sections of the population, particularly that of women and youth. 


The second phases identification of educational needs and of local resources 


qT : ibs 
i he major objectives of the second phase of the survey were: 

A The identification of basic educational needs as expressed by the inhabitants of the village. 
j g identification of the major educational resources prevailing in the village, particularly 
a skills and experiences that certain inhabitants possessed and were willing to transmit to 

Ers. 

Strengthening the participation of the target population in the analysis of their situation and 

e possibilities of its transformation. 


an „The second phase (three weeks) consisted 
an ‘interview guide’ of fifty-five questions see! 


of aseries of individual interviews conducted with 
inhabita, king information on how and in what terms the 
cats itants presented their problems and needs. The questions can be grouped under three 
vie (a) questions related to the essential needs in education spontaneously felt by the 

als Ha Population; (b) directed questions to elicit responses related to specific areas: water, 
üls ing, productive activity, etc.; and (c) the last question asked what assistance certain individ- 
thi could provide to meet the basic educational needs of the community. Before carrying out 

is phase, a seminar of a few days was organized to train the survey team members, and also 


me . ea Ste 
mbers of the inter-ministerial commission. Ra: ota 
In Chicazanga, the sample population group participating in the second phase represented 
interviews were conducted over a 


Were able to conduct 1% interviews per day. Given the fact that it took nearly 3% hours to get 

had to be conducted in two or three sessions. 
cal language, Cackchiquel, and so, in many 
tion, the individuals interviewed 
ummarize and structure them to 
te needs expressed by the village 


Besides, the investigators did not speak the lo e 
into Spanish. In addi 


investigators had to sı 


Tel, 
Parte to the questionnaire. Thus, in several cases, the very concre! 
Cipants had to be interpreted in an abstract form. 


Th 
e results of the second phase 


eben part of the interviews was directed to iden 
respo; nity as expressed spontaneously by posing ope 

nses to any specific problem area like agriculture, 
by men and women alike—was that ‘of learning to rea 


given r «os (6 

“en related to: ‘unde ing written information (‘read t ses u t 

Boing to’, ‘read the n mes al care (‘read the names of the medicines’, ‘read the instruc- 
; 


ti A 

wens On the medicine container’); agricultural work (‘able to write down the dates of the seeds’, 
instructions to fight plant diseases’, ‘read instructions concerning agricultural products’); 
ring a job (‘to obtain work in the capital for apprenticeship will be difficult if one does not 


tifying the basic educational needs of the 
n-ended questions and by not relating the 
housing, health, etc. The first need expres- 
d and write’. Some of the answers 
he addresses of places that one is 


Procu, 
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inistrati ivic life (“ e formalities’, ‘to 

wa rc et cen pe ye 
work as president or secretary o r 3 S: “Thistle esl uiloreugwesied anette 
or ignorant, so that nobody may make fun < ral š E E ae aie 
following: ‘to organize meetings so that those who know pe srs Jee a Waa, he 
the teacher to organize evening classes, for we have to work during fe rA PEE E 

y i ly emphasized the needs in the area of agriculture: k 
SESU EREE bet a production and consumption’, o ke able tei nant y 
$ tain land’, ‘to learn to breed animals’ (‘to sell them when I neeo ié 
i E aba ae (‘for all of us should know something about it’), The Si weet 
were: ‘to get a specialist who will teach us’, ‘to organize ourselves into groups for ania 
ment’, ‘to ask for a loan’, ‘to ask for someone who can teach us’, The yonr Food teed): 
emphasized needs in domestic activities: ‘to learn to cook (especially to vary | anaE 
‘to learn to sew’, ‘to learn to iron clothes’. Finally, some men, in particular, insiste! 
some occupational skills like carpentry, masonry, bakery, tailoring, driving. ie tocna 

The second part of the interviews focused on educational needs corresponding nication 
problem areas: agricultural production, marketing, health, housing, recreation, comm 


TABLE 12, Identification of basic educational needs in Chicazanga. 


i ar i terms 
Educational needs expressed spontaneously Reformulation in operational 


Agricultural production and animal husbandry 


To obtain written information in order to 


To be capable of: cases and 
know what products should be used to fight — recognizing the different disea 
plant diseases, Pests that attack crops. «is not 
To learn to fight the rats which eat the corn — building granaries in which gana 
in store. spoiled and is protected from rats: 
To learn to store. rod- 
To request the help of persons who know so — selecting and using appropriate Poes, 
that they can teach us to administer suitable ucts to fight the diseases of PO 
poisons. carrots and cabbage. 
To learn to select seeds, 


: | at 
F e info 
— organizing oneself to obtain ek is 12 
mation and the necessary 
fight diseases. 


i 
— selecting and properly appt 
Categories and quantities O! 
for each plant. 


To learn the application and use of fertilizer 


n 
for each plant. 


the 
g 
silize” 
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TABLE 12. (Continued) 


eee 


Educational needs expressed spontaneously 


Reformulation in operational terms 


To calculate the quantities of fertilizer so 
as not to waste any. 


To apply the fertilizers well so as not to 
burn the plants. 


To learn what are the foods to give to the 
animals, 


To learn to control the diseases of the ani- 
mals and to vaccinate them. 


To learn to make an enclosure in the best 
Way possible. 


To learn to improve stock-farming. 


To know how to cross-breed. 


z] have guidelines to improve the results 
of stock-farming. 


Marketing 


To know how to sell products better. 


To know i ing mos 
the t 
it. products which bring 


T ` 
© learn how to sell at the right price. 


To | 
earn about quantities and to keep 
accounts, ie 


Ee ousing 


To 
learn how to construct a house. 


To i 
ce how to use new construction 
€rials and to put in windows. 


To 
know how to live in greater comfort. 


— recognizing the most common diseases 
of animals and treating them satis- 


factorily. 
— designing and building an enclosure. 


— recognizing and selecting breeds accord- 
ing to the results that one wants to 


obtain. 


— selecting and administering appropriate 
vaccinations. 


To be capable of: 
— organizing to sell at the right price. 


— fixing the selling prices of products, 
after taking into account all the ex- 
penses that make up the cost of produc- 
tion. 

— making basic calculations related to 
buying and selling. 


To be capable of: 

— constructing and arranging a house, by 
using simple techniques of carpentry 
and masonry and improved construc- 


tion materials. 
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TABLE 12. (Continued) 


Pi ea a ee 


Educational needs expressed spontaneously 


Reformulation in operational terms 


The problem of water 


To learn what are the dangers of contami- 
nation and its causes. 


To learn how to kill microbes. 


To learn how to improve and look after the 
wells. 


To learn masonry so as to canalize water 
and to build a washing stone. 


Health 


To learn to nurse children and adults. 
To learn about remedies. 


To learn to give injections. 
To learn something about first-aid. 


Food 


To know how to change the manner of 
cooking and to give richer food so that the 
child is born strong and does not fall sick, 


To know how to vary dishes. 


To cook with more care 


i so as to avoid 
diseases, 


To learn how to make food for the family 
and for the pregnant woman, 


To know the vitamins that different foods 
give. 


To know what food to 


give to infants less 
than a year old, 


Communication, transport and information 


To learn to read books and newspapers. 
To learn to write letters and telegrams, 
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To be capable of: 


f 
— identifying the causes and effects 0! 
water contamination in the village. F 
— utilizing simple processes for purifying 
water. - 
i ‘0 
— using simple masonry peinp É 
constructing and improving i 
a washing stone and water tanks. 


To be capable of: 


n most 
— recognizing and treating the 
common diseases. 


— providing first-aid. 


To be capable of: i 

— selecting and preparing foo 
pregnant women. 

— selecting and preparing food 
family. 


d suited 0 
for the 


jet bY 
— preparing a varied and balanced d 


using locally produced foods. 

— selecting and preparing food for 7 
children. 

— understanding the nutritiv 
various foods. 


f 
e value ° 


To be capable of: 


- ish t° 
— using basic vocabulary nispa ersi @ 
able to: (a) read and write Ie 


TABLE 12. (Continued) 
je ele ee 


Educational needs expressed spontaneously Reformulation in operational terms 


read the newspaper; (c) understand 
what is said on the radio. 


To repair the roads. — repairing the road. 

Civic life 

To be capable of: 

— describing the role and activities of a 


village co-operative. 


To be informed about the law. — describing the role of the municipality 
and of the local and departmental 


authorities. 


To understand better the activities of the 
Co-operatives, 


Recreation 


To know how to organize football teams to To be capable of: 


80 and play in other places. 


To know how to organize a festival com- 
mittee, 


— organizing football championships. 


To kno izing in order to find the means to 
w hi i — organizing in ): 
ow to obtain films. introduce new forms of recreation; 
such as the projection of films and 

organization of festivals. 


To understand other forms of recreation. 


. The third part of the interview was devoted to identifying skills and anpes far coe 
inhabitants possessed and were capable of teaching to others. ps a e ee be rd 
‘onal resources’ i i the idea of non-formal education 
es’ was intended to introduce the 10° r 
awareness that education is not only the responsibility and comme prs cient een 
Nearly half of the young and a small in the wo p 


number of adults i : i 
eXPressed their willingness to teach cooking, weaving and the bible. The others in the group saii 
at they did not have sufficient knowledge, 


or that they did not have enough free time, or that 
CY were afraid. The men’s discussion group 


mentioned more possibilities which were mostly 
Telated to agriculture, animal husbandry, masonry, plumbing, and also the unis, ; 
Feed-back of the results of the second phase (one day) may be summarized as follows: 

1 To Verify if the educational needs identified by those investigated were truly representative of 

i = aie n E aE group understood the opera a formulation of 
educational needs and if these truly corresponded to the needs expressed. 

To identify educational needs of priority importance to the population. 
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4. To locate those persons in the village who possessed skills, abilities and attitudes correspond- 
ing to potential educational actions and who were willing to transmit them to others. 


5. To gather ‘demands’ put forward by the population concerning the educational actions that 
should be carried out to meet the felt needs. 


The results of the second phase were presented orally and in groups as before. The priority needs 
expressed were the following: 


1. For women: to improve the diet of the family and vary its composition; to learn to use the 
sewing machine; and to learn to read and write. 
2. For men: to repair the track; to learn to attack 


plant diseases and pests; to resolve the problem 
of water supply and contamination. 


Some observations concerning the second phase 


In the second phase the major difficulties encountered were: (a) inadequate training of the sur vey 
teams and the members of the inter-ministerial commission (lack of technique for selecting 
the sample population group, conduct and analysis of the interviews; disregard of the struc- 
ture of the sample in selecting th s of information in preparing the reports; ina®- 
equate training of the co-ordinator; absence of bilingual investigators); (b) technical difficulties 

le was ri vy and cumbersome; insufficient information for constructing the 
sample); (c) institutional obstacles (difficulties of inter-ministerial co-ordination; periodie 
absence of its members; absence of institutions independent of the ministries); and (d) organiza” 
tional difficulties (inadequate communication among the co-ordinator, the inter-ministria 
caiara eni hee teams; irregularity of technical assistance—experts, consultants: 


e interviewee; los: 


ministerial commissions 
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PART C: Problems and issues 


Introduction 


This part of the dossier should be read in conjunction with Part C of the first 
volume in this series (pages 223 to 236) Basic services for children: a continuing 
search for learning priorities, Part I (Experiments and innovations in education, 
No. 36). It is not the intention here to summarize the problems and issues for 
initiating dialogue raised in Part I of the dossier. The reader is referred to the 
first volume. 


The principal assumptions underlying ‘education basic to development’ are 
as follows: 


1, Education is a major factor in development, but only when it is harmonized 
with other inputs (in an as yet ill-understood manner). 


2. Linear extension of schools alone will not yield high proficiency in the perfor- 
mance of priority life tasks relevant to development. 


3. From the earliest age, responsible participation is an important characteristic of 
all learning. 


Some general problems of learning systems design were originally raised in 
Part C of the first volume. But a major group of questions relating to policy 
evolution, planning, programming and evaluation of learning opportunities for the 
deprived young were only referred to incidentally. It was noted that, while several 
papers made reference to these questions in passing, there was no substantive 
comment. 

While editing Part II of the dossier it was hoped that some specific, significant 
experiences would become available and some additional exploratory analyses 
could be worked out which would shed light on questions such as the following: 


How can programmes for the provision of basic sı 
from the central level to the grassroots level. 
opportunities for the deprived ? 


ervices be organized to extend 
—in particular, basic learning 


What planning methodologies are applicable to these programmes ? 


What evaluation techniques are most effective and efficient ? 
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How can continuity be assured in the flow of resources—both from the local area 
and beyond—and how can they be most efficiently and effectively allocated ? 


What are the economic and social pre-conditions necessary for the systematic 
organized delivery of basic services and basic learning opportunities ? 


How can resources from outside groups be used without allowing such inputs to 
distort local initiatives and programmes ? 

Unfortunately—but not necessarily as a matter of surprise—very few such experi- 

ences came to hand and hardly any significant analyses of those aspects relating 

to the delivery of basic services for children became available. 

Hence, in this particular section—Part C—an attempt will be made to focus on 
these aspects by putting together a series of chapters in which some of the 
problems are explored in some depth. It is expected that these chapters will 
facilitate dialogue in relation to some or all of these problems. It is to be hoped 
that a perusal of these notes and comments will provide points of departure for 
discussing some of the questions. 
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Some pre-conditions for the implementation of basic 
services policy ? 


An aspect of the experiences of the United Republic of Tanzania ! 


In ‘A strategy for basic services’ * emphasis is given to four pre-conditions necess- 
ary for the effective provision of basic services. The purpose of this paper is to 
indicate how the Government of the United Republic of Tanzania has endeavoured 


to implement its policy of providing basic services primarily for people in rural 
areas. 


POLITICAL WILL 


The first pre-condition is ‘political will’. The government must accept in principle 
the Declaration of the Rights of the Child * and there must be a political will to 
promote and grant those rights. However, acceptance of the declaration is not 
enough. The national policies and development plans must also reflect that will. 
For maximum fulfilment of those rights, the people, both individually and collec- 
tively, must be sensitive to them. In other words, the whole nation must be 
concerned about the situation of the child. 


When introducing the United Republic of Tanzania’s second Five-Year Plan 
(1964-69), President Nyerere said: 


Giving birth is something in which mankind and animals are e 
especially educating them for many years—is something which 
of men. It is for this reason that it is important for human beings to put emphasis on caring for 


children and the ability to look after them properly, rather than thinking only about the numbers 
of children and the ability to give birth, for it is often that men’s ability to give birth is greater than 
their ability to bring up children in a proper manner. 


qual, but rearing the young—and 
is a unique gift and responsibility 


1. Prepared by E.K. Meena, Unesco 
Africa. 


2. Published by UNICEF. 


3. The Declaration of the Rights of the Child was proclaimed by the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1959. 


-UNICEF Regional Adviser in Basic Education for Eastern 
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In the education sector, the concern for the child was expressed nationally through 
the decision of the political party (Chama Cha Mapinduzi) to provide basic 
education for all school-age children by the end of 1977 and to accelerate the 
establishment of day-care centres in the villages and urban areas. These decisions 
were made in the face of challenging implications—such as the provision of learn- 
ing centres, and the training and payment of the large number of teachers (including 
about 40,000 new ones) needed for the implementation of the decisions. They 
were made in the belief that the challenge would be met through the mobilization 
of the whole nation in the construction of learning centres, and by innovative 
methods of selecting, preparing and placing teachers. 


NETWORK OF SERVICES 


A second pre-condition for ensuring success of basic services is the evolution of an 
efficient nationwide network of government services. Any technical assistance, 
advice, guidance or supervision emanating from any level of the network must 
reach its target group or groups. Any need for such technical support must also 
reach those who can provide it with the minimum of delay. The Ministry of Health 


has stated emphatically its: 


_. .strategy for the development of health services to the maximum number of rural masses by the 
expansion of the network of the rural health infrastructure consisting of Rural Health Centres 
and Rural Dispensaries. It is also aimed at expansion of the training programmes for the rural 
health cadre, mainly auxiliaries who will man the expanded rural health infrastructure which will 
provide both curative and preventive services to the rural masses... 


In implementing universal basic education, the network of services from the centre 
to the outermost ring of the system has been fully utilized. Candidates for teaching 
are selected by the villagers and they are trained partly in the village with the 
assistance of teachers’ college staff, MTUU staff? and the Institute of Correspon- 
dence Education. In this programme the Ministry of Education monitors and 
provides professional advice and guidance. 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


Then, there must be community participation. The community should be involved 
from the beginning in identifying their needs, in deciding their priorities, in plan- 
ning their development programmes or projects, in implementing their pro- 


1. Mpango wa Tanzania, Unesco na UNICEF (The Tanzania Unesco/unicer Prima: i 
Reform Programme) (see Figure 12). ry Education 
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Ficure 12. Organization of Mpango wa Tanzania Unesco na UNICEF (MTUU) 
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grammes or projects, and also in managing and evaluating them. Through such 
involvement the people themselves will be responsible for their own development. 


They will also identify where and when they need assistance and the kind of assis- 
tance required. 
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In 1972, the United Republic of Tanzania decentralized its government. In 
1975, the government passed the Villages and Ujamaa Act. The effect was to give 
villages a legal status once they were registered. Each village has a village assembly 
which appoints a village council to govern it. The village council works through 
five committees to ensure effective implementation of all plans and activities in the 
village. 

The Prime Minister’s Office is responsible for rural development. This over-all 
responsibility covers all the villages. In 1977, about 13.5 million people, out of a 
total population of 15 million, had concentrated into some 8,000 villages, each 
village accommodating between 250 and 500 families. This means that the majority 


of the rural people are already in viable communities with potential for their own 


development. S 
The villages can initiate the identification of needs and can plan projects. While 


some of the projects can be implemented on a self-help basis, others have to receive 
assistance from outside the village. In this way the planning is essentially from the 
‘bottom up’ and the implementation is mainly local. This ensures the villagers’ 
participation in their own development. But effective participation requires 
re-orientation of attitudes. 

The existing training network is portrayed in Figure 13. The significant element 
is that village basic services are the hub around which, and for which, all else is 
created. Ea : 

The degree of specialization of training increases proportionately with distance 
from the centre. At community education centres, the training is in literacy, 
numeracy, sanitation, political development, hygiene, etc. In folk development 
colleges, short-term courses are given for village men and women in specific topics 
responding to immediate needs, e.g. food preservation, care of newly introduced 
crops, weaning food appropriate to the village, etc, 

Beyond the folk development colleges lie those institutions which give longer 
term training to para-medical aides, and provide assistance to village leaders in 
civic responsibility, administration and accounting; to artisans who will use their 
skills in maintenance of village installations and in village technology; to day-care 
centre leaders; to farmers needing more specialized assistance for their particular 
agricultural development; and so on. À : 

On the periphery stand the institutions of higher research, learning and manage- 
ment. None of these is out of reach and the programmes of all of them are geared 
to village development. aa t 

All of this constitutes: (a) a favourable ‘political will’; (b) the battery of well- 
developed or developing ‘vertical’ services which can back up basic services; 
(c) full opportunity and obligation for the village to initiate planning, administra- 
tion and maintenance of the services. A remaining essential (d) is the ‘change 


agency’. 
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Ficure 13. Existing training network in the United Republic of Tanzania. 
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CHANGE AGENCY 


There must be a ‘change agency’. The change agency operates under the auspices 
of the Ministry of National Education. It has to be emphasized that the Ministry 
of Education is an advisory ministry to the village communities. Final planning 
and implementation are subject to approval from the Prime Minister’s Office. 

MTUU has become the change agency in the basic services experiment. It is 
significant that a unit within the education ministry can undertake a task which is 
more social than pedagogic, which will involve it in the ground work of providing 
basic services. 

If the government has had any success in the implementation of its policy of 


providing basic services to a largely rural population, this is mainly due to the 
existence of the features elaborated on in this brief statement. To summarize: 


1. In the United Republic of Tanzania there exists the political will and climate 
of concern for children necessary for a basic services programme. 
which in some cases are already firmly oriented to basic 


2. ‘Vertical’ services, 
gthened to enable them to operate at the grassroots 


services, should be stren 


level on a wider front. 
ation is assured by the villagization policy of the Tanzanian 


e decentralized district and regional infrastructures for 
pirations. 


3. Community particip 
Government and th 
responding to village community needs and as 

4. A functioning change agency (MTUU) exists which has already five years’ 


experience of acting as animateur in village environments. 
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Learning opportunities within basic services for children 


What issues relate to resource aspects ? * 


INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS 


Within the framework of providing basic services for the young, a multiplicity of 
informal and formal learning opportunities have priority. These services for learn- 
ing range from those which take place naturally and spontaneously in the home, 
family and in the community, to those others which occur in formal situations, 
such as in primary schools. 

In these few pages, it is not intended to treat the resources needed for delivering 

learning for the young in a systematic and exhaustive manner; rather the intention 
is to draw attention to some work that may be relevant to initiating a dialogue and 
to indicate in some detail selected recent exploratory efforts focused on this 
theme. 
. In the home and family a great deal of significant learning takes place naturally 
in the context of responsible participation in living and with a high degree of 
spontaneity. These very characteristics—naturalness and spontaneity—make it a 
very difficult task to systematically analyse the significant resource inputs needed 
for such learning to take place effectively; there are, in fact, few systematic studies 
on this aspect. The inputs vary widely depending on the socio-economic status of 
the family and the community; and the patterns of learning are significantly 
different from one cultural context to another. The analysis of this problem is 4 
priority. 

On the other hand, recent research on resource inputs needed for the formal 
primary school—space, materials, finance, time—is fairly extensive and, in some 
instances, intensive and detailed. A number of such studies are available; they 
are accessible from several sources and will be, in the main, omitted from. this 
set of notes. One such example of a series of studies is Educational cost analysis in 
action. There are still others, general and specific. Similarly, formal oe eects 
learning programmes have been the subject of investigation; and New paths to 


1. Prepared in consultation with Unesco staff members. 
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learning, Attacking rural poverty and Education for rural development : case studies 
for planners are examples.* 

In the above context, some supplementary issues will be raised in the following 
pages. 

The integration of educational and community facilities in a wide perspective 
has been the subject of recent discussion.* An interesting overview of the integra- 
tion of education and community facilities in Asia has been attempted, and some 
experimental projects suggest the potential of school and community co-operation 
when appropriate input and support are provided. A schematic summary is 
given in Figures 14, 15, 16 and 17. The reader is referred to the originals for more 


details. 
The following extract indicates the flavour of the discussion conducted in 


October 1976 and the following extracts are interesting in that these raise questions: 


m all five continents present cases of existing or projected 
integrated educational and community facilities. They include a general picture of the conditions 
ories. In each case, the integration of educational 


in cach place. The papers fall into three cates 3 7 eae she 
and community facilities is seen as & catalyst for the attainment of a specific objective. In existing 


urban areas, the objective is the improvement of the quality of life; in new towns, the structuring 
of a new community; and in rural areas, social, cultural, and economic development. 


The seminar papers which come fro! 


mic and human values are forcing a new role upon educational 
vidence of social unrest, of the inability of the established 
brought about by social change and the rebellion of the 
t the schools adapt and change their administration to 


It is apparent that new econo! 
institutions. Almost universally we hear e 
order to cope successfully with problems 
young. The new forces are demanding that 
meet their new responsibility, their new social role... 


We must be aware of the need for changes in the pattern of social life, the need for new knowledge, 
new professions the introduction of new means of education. | This Log eror high degree of 
flexibility in the planning of school facilities as well as possibilities of flexibility within the urban 


Organization... 


INT i f the school to change from a traditional 
The indivi PEN is causing the nature o! choc > 1 
pe Saar i eae one. We see this resulting in new relationships of teacher 


to pupil, architect to client and citizen to school. . .- 


n nalysis in action: case studies for planners. Paris, 
1, oe P. H.; Hallak, J. Let re E rossen, R C.; Ahmed, M. New paths to learning for 
nesco: HEP, 1972. oO eh York, International Council for Educational Development, 
rural children and youth. d, M. Attacking rural poverty. Essex, Conn., International Council 
E Coombs, P. H.; seen 1973. Ahmed, M.; Coombs, P. H. Education for rural develop- 

or Educational Development > ew York, Praeger, 1975. 


m í ji lanners. ci ‘ + : 
: aei ved vies cate ‘Architects. Seminar on Sse or educational and community 
facilities, Athens, 2-6 October 1976. Proceedings. Paris, $ 


3. Noguchi, H. Integration of educational and community facilities in Asia. Bangkok, Unesco 
e chi, H. Inte; saa es 


Regional Office for Education in Asia, 2.¢- 
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Ficure 14. Community schools experimental project in India, Indonesia, Republic of Korea 
and the Philippines. 
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FIGURE 15. Type and development of community schools. 
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FIGURE 16. Integrated activities and facilities in a rural development area. 
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FiGure 17. Evaluation of community schools. 
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Where traditional answers are not working effectively either socially, educationally or architec- 
turally we must explore and develop new answers. To evolve new developments means to risk 
making mistakes. To fail to do so is to ensure error.... 


The school designed to meet these needs will have the character of an intellectual agora which 
reflects the complexities that are involved in implementing the educational programme at the 
moment, but which also responds to the educational changes of tomorrow.... 


It is easy to call for general public participation in the design process, but difficult to make it 
happen productively. Techniques to enable citizens to effectively participate in planning must be 
explored.... 


This new role of the school should be reflected in the design of school buildings and also in their 
equipment and furnishings. . .. 


There is now emerging a view that education can no longer be seen as a comparatively isolated 
process, but rather should be seen as one in which man’s development is linked with his activities 
within the community. Building for education, therefore, should no longer be isolated from other 
community buildings. It is accepted that the Possibilities for integration of this kind will differ 
greatly according to local socio-economic conditions. In principle the concept can not only 
enrich community life, but can also give better value for money and make more effective use of 
space than when facilities are provided separately. 


The first steps towards implementing this ideal aim are being taken in many parts of the world. 
However, experience of the subject shows that new and unfamiliar problems are exposed for the 
disciplines involved, not onl 


y for architects, but for their colleagues in other fields as well— 
educationalists, planners, sociologists, administrators and others. 


Another relevant extract is given below: + 


Educators are searchin 
building educational pi 
In rural areas, 
production, develop 
can foresee the tra 
centre with a broas 
the community. 


The architectural form of such centres will be as r 


schools as will be the content. The building itself must be conceived as an example for community 


development. Rather than being constructed of imported foreign materials it should be made of 
local materials, with experimental modifications which could gain 


building techniques. The centre could in itself be a full-scale learning aid, involving local people 
in its planning and construction. 


Such a centre would be an educatio; 


take place in the centre of town where people normally congregate; location thus becomes an even 
more important factor. At th i A f 


ga number of avenues to enable them to change educational methods by 
rogrammes around the realities of individual communities, 

‘development’ education will train people specifically for increasing crop 
ment of handicrafts or improvement of community health facilities. Thus one 
ditional, narrowly conceived Primary school replaced by a local community 
d role: providing a variety of services, education among them, to all members of 


adical a change from existing primary 


1. Prospects, quarterly review of education (Paris, Unesco), vol. Il, no. 1, 1972. 
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a EA needs of people in urban areas can be interpreted in the same community- 
a i h t. Here transportation, pollution and urban sociology may become some of the 
a a n te: educational programmes might be based. Just as farming and crafts cannot be 
troas di tas academic classroom subjects, urban problems can best be learnt first hand 
ae irect contact and involvement: short periods of working in transportation centres, local 
ustry, local shops or social-service activities may become part of the new curriculum. 
te Ann ae easy to see that educational architecture will have to be something different from 
eae ia ic, centralized facilities that typify educational buildings in today’s cities. Facilities 
pas ea proliferation of small, special interest centres integrated into the functional parts of 
pat panmi such as those mentioned above. Thus educational space in urban areas will be 
s most anywhere—old stores, warehouses, industries, office buildings, rooftops, basements 
—anywhere that will permit education to become an essential factor in the economic and social 


life ofa community. 


The realization of an appropriate learning environment is a vital resource; at the 


Same time it is important to give attention to the multitude and variety of other 
materials which must be available to support learning within such an environment. 
These include material resources of a variety of types. But is hardware the only 
element involved? Is not the software even more critical to guide the use of the 
hardware ? 


In Part B of this volume an extract is given fr 
unused and under-utilized educational resources of Silora Block, Ajmer District, 


Rajasthan (India). The study is mainly concerned with identifying those tradi- 
tional and non-traditional resources—human and material, both conventional and 
on-conventional—existing in the rural areas which have the potential of being 
further utilized for educational programmes. The study attempts to illustrate the 
nature of latent potential resources available in rural areas which offer possibil- 
ag of being mobilized and utilized for providing additional learning opportuni- 

s. 


om a recent field study on ‘the 


ue concerning hardware in the context of 


saning about the physical and biological environment by young learners in 
ool is included in this section in the chapter which follows. It examines the 
Problems and issues related to indigenous production of educational materials, 
hs en ee ag look at selected experiences related to science teaching ss 
to sj or primary and secondary schools. It refers to the evolution ey relate 
rich ience education and teaching methods and equipment to make learning 
er and more significant, discusses the efforts e countries of Asia to 


eel made in som 
e 5 Š i 
Op and produce science teaching equipmen! 


l t locally, describes the advantages 
Si production and makes some recommendations for international co-opera- 


A more specific problematic iss 


tea This chapter also discusses some of the problems and issues related to = 
tio ching of science in primary schools, primarily based on imaginative mpr in 
n using the resources in the immediate environment. The extract include 
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this section examines the issue with reference to the introduction to a new science 
curricula for primary schools in India. It briefly refers to the efforts being made in 
developing the concept of using learning situations available in the environment 
and improvisation of simple apparatus with locally available materials for activities 
in learning/teaching science and to preparing related instructional materials for 
teachers. 

The fourth chapter in this section, ‘Strategies for channelling assistance...’, 
discusses the traditional more or less exclusive ‘top-down’ planning and adminis- 
trative structures in developing countries. The rather non-flexible procedures 
followed by donor agencies often comes in the way of assistance reaching the 
villages. By illustrations from the Tanzanian experience, the various ways and 
means by which the villages can be made to fully benefit from such assistance are 
examined. 

Finally the last chapter, ‘Some issues on systematic planning...’, discusses the 
complex set of problems associated with the dynamics of articulation among the 
various resource elements, especially the dynamics of communication and inter- 
action among the learners and mediators in learning—the most important resource 
element, namely people. 

These viewpoints, while they focus on particular aspects, probably raise 
significant problems and issues for the design, production and revitalization of 
learning resources in general. 

But ultimately, the most powerful and the most significant resources which will 
lead to effective learning, both formal and informal, are the learners and the 
mediators in learning—people. The learner’s time is a most valuable critical 
een These assertions are not discussed; they are taken as self-evident. Is this 
valid ? 


There is probably another aspect which is especially important in considering 
the provision and delivery of learning—both formal and informal—to the young 
as a part of basic services. 


However valuable a resource is—i.e. people, materials, finance or time—these 
ments in isolation have but only a latent potential. They become a powerful 
latent resource only when they are put in relation to one another, structured and 
organized with appropriate timing, often with implicit assumptions vis-a-vis 
curricula and methods—the overridingly important software. Even when this is 
done, there is a certain static character. It is only when these resources interact 


dynamically—when people interact harmonious! i i 
p y and co-operat ro- 
priate forward-looking collective moti P hk 


] coll t vation, with appropriate timing; when 
materials are used imaginatively and with a high degree of complementarity; and 
when time is used in an effective manner—the À 


ner- n, and then alone, does the resource 
become a real one, harnessed to achieving worthwhile goals linked to functional 


learning and to an enhancement of the quality of life for the young. The provision 


ele 
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of learning opportunities for the young in the context of a basic services strategy 
involves the recognition of these dynamic interactions among the various resource 
elements in time and space, to achieve growth and development. 

It is obvious that the interaction among the various resource elements takes 
place within a given political, economic, social and cultural context at a given 
time, and is, in fact, conditioned by it. A dynamic interaction is facilitated in a 
favourable context which has to be created, if it does not already exist, in order to 
realize an appropriate learning environment. This is often an uphill task and 
involves a reassessment of what has happened in the past, a diagnosis of the current 
situation and the determination of a plan of action with clearly defined objectives 
to be achieved in a projected time-perspective. This implies political commitment 
On the part of the public authorities to evolving appropriate administrative struc- 
tures and procedures, social patterns and cultural value systems that facilitate the 
development of a multitude of appropriate learning situations for the young. 

A further word of caution is also important. None of these resources, 1.¢. 
human, material or time, are unlimited or inexhaustible, and a variety of demands 
are made on scarce resources. Hence there is a competition for resources. 

In summary then, the environments for learning referred to earlier become a 
‘field of enablement’.! The particular character of the structure and organization 
cannot assimilate the use of all that is offered; a selection process necessarily 
follows. Thus, there is a ‘field of feasible action’. What are the criteria for defining 
Priorities in a giv xt? 

Even as si gic at cell, the activities take place under the control of a 
nucleus to produce outputs, even so, control and monitoring ee ae 
essential and these mechanisms select from the field those inputs that are re Be 
and Compatible with the field of feasible action. Thus it is important to consider 
the dynamic interaction of resource components within the system rather a 
View resource elements in a static and fragmented manner merely as compor ` 
In the Provision of learning opportunities as a part of basic services it is e E 
to recognize this dynamic character and harmonious articulation which a ka he 
ead to the achievement of constructive development and growth. Some schemat 
rationales suggestive of these dynamic relationships and interactions are given In 


the final chapter. 


i ing procedures: a guide for 
oie C., et al., eds. A systems approach to teaching and learning P! ane ie 


mmodating 
fiteators in developing countries. Paris, Unesco, 1975. Bepon J. Acco 
n revolution. Prospects (Paris, Unesco), vol. II, no. 1, . 


1, 
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. e 7 
Teaching of science by using local resources 


...Much of this book is written in words addressed directly to children. Children 
will be able to make most of the items by looking at the Photograph and reading or 
hearing the description. Most of the things can be made quite quickly during a 
science lesson or at home. It is almost as useful for the children to make the apparatus 
as to use it for experiments. The use of objects from common life has the advantage 
of showing children that science is connected with real li e. It is intended to indicate 
through this booklet, how a teacher or pupil can use local resources to create situa- 
tions for demonstrating some scientific principle and to observe what is happening. 
If this idea can be furthered, it will provide immense opportunity for our school 
children to learn science from real-life situations and experiences... 


DEVELOPMENTAL WORK ON USE OF LOCAL RESOURCES 


The Science Education Programme, assisted by UNICEF, is being attempted in all 
the states of India. Many states have gone beyond the pilot and wider trial phases 
and have started the general introduction. The introduction of new science curri- 
cula has raised an important question of how to provide a primary science kit to all 
schools. Even if a state has the finance, it will take some years before all its 
schools can get a kit. There are 500,000 primary schools in the country (and their 
number will increase with population growth); this indicates the size of the 
problem. A new element has recently been added to teaching/learning at the 
primary stage. Under the new pattern of school education, the entire primary 
curriculum is being remodelled to give it an environmental approach. This is 
intended to make education in the primary school more meaningful by relating it 
to the environment and day-to-day experiences of the learner—the child, This 
creates a situation where second thoughts on the supply of a primary science kit, as it 
exists today, to each and every school in the country are necessary. Experience and 


1, Extracts from National Council of Educational Research and Traini cument 
which was based on materials developed by UNICEF Consultant Wee eee 1977. 
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discussions with i i i A 
trends in Indian education > a eir educators, have welcomed the new 
TE K O GP and have started using environmental situations in the 
ND Ne oer school curricula. Thus, it becomes imperative to do 
stowinethat on ar as the primary science kit is concerned. The conviction is 
Aa ne ry science can be more effectively taught if the existing learning 
addnion acietiec e ii the environment can be exploited to the maximum; in 
nN E ontriving learning situations In the classroom—i.e. setting up 
peal ee Hen esol use can be made of local resources to make the learning more 
should be asd pa effective. This has led us to the conclusion that further efforts 
ment in the i. e al over the country to help the teachers make use of the environ- 
insuelonal arning/teaching of science. This can be done by providing suitable 
aioa ops which enables a teacher to make the best use of the learning 
Ob: sinple i he environment; in addition, the teachers can be educated in setting 
Strate certain provised apparatus by making use of the local resources to demon- 
es al scientific principles. 

meat ne ri amount of basic researc 

ucation in Science and Mathematics 


h has been done in this area by the Depart- 
(DESM/NCERT). 


A SEMINAR 

a of using local resources for 
eed that activities/materials for teaching 
ncerT science syllabus classes I to V 
t all materials based on improvi- 
out in rural schools. The 
out materials according to 


A semi 
eminar was held in August 1975 to discuss the ide 


te . 

pe ae primary science. It was agr 

(1973), wo igen classes, as given in the 

sation and , d be developed. It was decided that al 

partici use of local resources would first be tried 
pants of the seminar agreed to develop and try 


t 
€ plan shown in Table 13. 


TABLE = 
ee 13. Division of units for NCERT primary science syllabus development 
Unit State 
A. 1. Our universe Maharashtra 
2. Air, water and weather Uttar Pradesh 
3. Rocks, soils and minerals Uttar Pradesh 
B. 4. Energy and work Punjab 
5. Matter and materials Uttar Pradesh (Banda) 
c 6. Living things Gujarat 
7. Plant life Bihar 
8. Animal life Gujarat 
D. 9. Housing and clothing Madhya Pradesh 
10. Human body, health and hygiene Uttar Pradesh (Banda) 
11. Safety and first aid Madhya Pradesh 
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WORKSHOP 


The workshop was inaugurated on 19 January 1976 by Dr. A. N. Bose (the then 
Head, DESM/NCERT), who laid stress upon the urgency of using local improvised 
resources for science teaching in view of the fact that many states have decided to 
generalize the Science Education Programme at the primary level. Unless there is 
a cheap substitute for the primary science kit, the teaching of science would 
continue to proceed by chalk-and-talk methods because of the limited supply of 
funds for supplying kits. 

Mr. Keith Warren then made available to all participants a copy of his book 
Science experiments with local resources (published by Education Section, UNICEF, 
New Delhi). He discussed briefly how the materials were developed and to what 


use they could be put by the workshop participants. The participants contributed 
in terms of written instructional materials and improvised items. 
discussed and led to the following general remarks: 


ly 


These were 


Many books on the use of local resources for teaching science are available but 
none of them works, in the sense that they are not used; teachers are just not 
convinced that they would work. To persuade them of the usefulness of these 
techniques, as well as to show how some children have put them to use and how 
others can do so if they wish, it was suggested that posters based on a series of 
photographs of children actually carrying out activities be made available to 
schools. These posters are likely to work better than mere discussion, demon- 
stration or reading. 


It was felt that changing the habits of an adult teacher is most difficult especially 


in view of the fact that they have thirty-six periods of teaching per week as well 
as additional non-academic work. It was hinted that the major problem was to 
get these things—these ideas—put into practice by primary science teachers. 


hat much of the material being presented 
d able in books. It was decided that the 
presentation should be restricted to i 


Five groups where formed to do on-the 

draft idea-sheets were prepared an y of the workshop. 
This workshop represented the init; , enabling further steps to be 

taken to propagate and develop this concept at the 

however, that before the states coul 

concrete in this area, there was an i 


odes naa states who could further develop the ideas in the context of 
opsi be a : he intention was to achieve this through four regional work- 
The chi ganized during May to October 1977. 
ebhvept pares of the proposed regional workshops were: (a) to develop the 
Stn oF @ ae earning situations available in the environment and the improvi- 
ales: ae e apparatus with locally available materials for primary science 
mekas A to provide an opportunity for state-level participants to orient 
forts daa or the new approach through active participation in workshops; 
available op a few samples of improvised apparatus and models with locally 
prove eat i with related instructional material for the teachers; (d) to 
sesso net e states and union territories with suitably oriented resource/key 
the ie who, in turn, will direct the primary school science teachers, as well as 
Sein: cators in teacher training schools, to implement the ideas in their own 


The workshops will produce, in English, appropriate detailed reports including 


a draft of į ; 
4 draft of instructional materials for teachers as well as teacher educators. These 
d finalized in a national workshop. 


e ona materials will be consolidated an > 
Meer the states will use the instructional materials thus developed and the 
ia of the workshop to prepare suitable instructional materials 
will | ing to the states’ own curriculum and local resources. It is hoped that this 
Se ee be done through the active co-operation of primary teachers. This 
State | help considerably in co-ordinating the future development envisaged at 

evel and in feeding the Department of Education in Science and Mathe- 


ee 
atics, NCERT, with appropriate feedback. 


Ow relevant is this strategy to other contexts outside India? 
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Strategies for channelling assistance to communities 
engaged in initiating basic services through self-help ‘ 


Is it possible ? 


The purpose of this presentation is to try to isolate the problems and obstacles 
which impede assistance reaching the communities who are mustering their own 
resources in the service of development. It is my hope that what I am going to say 
will stimulate discussion which, eventually, will enable us to analyse where the 
weakness lies and find some ways and means to minimize the impediments and 
frustrations in effective community development. 

In nearly all developing countries, the main pre-occupation of governments 
after independence (no matter what each government’s ideology is) has been 
promoting and improving the welfare and living standards of its people who, as we 
know, form two-thirds of the world’s low-income group. Governments, the 
United Nations and other donor agencies have supported a variety of initiatives 
and approaches which gave priority to rural development by giving assistance, both 
human and material, with the explicit aim of helping the poor. Yet all these 
efforts have produced only limited and mostly small-scale advances, with the result 
that the flow of aid has frequently not reached the poor. There have been a few 
notable exceptions, but the general pattern has been one of persistent disappoint- 


ments in rural development efforts throughout the developing world. Why has 
this come about ? 


THE PROBLEM OF ‘TOP-DOWN’ PLANNING 


1. Extracts from the paper by Ms M. Bulengo, Executi 
Trust Fund (CDTF), United Republic of Tanzania, presented to Unesco/unicer Regional 


Consultation, 26-28 July 1976. CDTF, a non-governmental organizati in May 
1962, supports villagers’ efforts to raise their standard of living gt oanad ap: 


ve Director, Community Development 
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pore i regard peasants as objects rather than as participants who are, and 
with a with all phases of the planning activity. Frequently, projects 
et ke neeived patterns are handed down upon the countryside in much the 
feople's ge way that information and knowledge have been stuffed into 
ries eads. Several projects are widely and internationally publicized, but 
tthe: survive close scrutiny for genuine participation and benefit by the clienteles 
Whom they were designed. 
ao ba cases it is evident that the people the a 
Which from participation in the planning and implementation of the project 
ch was designed to ‘help’ them. 


loc - second problem lies in the inherent struc 
al counterparts. These agencies are designed to respond to requests which have 


mi “ormnlated by administrative bureaucracies. The villagers cannot fill out the 
to ie ex request forms required by aid agencies nor can the aid agencies respond 
lora very general needs expressed by the villagers. With the best of intentions, the 
their administration (at best) does this for them, depriving the villagers thereby of 
Sores essential participation in the process of putting their needs into a more 
-Ncrete form. Moreover, it is in the interest of local administrations to intervene 


In thi 
is manner because the results are faster. 


mselves were structurally 


ture of donor agencies and their 


“se INVOLVEMENT IN PLANNING 
te “velopment is to happen, it is vital for villagers to understand that bt have 
tele and ability to change their own lives. It is equally imponan rae ate 
eir tes and their local counterparts to understand the limits of villagers to i 
ob Own lives, In many rural communities, richer farmers are in a better positi 
nefit from development activities. The rich become richer and the poor 


ec n i 
Me poorer, with a consequent decline in their ability to control their own 


ives. Wh fits the poorest ? 
: at steps sure that development benefits th p 5 
ps can be taken to make that their traditional skills 


I villagers— in to see 
ar gers—even the poorest—must begin to r i 
tion, uable and useful, ae must define in their own terms their needs oe ve 
~ They must begin to see outsiders as resources on which to draw ap ne HE 

Ven A Sea and dominators of development. At present me ei cin on 
eds nen you ask the villagers what their needs are, they will ofi mee 
as officials expect them, knowing that if they do so assistance r E 
tape : only possibility we see to avoid (or at least to minimize m hip eei 
Sovern nd come to a new working understanding 1$ if the ae we ot 
àS mu ments, donor agencies and the people ceases to bea ver! + es ee 
Active, Need for village people to gain confidence in themselves ane ognize 
that t Participants in development as there is ne 


© people are an authority. 
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ed also for executi 


In some countries—the United Republic of Tanzania for instance—steps have 
been taken to decentralize the government system so as to give the decision making 
power to the local people. Since this happened there is, and has been, a growing 
understanding of what is meant by self-reliance at the village level. Although to 
some extent there is still need for orientation and attitude change among village 
people. Despite the political will emanating from the party, the village people 
continue to think in terms of what the government can do for them rather than of 
what they can do for themselves. However, through adult education, steps are 
being taken to rectify this misunderstanding and old concepts of government 
systems are being changed, so as to encourage the individual participation of 
people in rural areas. 

Tanzanian villagers are supposed to plan in their development committees and 
pass the plans through their respective district and regional offices. The district, in 
its zeal to add its own ideas to project requests, tends to ask for more resources 
Ihan the villages can absorb at that particular moment. This procedure takes a 
tong time and causes delay and frustration. 

The Community Development Trust Fund (CDTF) attempts to keep adminis- 
tration and bureaucracy to a minimum. We have always attempted to respond 
directly to the needs of village people, although despite decentralization it has not 
been possible to solve satisfactorily the problem of channelling assistance directly 
to villages. CDTF receives village requests after they have been discussed and 
agreed by district development committees, It may take several months before 


projects are passed by districts and sent to the headquarters of CDTF. We have 
Sometimes experienced difficulties and delay: 


s when we have approached donor 
agencies; by the time funds are made available we find that village interest and 
Capability has waned. If we are to assist people at grassroot level to realize their 
initiatives, assistance must be handy and ready when needed, and unnecessary and 
cumbersome procedures and intermediaries of governmental or non-governmental 
agencies must be reduced or avoided, so that aid can reach the people in the 
shortest time possible. 

The crucial question we should 
mediaries so that aid reaches the people at the grassroots ? 
In the United Republic of Tanzania today, one cannot avoid the government 


because the philosophy of the country is development to serve the people and any 
planning has to include the government. Howe 


ude ver, we have found it more expedi- 
ent to work at the district level rather than regional or ministry level. 

With the new Ujamaa Village Act? the villages have been given full legal 
powers to administer their development plans 


ask ourselves is how can we cut out the inter- 


1. The Villages and Ujamaa Villages (Registration, Designation and Administration) Act, 1975. 
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It is very appropriate for an organization like CDTF to negotiate directly with 
the people. With these new laws the villagers and communities of small townships 
should have a large measure of legal autonomy. They should be able to request a 
receive assistance for the projects which they themselves have initiated and for which 
they are prepared to do the work. To support these projects CDTF would provide 
the funds for the purchase of material while the districts would provide the tech- 
nical know-how, transportation of materials and co-ordination of plans. 

In the experience CDTF has gained over the years, we have come to see 
development as possible through the local village groups. Itis these groups which 
have identified their own development priorities and plan of action. We, in turn, 
have offered in some cases suggestions and alternatives, and made assistance 
available after specific proposals have been forthcoming. This method of project 
identification may take months or years. However, whenever plans are prepared 
in this way they demonstrate the village commitment. If villagers are involved in 
the total planning and implementation process, they see the whole process and its 
time requirements. If villagers are not involved then delays are inexplicable and 
annoying. 

The development process, th 
but is rather to create the awareness o 
the plan for the benefit of the community. The deve 
of human development. 

In order to bring about the desired dev 
and non-formal education has to change so as 
gain experience in promoting change in their society. 


erefore, is not limited only to giving the material, 
f knowing where to order and how to realize 
lopment process is the process 


elopment, the whole process of formal 
to enable people in rural areas to 


ED 
UCATION FOR MASS INVOLVEMENT IN PLANNING 


nce and non-formal education should, therefore, be in-built in all development 
itis cts, and people should be gaining learning experience in every project they 
nenea, Many subsequent problems could be avoided if basic education were 
by the i into the planning of every project. This means participation and control 
experimenti gers in the research and design of projects. At the moment CDTF is 
In the e on this approach in the Morogoro Grain Storage Project. — 

the Mle acts project discussion group methods are being used to increase 
1n the Village SE ae of the full range of storage possibilities actually practised 
Often not z n the strengths and weaknesses of each alternative. Villagers were 
iscussion į are of different methods of storage practised by neighbours. Group 
method of k also raising consciousness of: the socio-economic advantage of one 
armers’ g Storage as against another; fear of public display of wealth; the poorest 
everely limited labour time; the high labour requirements of cotton 
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—these all emerge as factors which constrain the choice of grain storage method. 
The villagers become explicitly aware of why they store in the way they do. This 
brings them to discuss what changes in the total food system of the village are 
required to allow the use of new storage methods. Such a process of discussion is 
being used in Morogoro in such a way that the villagers themselves design improved 
grain storage systems. 

Furthermore, educational orientation must change in order to turn out people 
from schools who will be able to master their environment. This approach is 


already being applied in the United Republic of Tanzania. As President Nyerere 
says: 


The fact is we have a long way to go before our education policy is properly understood and 
properly applied. Schools are places of learning. We do not want to change this. A school should 
become a shamba or factory. But working in a school, factory or shamba should become a normal 
part of the process of learning and living. This is what we have not grasped. We do not yet 
accept in practice that school pupils have to live, and work as they live, as well as learn, and that 
Jearning and living are part of a single Process. We are still learning to graft ‘working’ on to 


‘learning? as if the former is an ‘extra’ being added to education for the good of our souls. Living, 
learning and working cannot be separated. 


Again citing the Morogoro project, CDTF has brought together village school- 
teacher and agricultural university professor to create a mini-syllabus for children 
on grain preservation to run parallel with adult education discussions of the 
problem. Moreover, the school children and teachers face their own storage crisis: 
the harvest from the school farm sits undried on a classroom floor because of fear 
that sun-drying would expose the crop to theft. On the floor fungus is quickly 
destroying the fruit of the school children’s labour. What should they do? The 


project is currently stimulating discussion of the problem among school children 
and parents. 


» agricultural extension officers, 
Such an approach was recently discussed 
It Education held in Dar es Salaam. 


ere’s speech at the opening of this Confer- 


So development is for man, by man, and of 


p man. The same is t 
the liberation of man from the restraints and 


nan. T Tue of education. Its purpose is 
limitations of ignor: 


ance and dependency. Education 


1. Nyerere, J. K. Tanzania : ten years after independence, 1971. D; inj for- 
mation and Broadcasting, 1971, p. 70. ar es Salaam, Ministry of In 
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has to increase men’s physical and mental Sreedom—to increase their control over themselves, their 
own lives, and the environment in which they live. The ideas imparted by education, or released in the 
mind through education, should therefore be liberating ideas : the skills acquired by education should 
be liberating skills. Nothing else can properly be called education. Teaching which induces a 


Slave mentality or a sense of impotence is not education at all—it is an attack on the minds of 
men. 


This means that adult education has to be directed at helping men to develop themselves. It has 
to contribute to an enlargement of man’s ability in every way. In particular it has to help men to 
decide for themselves in co-operation—what development is. It must help men to think clearly; it 
Must enable them to examine the possible alternative courses of action, to make a choice between 
those alternatives in keeping with their own purposes, and it must equip them with the ability 
to translate their decisions into reality. 


Another aspect of education is that it should prepare people in the rural areas of 
developing countries to determine their own needs and administer their own 
funds. Villagers would be motivated to do this if they were exposed to innova- 
tions and activities taking place outside their own environment. ; . . 
It is through seeing and meeting other people in similar situations outside their 

own villages that they will develop greater understanding and interest in what is 
better for their lives. This would prepare them for the reception of the essential 
training that will enable them to fulfil their role. For instance, in the Morogoro 
grain Storage project the villagers comprising the ad hoc project committee visited 
all near-by examples of improved storage and discussed with the innovator why 
Such improvements were made and possible further improvements. ; 

__ Itis not sufficient to spend money on seminars, conferences and having experts 

'Scuss problems and needs of villages. It will be more worthwhile to give money 
wards education and exchange visits amongst villagers to see things for them- 
Selves rather than pay executives to tell villagers about change or to pay for visual 
{ds Which are frequently much less effective than the opportunity to see at first 
and. These working visits should not be only to go and see but should enable 
Villagers to perceive the practical benefits of innovations. Some Tanzanian villages 
re further advanced in self-reliance and socialism than others. Exchange visits 
Would facilitate spreading the experience of these more advanced villages to the 
“8 advanced, However, visits should be more than tourism. Return visits should 
“xP ose the failure as ‘well as success of projects for inter-village discussion. 


CONCL Ys; ONS 


g: Conclusion it 
ational agen, 


Biven dir 
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is appropriate at this juncture to suggest that it is timely for inter- 
agencies to review their assistance procedures. In the past, aid has been 
ectly to governments and proportionally only a meagre portion has gone 
R-governmental organizations (NGOs), and this only with approval and 
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sanction of governments. However, it has been proved that the NGOs reach the 
communities. There is, therefore, a strong case for assistance to be made to the 
NGOs where the implementation is nearly always quicker. 

A second conclusion is that funds should be given to support inter-village 
exchange of project experience. 

Third, villagers should be involved in project design from the beginning. 

Fourth, one concludes that the first three conclusions are possible only if change 
agents are trained in mass participation, discussion group methods, and if they are 
encouraged to see their task as releasing the creative energies of villagers and 
building villagers’ confidence in their own abilities to solve problems. 


SUMMARY 


1. In my view there is a strong probability that the bureaucratic structure of 
development agencies, be they governmental or non-governmental, national or 
international, interfere with the flow of assistance to the people at grassroots 
level in the developing countries; and this issue should be the subject of major 
investigation. Furthermore, it is realized that institutions that give assistance 
are unable to differentiate sufficiently between the poor sector and the high 
income sector of population. For this reason it is proposed that identification 
of the poor sector of population be made. 


Cumbersome planning procedures and delays in obtaining the required finan- 
cial and technical assistance hamper initiative and frustrate action at all levels. 


I would, therefore, suggest an exercise be made to analyse where the real 
bottlenecks and weak links are in the administration. 


Governments, by definition, cannot experiment with people’s resources. Non- 
governmental organizations are the only sector in the economy which can try 
innovations, after which governments can take over. These non-governmental 
agencies can avoid many of the intermediaries and go more directly to serve 


the needs of the villagers; so long as they have the co-operation of local 
government authorities. 


4. All project stages must be as far as possible initia 
by the people concerned. This can be achieved through the dynamics of local 
leadership which will direct the communication necessary between external aid 
and the village. If projects are truly mass-participatory, new village-level 
leadership will emerge to complement existing leadership. Persons recognized 
as particularly concerned or able in regard to Storage, health, transport— 
whatever the concrete focus happens to be—should emerge as ad hoc leaders of 


ted, planned and implemented 
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village problem-solving groups concerned with that development project. 
These leaders should be encouraged and stimulated by such methods as inter- 
village exchange visits. 

. All projects should contain in-built education and training elements. Not only 
learning of new skills, but the experience of conceiving and evaluating projects 
by the participants are as important as the ‘finished product’ of the project. 
Since success is frequently conceived or perceived exclusively in terms of 
economic standards, social and human benefits such as education and health 


are difficult to measure. 
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Some issues on systematic planning in the reform of 
educational content, methods and structures 


Including some schematic notes on problems involving the articulation of resource 
elements + 


In the accounts in the first volume of this dossier, as well as in the present second 
volume, a number of interesting experiences in providing learning opportunities 
have been described. These efforts have been made with a view to providing 
more significant learning opportunities to the young so that they may participate 
effectively in development activities, both as young persons and, later on, as adults 
in the community. Some of these efforts at providing learning opportunities have 
involved the reorientation and regeneration of primary schools; other efforts have 
involved the development of more or less innovative out-of-school learning 
programmes of a variety of types; still others have sought to provide learning by 
involving the young persons in responsible life tasks, both in the home, in the 
school and outside; still others have involved learning to use various simple 
technologies relevant to development. But all of these situations relate to learning 
and self-learning and/or some pattern of interaction and communication between 
learners and mediators in learning. 

In a number of national and sub-national situations, the reforms or regenera- 
tion of learning that have been undertaken were stimulated by some more or less 
fundamental policy decisions concerning education. Some of these activities have 
been stimulated by international dialogue; others have been the result of responses 
by national policy decision makers and individual national institutions; sometimes 
decisions have been made by isolated national professionals; all have sought to 
meet emerging demands of development. Most of these efforts are programmes of 
limited scope, often limited to one or two institutions, one or two villages, or tO 
rather restricted sub-national situations. This is an aspect that needs to be noted. 

The exploratory efforts which have been described are examples of the con- 
tinuing search for learning priorities and a field exploration of how these learning 
priorities may be met. In this exploratory development phase, funds have been 
mobilized from a wide variety of sources, both governmental, non-governmental 
and international. Very few of these exploratory efforts have involved the exten- 


1. Extracts from documents prepared by Jinapala Alles and Hans Rei judies. ++ 
Paris, Unesco, 1977. (S. 28) ans Reiff, Reports, stu 
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sion of the reform activity on a large scale covering a whole nation. Even where 
some extension on a sub-national scale has been attempted, the focus has been on 
achieving qualitative improvement and relevance in learning, while those involved 
have devoted but little time to keeping systematic records of resource inputs, their 
modes of mobilization, or their organization. In very few instances have there been 
Significant efforts to evaluate systematically the costs and benefits achieved. And 
in any case, where some efforts have been made in this direction, by the very 
nature of education, the outcomes are amorphous and highly tentative. This is a 
major problem. Hence, descriptions of actual direct concrete experiences relating 
to resources, their mobilization and application are fragmentary, isolated or 
limited to specialized aspects. For example, in the context of school reform and 
Tegeneration, significant, systematic thought has been given, especially in the 
Asian Scene, to the design and construction of multi-functional school learning 
environmental facilities including school buildings and classrooms. In a few cases, 
community learning centres have been examined from the point of view of design 
and development with a view to nationwide application. In the field of science 
learning for the young, some significant work has been done in relation to identi- 
fying the priority learning aids necessary; efforts have been made to provide 
guidelines for improvisation by teachers; others have designed guidelines for 
Nationwide design and production. But questions of large scale implementation 
Temain, 

The above comments relate to material resources for providing learning oppor- 
tunities, But, of course, learning being most significantly a human interaction- 
Communication situation, the human resources necessary are especially significant. 

ence, real resources relate to people who will identify, formulate and provide 
Policy and legislative direction; people who will interpret such policy and goals in 
earning contexts—mediators in learning, either in informal situations such as 
ae m the home, or in formal situations such as teachers in school. But in all 
significs earning situations, referred to in Part Tand Part II of the dossier, the most 
the Sta Tesource which one needs to identify, mobilize and use imaginatively is 
than hig “ines time. In the case of young learners, time is infinitely more valuable 
ns eh resource input. It is the scarcest resource; and itis often the one that 
resource se ly wasted. One cannot stress too strongly this aspect of time as a 

* Pal as it been examined adequately ? i +e 

learners e general context in the developing world these millions of young 
achieve a et very important groups of large populations seeking to 
World iis g a quality of life and they are all ina hurry. Hence, for the developing 
asic eine ilization of resources and their application to providing a variety of 
€s relevant to development and more particularly, harnessing resources 


to 2 
T i i H sue . 

is ka ‘Ovide significant learning opportunities that will accelerate development, 
Vital necessity, 
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. As a preliminary to identifying some of the most significant problems and 
issues in the field of resources—their mobilization, organization, management, and 
ultimately their application, to the provision of learning opportunities for the 
young—it may be useful to sketch very briefly some conceptual frames of reference 
Which enable these various problems and issues to be seen in perspective. It is not 
the intention in this part to develop fully such a conceptual rationale. A few notes 
will be indicated below, suggestive of such a rationale; they could form the basis of 
dialogue. These schema raise more questions than they answer ! 

This dossier is concerned with the young learners in the age range 0-15 in 
School and out of school. Hence, many of the comments and notes will be made 
in an idiom relevant to this learner population. 

Learning in this context is viewed within the framework of lifelong learning 
and this is indicated in Figure 18. 

Within this broad frame of reference one can view the education of the 
individual in society by educational changes, both formal and informal, schema- 
tically as in Figure 19. To achieve this variety of functional competences relevant 
to life and work, a variety of changes are involved and schematically this multiple 
Participation by various agencies in providing learning opportunities is indicated 
In Figure 19. The reader is also referred to pages 22 and 23 of Part I of this work. 

In order to see the problem in relation to resources, their mobilization and 
application, it is probably useful to see how resources are related to implementa- 
tion issues and policies. A schematic framework showing these relationships 1s 
Sliven in Figure 20. No detailed commentary is provided. . . 

But the whole programme involves participation at a variety of levels in a 
variety of modes, And change does not occur spontaneously; many barriers exist 
Which resist change. 

The fact that an environment, as well as its educational sub-system as described 
above, are relatively hostile to change does not necessarily mean that a country’s 
{velopment plan could not combat poverty, reduce inequality, promote demo- 
ae through an integrated, endogenous development approach, etc. In fact, 

notices a mixture of types of development efforts of one kind and another. 
pa instrument to relate the educational reform to the various socio-economic 
even ee development objectives it is supposed to serve, is a grid. This may 

tiona] ie too simple a Suggestion but it is amazing to discover how often educa- 

San ih pe are being discussed without any reference to their final yo 

sing 0 Strative example, the grid shown in Table 14 may serve as a too! for 
me of the problems. 
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FIGURE 19. The education of the individual in society 
informal. 


1.00‘Individual-personal’ 


Aspects of the education of the individual 


Motivation for Typical tasks 
task performance 


Home and 
family 


Programme 1]Programme 2| Programme 31Programme 4 


by education agencies—formal 


Learning episode: included 


in relevant agency's programme 


In-school Out-of-school Out-of-school 
institution | non- 


| institutional 


———————————— L 


1.10 Education with respect to ‘routine basic tasks’ 
in ‘individual-personal’ living 


1.11 Meet physiological Breathing, feeding, 
demands and survive resting, excretion, 
as an organism sleeping, cte. 


1.12 Meet functional needs Choice and use of food, 
ofenvironment in and clothing, shelter, 
around home housing, simple tools, 

etc. 


1.13 Meet personal social Family tasks: interact, 
demands in the home communicate as child, 
adult (play, marriage, 

sickness, death, cte.) 


1.14 Meet personal, Religious rituals, 
religious, civic, moral- observances, civic and 
ethical demands political and other 

cultural practices 

1.15 Meet other similar Relevant tusks 
demands 


1.20 Education with respect to ‘exploratory creative tasks’ 


‘Maintenance and conservation’ 


in ‘individual-personal’ living 


‘Developmental’ and ‘adaptive growth’ 


Physical, mechanical 
and other concrete 
activities 


1.22 | Respond actively to Intellectual, cognitive 
exploratory, recreation- and other abstract 


al, creative and other activities 
self-actualization ten- 
dencies 
1.23 Acsthetic activities 
1.24 And other such Other divergent 
demands creative tasks 


1. E = Informal; F Formal; H Hybrid of I and F 
2. k knowledge; s ~ skills: a attitudes and values. 
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These are relevant to u 


ie learning of the task. 


and 


2.00 ‘Group-organizational-occupational’ 


Motivation for 
task performance 


Aspects of the education of the individual 


Typical tasks 
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Home 


and 
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Learning episode included 
in relevant agency's programme 
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2.10 ‘Education with respect to ‘routine basic tasks’ 
in “group-organizational-occupational’ living 


linked Primarily to ‘survival’ 


2.12 


2.13 


2.20 


re] 


Meet froup-functional 
Gemands and survive 
as a group member 


Meet functional 
demands of work 
place ‘club" and its 
Neighbourhood 


Function actively, 
Brow, ‘multiply’, 
develop as working 
froups, play-groups, 
Cte, 

Function in terms of 
Civic and group tradi- 
tions, beliefs, rituals, 
Cte, 


Function in other rele- 
vant basic modes 


Education with respect 


Attend, subscribe, 
listen, communicate, 
react and take part in 
group tasks 


Choice and use of 
tools, farm lots, work- 
shops, recreation 
spaces, cte. 


Perform group func- 
tions; take part in 
team, trade union, wel- 
fare activities 

Group rituals, festivals, 
civic-political activities, 
and other such 
practices 


Relevant tasks 


to ‘developmental researe 


at i -E n . . r . . 
ed primarily to achieving ‘satisfactions 


Physical, mechanical 
and other conerete 
activities 


Respond actively, asa 


Eroup, in exploratory 


developmental, inno- 


s Intellectual, cognitive 
and other abstract 


pative situations leading ) a-tivities 
o adaptation, growth 


and change 


And other such 


demands 
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> Mes Informal: F 
? = knowledge; 


Aesthetic activities 


Other divergent tasks 


= Formal; H = Hybrid of I and F 


s = skills; a = attitudes and values. These are relevant to the 


h innovative tasks’ in ‘group-organizationa: occupational’ living 


learning of the task. 
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TABLE 14. A grid to define the final objectives of an educational reform 


TOT ssssSsSs—S—C——seFs 


To improve the integration of learning through 
Major tasks in implementing 


the reform Poverty focused Endogenous devel. Equity and Unified approach 
devel. progr. strategies democracy to devel. 
WHO Identify and 
is learning? mobilize target Rural poor 
population 
WHAT? Revise Nutrition, 
curriculum family life, 


hygiene, etc. 


HOW? Adapt Community 
technology participation 
(including in educational 
facilities) processes, 

school 
construction, 
etc. 

WHERE? Integrate Traditional Integrate 
formal, tribal/ learning with 
non formal communal, different 
and informal religious & development 
structures apprenticeship tasks 

learning (roles) 
systems 


WHEN? Analyse lifetime 
roles and 
requirements 
of target 
population 


ns 


Figure 21 reflects the conventional picture in which formal educational services 
are provided to the 5-23 year age group only. 

The identification and introduction of learning priorities, which is both 
poverty focused and part of an integrated approach to development, must take 
the basic requirements of Figure 21 into account. The planner, whose task it is to 
reschedule educational services over an individual's lifetime following the charac- 
teristics of identified learning priorities, will thus have to draw an alternative 
‘education line’ in the graph which will fit better the individual’s need for nutrition/ 
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Ficure 20. Management of implementation of policies with the available resources of people, 


materials and time. 


FIGURE 21. The importance of basic requirements during an individual’s lifetime. 
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Requirements per person 


Birth 5 10 15 20 25 39 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 


health/occupational education, etc., within the limits of his working life, in various 
national resource constraint situations. 
Maybe this is the place to state again that Figures 18 


-21 are mainly useful in 
terms of stating some of the problems involved. 


A ‘relevance tree’ (Figure 22) may be the appropriate tool for disaggregating the 
‘philosophy’ of determining educational priorities and related reform into more 


manageable innovative ‘projects’, Identified learning priorities are in the first 
instance derived-selected development Strategies and tactics, 


Thereafter, we may picture as an example the following basic relationships: 


Identified critical learning priorities 


=f (instructional procedures, instructional 
time). 


Instructional procedures = F (mediators in 1 


earning—i.e. teachers—content 
structures, technology, facilities), 


Instructional time = f (educational services by age group, length of each cycle). 
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FIGURE 22. A ‘relevance tree’ for determining educational priorities. 
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Identify 
minimum 
learning 

needs 


(d) Non-formal 
artisan 

training 
schemes 


Programme cycle Diffusion 


Rescarch ——> Development ——> Experimentation —> Adoption 


of Course, not all of the disaggregated programmes shown in Figure 22 neces- 
sarily require inputs from the planner, but the latter would have the task of 
Co-ordinating over time the interaction of the different phases: research, devel- 
opment and diffusion/adoption. . , 

_ Within these broad frames of reference one can view schematically the educa- 
tion of the individual in society by educational agencies—both formal and 
informal. To achieve this variety of functional competences relevant to life and 
work, a variety of changes are involved and schematically this multiple participa- 
tion by various agencies at varying levels in the provision of learning opportunities 
'S indicated in Figure 23 and its key. : 
wee to see the problem in relation to SS Ere and 
and police T useful to see how resources are re Ah r mentation issues 
eae S. But the whole programme involves participation at a variety of levels 

arlety of modes and this is also indicated schematically in Figure 23. 
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FIGURE 23. Structural and functional aspects of an education system ! relevant in curriculum 
development. 
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KEY TO FIGURE 23: 


The levels of participation and operation are portrayed as five sub-systems of closed curves. These 
sub-systems are as follows: 


Mediator-learner category 


1. ‘Mediator 2—learner’ (inner curve identified with one white dot). 


Supportive-supervisor y category 
2. ‘Institutional head—mediator’ (curve with two white "o hite dots) 
3. ‘Supervisory groups 3®—institutional head’ (curve with three white dots). 


i thi ts). 
4. “Supervisor y groups—directorate’ (curve with four white dots) 


Directoral-policy|decision making category 


5. ‘Directorate-ministry’ (outer curve with five white dots). 


Unit Processes 


. e es 
e. The major unit process 
The closed curves indicate the continuous nature of ton p ea the following symbols (they 
used in all sub-systems are essentially the same and are 5 aE N 

have been omitted from the inner curves because of space lim 


1.0 Decisi . : ; 
ne l Curriculum decision making and planning 
k eee i urce allocation 
3.0 Communication and execution—curriculum specification and = ap 
i sa f ing in-servi ientation). 
4.0 Assistance, guidance and supervision (including in-service orien 
5:0 Assessment and evaluation of curriculum and instruction. 


Unit operations 


i . llows: 
Unit Process 1.0 is resolved into loops called unit operations and these are coded as fo 


. i i relevant to 
L. Analysis of the present situation, including collection and classification of data 
the curriculum. 


i elopment of 
Formulation of problems that are significant to the reconstruction and develop 
Curricula, 


Postulation of alternative lines of approach. 
- Analysis of alternative solutions using appropriate criteria. 


, : i reform and 
The choice of a preferred solution and an adequate course of action for curriculum 
Implementation. 


The repeated loops suggest that these sequences are often repeated or reiterated. 
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Arrow systems 


The system of arrows denotes the modes of interaction and communication within and among the 
sub-systems. The principal articulation is the reversed double arrow linking unit process 3.0 on 
one curve with unit process 1.0 of the next inner curve. The system should be decoded as follows: 


Small arrows to 1.0: Denotes inflow of information and data from within the system to 
unit process 1.0. 


Convergent arrows to 2.0: Denotes participation in planning. 


Reversible arrows at 3.0: Two-way communication—this could correspond to the conven- 
tional lines of authority. 

Divergent arrows at 4.0: Movement into the system of persons to assist, guide and supervise. 

Reversible arrows at 5.0: Signifies assessment and evaluation. 

Notes 


1. ‘Education’ is not only equated with ‘schooling’. 
2. A ‘teacher’ would be the mediator in learning for school pupils. 


3. Supervision could include ‘informal overseeing’; thus, community leaders, parents and others 
would be included. 


Each of these conceptual frames of reference focuses on one or two dimensions 
and each has a certain set of limitations. They need to be seen together multi- 
dimensionally. The whole activity of providing learning opportunities to the young 
is a complex, multi-dimensional operation. But the whole problem of identifying 
priority learning opportunities, conceiving priority needs, mobilizing relevant 
resources and applying them to achieve given ends in a given span of time on & 
priority basis is a dynamic interaction among people at a variety of levels within & 
variety of departments and ministries, each group with its own conceptions, com- 
mitments, vested interests, specializations, and other differences of viewpoint. 

When one reviews learning in the context of development and wishes to help the 
learner to achieve competences in participating in development activities, then on 
has to help the learner to see the situation in which he is located—in a way appro- 
priate to his maturity. It is important to help the learner to gather the relevant 
elements of information about his situation, identify significant priority problems 
which he needs to cope with, identify at least a few alternative solutions or lines of 
approach to solutions, select a preferred line which is feasible with the resources 
available and also continuously assess the extent to which he is progressing in his 
learning and the application of this learning. Such an active problem-solving 
mode of learning is relevant not only to the learner as such, but to all the others 
participating in providing learning opportunities, Tf, in addition to this, one accepts 
the significance of the participative principle in policy evolution, planning and 
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programming, and implementation, then the total complex of dynamic interactions 
is intricate. To what extent has this complexity been explicitly realized ? 

These conceptual schema relevant to implementation and delivery of learning 
Opportunities for the young with a focus on resources, their mobilization and 
application, reflect the complexity but, nevertheless, suggests a certain logical 
tidiness. In the real world of action such simple tidy relationships are rarely 
obtained and there is competition in acquiring resources and applying them in 
Various ways. Sometimes these problems arise from conflicts due to vested interests 
which are sometimes identifiable. Sometimes they arise from the very nature of 
human communication, gaps in communication leading to friction, misunder- 
Standing, disorder and resulting noise in implementation situations. 

__ The role of the educational planner faced with a major educational reform is 
difficult to define mainly because planners have been largely preoccupied with the 
Maintenance of social order rather than with the direction and stimulation of 
change. In many least-developed countries we can increasingly observe that the 
Socio-economic environment is moving faster than the traditional education 
System, and the planner, in order to minimize conflicts and preserve the social 
order in the system, has to get involved with educational reforms. This involve- 
ment with change also means that the tasks of educational planners have to go 
beyond Meeting the politicians’ targets, distributing scarce resources efficiently to 
Meet such targets, etc.; they shall have to take steps to involve the public in policy 
discussions on educational change (participation) and become brokers of inno- 
vative educational ideas. They can perform this broader role only if they make 
themselves familiar with other than ‘maximizing choice models’ (mainly based on 
rel omic/management disciplines). Planners need to be aware of cultural/social 

ationships and organizational models involving basic knowledge about a mix of 


otl iscin]; x A 4 
ver disciplines, such as political science, sociology/anthropology and communi- 
cation theory, 


L F 
` “or example (ed < 
(educated) unemployment in urban centres increasingly leading to open violence. 
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Conclusion 


The problems and issues raised or implied in the papers in Part B of this book 
draw the attention of the reader to one significant fact, namely that the evolution 
of policy, planning, programming and implementation in this very difficult 
domain of basic services for children is a complex one and the state of the art is in 
its infancy. A multitude of various activities occur, and they occur at a multitude 
of levels; and this happens in a wide and diffuse field situation. 

The specific experiences available today are too limited in scope to provide for 
a systematic formulation of problems and issues referred to. Therefore only a 
schematic analysis is made to put some notes on these problems and issues 1m 
perspective. i 

At a first reading, it would appear that in this analysis an almost deliberate 
effort has been made to make the situation appear unnecessarily complex and un- 
duly confusing. It may also be noted by a few that some part of the discussion 0 
problems and issues is ‘sterile’ and ‘unduly biased’ towards the theoretical. Thes¢ 
reactions may be partly valid. A 

Many operational staff in the field are steeped in a multitude of urgent pressing 
organizational and administrative problems; the diversion of attention to pr oblems 
and theories about which there is only limited experience, and our preoccupation 
in Part C with conceptual analysis may appear quite unnecessary—it may even 
appear a useless effort. But it is to be hoped that some of the points raised may z 
useful in initiating dialogue, while actual application in day-to-day work may she 
more light on this still unexplored field. 

Some of the problems and issues are somewhat remote from those that 
concern, for example, a small boy driving an ox around the Persian water wheel on 
the Punjab plain, or a small nomadic tribal group roaming the inhospitable, a” 
almost hostile, environment of the Sahelian zone. : 

When one examines some of the notes produced in the preceding chapters 1" 
sequence, some of it may appear irrelevant—but sometimes appearances are MIS- 
leading. : 

Any educational or development theory worthy of respect must necessarily be 
concerned with people such as those referred to above and with countless numbers 
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like them. The ultimate vindication of any dialogue leading to a planning, pro- 
gramming, implementation and evaluation strategy, which emerges from the 
dialogue, must lie in the richness and meaning it will give to the lives of the deprived 
and under-privileged. And in our times, in many parts of the world, the lives of 
those less fortunate must still profit from their brothers’ experiences. It is well for 
all engaged in this continuing search for learning priorities relevant to develop- 
ment to remind themselves periodically that this is their vindication. 

Actual life is confusing, and development operations in basic services including 
the design of learning opportunities are complex; few tidy problems can be 
formulated and even fewer feasible solutions can be conceived. There is an imper- 
ative need for a continuous effort and vigilance in pursuing this search to under- 
stand the situation and resolve the problems, at least partly. It is to be hoped that 
these two monographs may contribute in some measure to this task. 
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